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Page F, line 6, for alteration, read alternation, 


70, at line 19, read thus Britain before the preſent war em- 
pleyed two hundred and ten thouſand ſeamen, and above 
two millions and a half of tuns of ſhipping, which at ſome- 
what leſe than a hundred and fifty tuns to each veſſel at 
a medium conftituted near fixteen thouſand veſſels. 


31, line 11, for very hind, read very different hind. 0 
86, Ine 8, for flill inferior, read little inferior. 
202, line 26, for eiden-duch, read eider-duck. | 
205, line 17, for eight thouſand, read eighty thouſand. 
266, line 13, for four millions, read forty millions. = 
287, line laſt but one, for diene, read dias. 
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BRITISH ISLANDS, 


Comrosme a ſyſtem of two very great, and 
above four hundred comparatively very ſmall iſles, 
lie weſtward of the Netherlands and Denmark, ſe- 
vered from the continent by the ſea of Britain and 
the Britiſh channel, which communicate by the 
Strait of Dover. Theſe iflands have in general 
an undulating ſurface, abrupt in ſome parts with 
mountains, and almoſt every where ſupplied with 
abundance of water by ſprings, lakes, or rivers, 
Seated within the confines of the vaſt Atlantic 
ocean, and environed with boiſterous ſeas, they dif- 
fer much in the conſtitution of their air and weather 
from continental countries lying between the ſame 
' parallels of latitude. Their portion of the atmoſ- 
phere, replete with vapors exhaled from the Atlan- 
tic, is obſcured with clouds, and in general preſents 
a dark and gloomy ſky. Moiſture predominates ; 
fogs oft appear; and rains are very frequent, but 
Vol. III. | = | com- 
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comparatively: ſeldom heavy. The weather is e 
| tremly variable and the ſeaſons irregular, ſacceeds 


ing at uncertain intervals, and ſubje& to frequent 
changes as to cold and heat; bleak weather in ſum- 


mer, and comfortably warm 'days in winter, being 


by no means uncommon. September and October 
are generally, but not always, more mild and ſeretie 


than other months. The ſpring is accompanied with 
cold piercing winds from the north 'or eaſt. But 
the air of the Britiſh iflands, though very moiſt, is 
in a general ſenſe far from inſalubrious, for it. is in 
a ſtate of nearly perpetual ventilation, almoſt con- 
tinually put in motion by gales of wind, or agitat- 


ed by tempeſts. The temperature throughout the 


year is, on a compariſon with the continent, remark- 
_ , ably mild. The extremes of heat or cold are ſeldom 
felt, or felt but for a ſhort continuanee, and the 


earth is clothed with almoſt perpetual verdure; 7 


neither the heats of ſummer imbrowning its ſurface, 
nor the ſnows of winter 5 its tte * 


from the ſight. D 
\ The aggregate of the areas * all 15 iſlands, all 


ol which are united under one monarch, probably 
amounts to about eighty millions of Engliſh, or 
_ . ſomewhat above forty-nine millions of Triſh acres; 


and the aggregate of their inhabitants to about fit- 


teen millions. 
In order to enter more Pod into the de- 


. ſcription of the Britiſh iſlands, it may be expedient 


to claſs them according to certain ſituations with- 


out any regard to their magnitudes, conſidering this 
whole mtr ſyſtem as conſiſting of Britain, com- 
| } monly 


I 
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monly called Great Britain; the les on the = 
tern ſide of Britain; the Iſles on the ſouthern ſide 
of Britain; the Scilly. Iſlands ; the ſmall Ifles of the 
| Severn + Fo ; the Iſles. on the weſtern. coaſt of 
Wales; .the Iſle of Man; Ireland; the Ifles on the 
Iriſh. coaſts; the Hebrides ; 3 we Orkneys; and the 
. ſes of Shetland, - | | | | 


» jy 1 4 1 


＋ 1 E greateſt 4 all European iſlands, "Hes part- Site. 


| 3 from France by the Britiſh channel and the Strait 
5 of Dover; from the Netherlands, Germany, Den- 
mark, and Norway, by the ſea of Britain. The 
ſtrait of Dover, ſcarce eighteen Engliſh miles acroſs 
in the narroweſt part, ſeparates this great iſland from 

the French province of Picardie, the neareſt conti- 


nental tract, where ſtands Calais, between which f 


and the neighbouring Britiſh port of Dover the 
chief intercourſe ſubſiſts of Britain with France. 


The form of this iſland, which can hardly be con- — 


n to reſemble any regular geometrical figure, 
| has yet been conceived reducible: to a ape, 


The epithet of Great, which is commonly prefized to Bri- 
tain, is ſuppoſed to have been originally given as a mark of pre- 
eminence above the reſt of the Britiſh iſlands, all of which were 
called Britanniz, or the Britains, by ſome of the ancients ; 
but, as the ſame name of Bretagne has been given by the 
French to this illand and to a province of France, it was ne- 
ceſſary for the French at leaſt to arinex the epithet of grand or 
great to the iſland for the fake of diſtinction. The Britiſh 
Iſles were named Bretanides by hs Periegetes, 
tn A 1 | 4. whoſe 


Inlets. 
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whoſe angular points are formed by the three I 
treme promotitories of Britain, the Kentiſh Fore- 
land, the Land's End, and Dungfby-head. Broateft 


in the ſouth, it narrows to the north, but with great 
itregularity of ſhape, vazioufly indented, more eſ- 


pecially on the weſtern fide; by numerous inlets of 


the fea, which cauſe an alternate contraction and 


dilatation of its ſurface. Its indented figure i is moſt 
conſpicuous in the north, where the friths of Forth 


and Clyde, piercing from oppoſite ſides, almoſt cut 
the iſland acroſs, leaving between them a diſtance 


of only twenty miles; and where alſo the land is fo 


broken by other arms of the boiſterous ocean that, 


in all that great diviſion of the ifland which is dene- 
minated Scotland, no fpot can be found more than 


forty, and very few more than thirty, Engliſh miles | 


diſtant, in a right line, from ſalt water. 


Among the innumerable bays and other inroads 


of the deep, which break the ſhores of this great 


iſland, and render its line of coaſt fo angled and ir- 


regular, but at the ſame time furniſh a multitude of 


eommodious harbors, ports, and roads for ſhipping, 


a few from their magnitude are more particularly 
. to notice, as the Severn ſea, or Briſtol chan- 

nel, the Walſh, the firths of Solway, Forth, Clyde, 
and Murray, and the long narrow inlet of Logh 
Fine. 


The greateſt of all the Britiſh inlets is the Severn 
ſea, which advances near ninety Engliſh miles into 
the land, and is forty broad between the points of 


Hartland and Saint Govens. By the Waſh is here 
meant that large frith or eſtuary, which enters be- 
: | tween 


„ I en 


54 


tween 5 counties of Norfolk and Lincoln, alter- 
nately inundating and deſerting its low flat ſhores to 
2 great extent, according to the flux and reflux of 
che tide, to the danger of paſſengers who croſs theſe 
ſhores without a due attention to this circumſtance. 
A very dangerous alteration of the ſame kind takes 
place at the frith of Solway, where the peril is aug- 
mented by ſhifting quickſands; for, this whole bay, 
though ſurrounded with mountains, is but a flooded 
ſandbank, where the tides from the ſetting of the 
currents are always very rapid, and where, particu- 
tarly when the wind blows ſtrong from the fouth- 
welt, the waters ruſh upon the ſhores with a vio- 
| lence quite aſtoniſhing, as many unfortunate travel- 
lers have fatally experienced f. Logh Fine is the 
chief of the North-Britiſh inlets, penetrating with 
a breadth of three or four miles, and a depth of 
ſixty or ſeventy fathoms, near fifty miles into the 
main land, befides that, if its length were reckon- 
ed from the head of Cantyre, above thirty miles 
| more ſhould be added to this extent. 

Logh Fine is the moſt capacious of thoſe noble 
ſtations for ſhipping, in which this ifland in gene- 
ral, but chiefly the weſtern coaſt of North-Britain 
abounds ; but the haven of Milford in the Welch 
cqunty of Pembroke is commonly accounted, when 
conſidered in all circumſtances at once, the moſt 
commodious of Britith ports, though it is —ů 
of receiving great improvement by art. Within 
the boſom of this excellent haven are faid to be five 


4 Gilpin's Tour in Scotland, London, ee vol. 2. 7 174 


17 
175 | bays, 
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a rs thirteen good roads, and N creeks, in | 


which at leaſt a thouſand of the greateſt ſhips may 
lie in perfect ſafety, and without any. inconvenience 
among themſelves. 

Among the :nngmerable projections 4 1 5 which 
4 ſerrated form af this great ifland, particularly on 
the weſtern ſide, preſents to our view, that long pe- 
ninſula cannot eſcape our notice, which contains 
the counties of Cornwall, Devon, and part of So⸗ 
merſet, ſtretching above a hundred and forty miles 

in length, and conceived by ſome, but not with 


ſufficient reaſon, to bear a reſemblance tg the whole 
Iſland in its figure. From the Shire of Argy le in 


North Britain projects a remarkable tongue of land, 
fifty Engliſh miles long and from about four to ten 
broad, compoſed of Knapdale and Cantyre; of 
which the latter, thirty miles long, and connected 
with the former by the law rocky iſthmus of Tarbat 
only a mile broad, extends to within thirteen miles 
of the coaſt of Ireland, That part of Cheſhire, which 
is confined between the friths or eſtuaries of the Dee 

and Merſey, though it projects not farther than the 
neighbouring coaſts, may merit notice on account 
of che ſtriking ſimilitude, which it exhibits in its 
figure and aqueous boundaries, to the vaſt Aſiatic 
peninſula of Arabia. On the coaſt of the county of 
Dorſet is a very narrow iſthmus called Cheſil-bank, 


ten or twelve miles long, compoſed of huge heaps 


of pebbles, and connecting with the main land the 


| peninſula of Portland, five miles long and two broad, 


famous for the quarries af excellent ſtone on its 


weſtern fide. This — is called Portland 


iſland, 5 


un R IT A 1 N. 


TROY and ſometimes deſerves that name, . when 
the noreaſt wind blows with violence, it burſts the 
feeble barrier of the Cheſil bank and pours the bil- 
los through the breach: but when the ſouthwelt 
wind regains the empire of the deep, it repairs the 
damage of the oppoſite current, — the bank 
with vaſt coacervations of ſmall ſones }. 


The weſtern coaſt of Britain, fa ſcooped i into to bays Plan of 
Aether inlets by the attrition of the boiſterous * ſoll. 


main, is almoſt throughout, high, rocky, and, for 
the greater part, mountainous. The eaſtern, on 
the contrary is generally low and flat, eſpecially 
between the county of Kent and Scarborough in 
Vorkſhire; but ſome parts alſo are more or leſs - 


to the counties beyond the river Tweed. The 
greater part of the northern coaſt from the bay of 
Thurſo weſtward, is'a-ſhelving flat or inclined plain, 
through which the rivers deſcend in almoſt recti. 
lineal channels to the ſea. The ſouthern coaſt is 
partly elevated and rocky like the weſtern, and 
partly level and low like the eaſtern. The country 
riſes variouſly to the interior parts from the ſhores 
around; more or leſs abruptly fram the weſt; more 
or leſs gently from the eaſt. The plan of the ſoil 
in South Britain ſeems to gain its ſummit about 
Rugby in Warwickſhire, or the neighbouring part 
of the county of Northampton. Hence the main 
ſpine of the iſland runs norweſtward and northward 


err the ſubſidiary ſprings of the Severn, Dee, 
1 "Gough's Edition of Camden's Britannia, London, 1789, 


val 5. p. 48. 


and 


rocky, particularly from Scarborough northward EY 
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and- Weever, on one ſide, and thoſe of the Trent 
on the other, to the Peak of Derby. Hence tends 
ing northward with an inclination to the weſt 


by Craven in the weſt of. Yorkſhire, it proceeds 


through North Britain, where, between the: friths 


| of Clyde and Forth, its leaft bers is hardly. 1 


-- Advancing with een — 00 the baſes 
of mountains toward the northern extremity of the 
iſland, it is interrupted. at Logh-Nefs. by a fingular 
chaſm which cuts the land acroſs from the ocean to 
the ſea of Britain. Recommencing on the op- 
poſite ſide of this vaſt; fiſſure, it directs its coutle 
northward beyond Logh Shin where it bends to 
the eaſt, and takes its way along the Naias n 
rectilineal ſtreams which flow e the en : 
flope of Caithneſs. | 
The main ſpine of the ind is not erery bens 
accompanied with mountains, particularly to the 
ſouth of the Derbyſhire Peak, where it is ſtreng - 
thened with no other eminences than a few hillsq 
nor, eſpecially in this part of its range, is its eleva: 
tion above the neighbouring lands every where per: 
ceptible by the eye. The mountains of Britain, ex- 
cepting a few which lie detached, and ſome which 
are collected inte groups of inferior magnitude, arg 
fituate in, or near, the weſtern maritime parts af 
the iſland. Here, where the jagged-irregular ſhores 
correſpond with the rugged face of the country, 
the mountains form extenſive ranges, and with theis 
baſes and ramifications occupy t three conſiderable 
tracts or portions of the land. 


c 
* 1 


. W Tay 


/ 


, * 
e D ire e. : 


which is bounded: ſouthward by the Severn ſea, and 
is called heb nene of ales, 115 ſpread» 


ing chain of high, bleak, and rugged mountains 
runs from ſouth to north, augmenting: toward: the 


north and norweſt in width, aſperity, and elevation. 
It fills in its pregreſs large ſpaces of thoſe counties, 
or diviſions of Wales, which are diſtinguiſhed hy the 


names of Brecknock, —— Me. 


un which, i fyreada u den exten us ws ert 


ſouthern, and to a northern pam alfo of this formi: 
dable chain, in which ſome mountains: and: groups 


of mountaigy. tower above the reſt, conſpicupua in 5 


rude ſuhlimity. Sach are Plinkwamon, Nader; Idris, 
and Snowdon. Ninlimman, with: a baſe af great 


dear proſpe@ from its ſummit 5, lies partiy in the 


caunty of Cardigan, partly in that of Montgomery: = 


Kader · Exis in the ſhire of Merioneth, with-alefs ele : 
vated baſa, and perhaps alſo with a leſs elevated fumy 
mit, than ſome other mountains in this chain, ap- 
pears: higheſt-40 the eye on aceount of the ſteepneſs 
ob its peak on cliff. which is above half a mile long, 


and above a thouſand feet in perpendicular a altitude 


 aboye the lower parts of the mountain. Its eleva- 
. above the level of the ſea ms to | be a We 


1 Gough's Candey r 13 
more 


— „„ at 5 
fable hue and gloomy: aſpect, has been given to the 


extent, a boggy top,. and à moſt uncomfortably 
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more than nine hundred and fifty yards l. Snow- 


don in Carnarvonſhire is the higheſt of the Welch 


mountains, riſing with its double head to the alti- 


tude of near twelve hundred yards above the ſea, 
mantled with ſnow about eight months in the year, 
and commanding a vaſt proſpect over molt of South 


Britain, into ien e even into mn. Bri — 


tain *. . EX. "5 "16-4 
In the ee W of eme wit which 
Snowdon is inyeſted, and which are to-be regarded 
as parts of the baſe, or as ramifications-of this co- 


loſſal eminence, is Penmaen Mawr, which ends ab- 


ruptly at the Iriſh channel in a precipice fourteen 
hundred feet in perpendicular height. Along the 
face of this frightful ſteep, at a conſiderable height 
above its foot, againſt which rolls the ſea, a road is 
made, with 'a wall next the water, five feet highs 
to diminiſh the danger and terror of paſſengers. 
Beſide the primary range of Welch nontitaing; | 
other chains proceed in various directions. The 
whole aſſemblage forms an Alpine ſcene, wild, ro- 
mantic, and pictureſque beyond conception: Vaſt 
fragments of rock, black and diſmal to the "view, | 
piled one on another to an awful height; numerous 
little lakes lying variouſly ſcattered, amid crags and 
tremendous precipices, and ſtreams without num- 


ber pony in cataracts from the NON or wind- 


[] A Gentleman g Tom i in wo ang 3 3 * | 


don, 1775, b | p. 14117. Gough's Camden, vol. ii. . P. 540) : 


5 41. 
e e eee e vol. ii. p. 160—1 70. o. vol. i ii. 
p-. 5 51. Letters from Snowdon, S | 


„ 


> {] 
* * wa 82 * n 9 * 1 
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ing f in ay eee throug 3 Oy e whoſe 
woods and verdure often ke 2 pleaſing contraſt 
to the. dark naked rocks above. . 


2 149 


i chain of Welch mountains running te to We nor- Bok mid 


eaſt, and ſeparating the waters which flow to the 


Dee from thoſe which go. fo augment the Severn, | 


is connected by a ridge of i in general no very | ſen- 


ſible elevation to the main Tpine of the iſland in the 
Peak of Derby, This elevated bleak region, called 
the Peak, is the commencement of an extenſiye 
: chain of mountains, which, di ireQing its courſe to- 
ward the norweſt, and ſeparating Yorkſhire from 


Lancaſhire, ſpreads widely to the welt on the ſide 
of Weſtmoreland, ſo as to over-run moſt of that 
county together with part of Cumberland; but, 
again contracting into narrower limits, proceeds 


7 


into North Britain, parting the * of Camber- | 


land from that of Northumberland. 


In ' this long range, which has been called by | 
Mr. Camden the Britiſh Appennine, A range much 


longer than that of Wales, more elevated in fome 


parts, more continuous, and perhaps alſo ſuperior 


in romantic beauty, the mountains of Pendle, Pen- 
nigent, Ingleborough, and Wharnſide, are eminent 
above the reſt in ſuperior majeſty, beſide thoſe of 

Skiddaw, ee and 'Crols: ities in en 


land. 


Pendle, Seh = roots into Lancaſhire ind 


Yorkſhire, riſes with its peak to the elevation of 
more than eleven hundred and thirty yards. Pen- 
nigent, ſituated in that diviſion of Vorkſhire which 
10 called the Wor Riding, appears to have an alti- 


tude. 


ritain. 
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tude of thirteen hundred yards. Ingleborou h in 
the ſame Riding towers to the height of almoſf thir= 
teen hundred and thirty yards, above the ocean, riſ- 
| ſo gradually on the fouth as to be aſcendible i in 
one place on horſeback, but abruptly with preci - 
pices on the north and * and ending in a flat 
ſummit near a mile in compaſs, round which are 
the ruins of an ancient wall f. Wharnſide, in the 
ſame diſtri of country, ſeems to be little, if at all, 
inferior to the laſt in elevation 4. The height of 
Skiddaw, a lofty mountain with wo heads, is ſaid 
to be eleven hundred yards 5; that of Helvellin 
eleven hundred and eight; and that of Croſs Fell 
eleven hundred and thirty ||. We may alſo obſerve 
that the elevation of Cheviot in the county of Nor- 
thumberland, which gives name to the range of 
Cheviot-hills, is laid. to be ö dine ee 
yards. 
Of the abies. of curioſity FRE ape n theſe _ 
mountainous tracts, the beauties of which, particu. - 
larly toward the weſtern coaſt where very fine lakes 
diverſify the ſcenery, are ſuch as no pen or nn a 


+ Gough, vol. iii. p. 42, 43. 

t According to s in Hurtley's Curioſities of aa 
London, 1786, the atitade-of Wharnſide is 5340 feet, that of 
Ingleborough 5280, and that of Pennigent, 5220 ; but certain - 
ly ſome error has attended the menſuration. Theſe, and all 
other mountains of South Britain, are ſo far below the region of 
permanent ſnow, that ſheep are paſtured on their tops during 
ſome months every Jear. 

F Gough, vol. iii. p. 192. 

Donald's Menſuration in Hurtley. 
ade- 
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Sdegustely deſcribe, I ſhall mention only Matham 
Cove and Gordale, both near the village of mene 
inthe Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire. | 
Malham Cove, about half a mile north of ls 
village, is a perpendicular rock of limeſtone three 
hundred feet high, elevating its towering front to 
the ſouth from the fides of two reclining hills, riſ- 
ing with ſuch a curved farface, and ſo widening 
from the bottom upwards, as to be compared'to an 
_ amphitheatre, but open to the ſouth, and viſible 
with the naked eye from Whitemoor near Colne in 
Lancaſhire at the diſtance of twenty miles. This 
cove, which in itſelf is a very noble object, has in 
wet weather the additional beauty of a magnificent 
caſcade pouring from its top“. Gordale, fituate a 
little farther from Malham, tocard the noreaſt, is 
an awful chaſm, or © ſtupendous payilion of fable 
& rock,” three hundred yards in perpendicular 


= height, formed by immenfe maſſes of ſtone, whoſe 


upper parts, projecting ſixty feet beyond their baſes, 
eontract, at the height of two hundred and forty feet, 
the breadth of the yawning above. From the inte- 
rior end of this vaſt grotto burſts a ſtream of water, 
which after falling in a cataract, glides n the 
bottom of the fiſſure +. 
The chain of mountains called the Cheviot hills: 


by which the Britiſh. Appennine is continued into 


North Britain, takes a direction toward the ſouth- 
weſt, and terminates in the county of Galloway at 


* Hurtley, p. 34—42- Gough, vol. iii. p- 42. 
+ Hurtley, p. 57—64. | 
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the inlets; called Logh-Ryan and Glenluce-bay, 


Theſe mountains riſe to their greateſt. height, under 


the name of Lowthers or Lauders, about the middle 
of their courſe, and nearly at equal diſtances from 
the ocean and the ſea of Britain, where they form 
a great circular group, in which lie / the ſources of 
the rivers Clyde, Annan, Tweed, and Nith. The 
Cheviots are alſo obſerved, particularly in the eaſ- 


tern part of the range, where they border South- 


Britain, to have generally their ſteepeſt ſides more 
toward the north than toward the ſouth. : From 


the lofty Cheviot * ridge, an inferior range of hills 


branches in an eaſterly direction, and, ſtretching 


by Soutra and Lammermuir, whoſe names they. al- 
ſume, terminates at St. Abb's head, chen nn 


extremity of the frith of Forth '. 

The country, from the Cheviot en and 8 of 
Soutra and Lammermuir, northward quite to the 
Grampian mountains, forms an extenſive plain 
ſtretching acroſs the iſland from ſea to ſea, ancient- 
ly denominated Strathmore, or the great valley, a 
name now confined to a ſmall portion of this wide 


ſpace. This valley, however, which conſtitutes a 


great proportion of the Scottiſh Lowlands, is not 
without hills, two ranges of which, in particular, 
vary the face of this otherwiſe level tract. Of theſe 
the more ſoutherly, called the Pentland-hills, ex- 


tends from the vicinity of the river Clyde to. the 
frith of Forth: The more northerly, comprehend. 


ing me Killyth and n the Ochill and Sidley 


+1 Newte's 'T our, London, 1791, p- 403. 404. 


ills, 


Las 


n „ 
hills, runs nearly parallel to the See from 
the een of Dunbarton to the mouth m oy 
e e ae en 23961 
On the — of the friths of Clyde. aa 7 of the 
riſes the lofty Granzbain, or Grampian. chain, Hb 8 
which extends almoſt acroſs the iſland: from the vi- lands. 
cinity of Dunbarton to that of Aberdeen. Stretch- 
ing from Logh Lomond noreaſtward- to Athol, the 
Grampians there divide into two main branches, 
one of which runs eaſtward to Bray-Mar in Aber- 
deenſnire, the other northward to Sutherland. The 
Grampian chain, which makes a ſtupendous and 
almoſt impaſſable barrier acroſs the iſland, may be 
conſidered to be the commencement, as it alſo con- 
ſtitutes a conſiderable part, of the Alpine region 
diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the Scottiſh High- 
lands, a region which occupies nearly half of Scot- 
land, comprehencing all thoſe parts of the weſtern 
_ coaſt and interior country, which lie northward- of 
the Frith of Clyde, Logh Lomond, and Logh Tay. 
This is by far the moſt extenſive, ſavage, and 
Fears of the three great mountainous tracts which 
Britain contains, compoſed moſtly of blue rocks and 
duſky mountains piled together in wild and ſurpriſ- 
ing diſorder, the interſtices of which are impaſſable 
with bogs, the ſides jagged, embrowned with heath, 
and furrowed with innumerable torrents tumbling 
from the crags into low chaſms or glens, ſome of 
which are ſo narrow, deep, and diſmal, as never 
to der viſited by the direct rays of the ſun ||. Crag- 


6 Newte, p-. 405, 406. 
| Smollet's Preſent State. 
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gy and ſteep in the extreme, theſe mountains in be 


neral are not of great elevation, but rear their heads 
however in ſome places to ſuch a height as to re- 


tain About their ſummits vaſt n of no umb. 


ed throughout the year 


Conſidered in a general view; eee of | 
the Scottiſh Highlands riſe abruptly from the weſ. 


tern hore, and run toward the norealt ih ridges of 
greit length, diminiſhing and expanding as they 


approach the eaſtern coaſt, fo as to leave between 


them and the Britiſh ſea large ſpaces of lowland, 


eſpecially in that tract which extends along the fen 


from Aberdeen to Inverneſs. But between Caith- 


neſs and Sutherland one of theſe ridges advances 


quite to the deep, and forms a lofty ſteep promon- 


tory impending over the waves, called the Ord of 
Caithneſs, along the face of which is a road ſtill 
more frightful to travellers than that of Penmaen 
Mawr in Wales. The vallies, called Straths, in 
the language of the country, which ſeparate theſe 


extenſive ridges, are moſtly very narrow and very 


long, admitting the ocean at their weſtern extre- 
mities in ſuch manner as to form numerous inlets - 


named Loghs *, and, running back in an irregular 
manner into the. interior country, where they ſink 
in many places, and thereby furniſh baſons for a 


great number of noble freſh-water lakes, which are | 
moſtly very narrow in — to their e | 


In Ireland and the weſt of Scotland the term 1.8 18 ap- 85 
plied indifferently to lakes and inlets of the ſea, but in the eaſt 


of Scotland to lakes only. 


The 
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The "A aa in paſturage, . Is the caſe 
alſo with large ſpaces in the mountains. Patches 
of ground which admit culture are found about the 


bottoms of the hills, and foreſts of oak, fir, and 
other timber, many miles in extent, cover the ſides. 


of the mountains in ſome places. 6 


Three diſtricts of the. Scontſh Highlands wo on 
accoynt of the ſingularity of their appearance. de- 
mand a particular deſeription. Theſe are Cowal in 


Argyleſhire, the Moor of Rannagh in Perthſhire, and 


a tract of land on the weſtern coaſt of the ſhire of 
Roſs. The mountains of Cowal, rugged and ab- 


rupt, in a rugged and abrupt country, riſe ſuddenly 


from their baſes to their ſummits, and are fantaſti- 


cally interſperſed! among one another as by a mighty 
whirlwind; while the glens between them reſemble 


a number of pits, deep in proportion to the height 


of the natural walls that ſurround and form them. 
Henee the diſtrict of Cowal is humourouſly called 
Argyle's Bowling-green. The Moor of Rannagh 


is an elevated plain twenty miles every way, from 


the hills of Glen. Lyon i in the center of Scotland to 
 Ben-Neviſh-in Loghaber, wholly uncultivated and 


uninhabited. The tract to which I allude in Roſs. 


ſhixe, including part of Coygagh, Aſynt, and Ey- 
derachoilis, is twenty-four miles in length and from 
eight to ten i 
the Highlands, but more broken and rugged, ap- 


pearing as if hundreds of mountains had been daſh- 


ed into thouſands of fragments confuſedly ſcattered 
on an extenſive plain, where “rocks after rocks 
IO . B exhibit 


in breadth,“ lower than other parts of 


"7X 
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exhibit indubitable traces of ſome ay gy. 
of nature .“ | 
One of the moſt table of the Scottiſh moun- 
tains is Ben-Fouaiſh in the eaſt of Roſsſhire, riſing 
nearly in the form of a rick of hay to the height of 
fourteen hundred yards, and ending in a flat ſum- 
mit, or plain, three miles long and half a mile 
. broad +. i 
A moſt extraordinary low: Is ate called Glen- 
more, which runs in a ſtraight line quite acroſs the 
land from the Sound of Mull to the Frith of Mur- | 
ray, forming a complete chaſm or ſeparation be- 
tween the northern and ſouthern Highlands, fifty- 
nine miles long, excluſive of the ſalt inlets which 
it admits at its extremities, and from a mile to a 
quarter of a mile broad. It contains three excellent 
lakes, Logh Neſs, Logh Oigh, and Logh Loghie, 
which occupy its whole breadth, and ſo much of 
its length alſo as to leave but twenty-two miles and 
a half of land f. On the ſouthern fide of this ad- 
mirable valley, at its weſtern end, and near the 
military ſtation called Fort William, the mountain 
of Ben-Neviſh raiſes its towering ſummit, reputed 4 
the higheſt of all Britain; its altitude above the 
level of the ocean being reckoned fourteen hun- 
dred and fifty yards, and its head covered with 
no e the ſummer; yet nee at 


= gg 


S. F z. 0 = 


EO Newte, p- 409, 410. 

+ Newte, p. 411. | 
5 + Anderſon's Apt of the Hebrides and weſtern coaſts of 
1 Scotland. 
| In 8 „„ "ER, 
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Bray-Mar | is 1 N to have a bin greater eleva· 
1 W 


Of the various wa ties, Fee concatenations A rock. 


of rock, which may be obſerved' on the coaſts and 


in the interlor parts of Britain, that which appears 
| moſt worthy of notice is an immenſely long ridge 
or wall of rock, which extends quite acroſs North+ 


Britain, from ſouthweſt to noreaſt, parallel to the 


main” ridge of the Grampians, croſſing Logh Lo- 


mond on one ſide, and on the other the river Tay, 
where it forms a cataract called Campſey Linn. 
This extraordinary natural wall, continuous except- 
ing ſome diſruptions and diſlocations, has its per- 
pendicular fides; ſmooth as if chiſſeled, ſometimes 
toward the ſouth, and ſometimes toward the north, 
exhibiting a curvilinear edge like a ſwine's back, 


and riſing from five to forty feet high, but in fome 


places hardly Nn above "the en of Wy 
ground J. 


already noticed, ſome mountains of inferior note are eminen- , 
found, particularly in the neighbourhood of Wales 
and in Scotland. In the counties of Monmouth, 


Hereford, and Salop, which bound the principality 


of Wales on the eaſtern line, the country, though 


rich and fertile, is rough with eminences, particu- 
larly Monmouth, which was formerly reckoned a 
part of Wales, and ſeems to merit till a place in 


that diviſion. Among theſe eminences is the Wre. 


9 Pennant. 
| Newte, p. 512, 513. 
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ken i in Salop, a high and large ri 


e, riſing to. the 


elevation of fourteen hundred feet, and environed | 


by a plain; and Clee-hills eighteen hundred feet 
high, viſible at the: diſtance of ſixty miles round *, 


5 A high ſtony. ridge called Malvern, or Mo-yern, 


hills, extends in a conſiderable length from north 
to ſouth, between the counties of Hereford, and 
| . diſplaying its height to the eye with full 
advantage on account of the bordering plains f>. _ 

A remarkable ridge is that of Cotſwold, which 
on one fide has hardly any ſenſible elevation, as it 
riſes almoſt uniformly through. the. {pace of a hun- 
dred miles from the eaſt to the middle of Glouceſ- 
terſhire, where it breaks at once with a ſteep decli 
vity into the vaſt and beautiful valley of the Severn, 
Which it oyerlooks with majeſtic height, ſtre 


beyond the bounds of . Glouceſterſhire both toward ; 


the north and toward the ſouth f. In fact it ſeems 


to be continued by Edgehill in Warwickſhire and 


the Chiltern in the county of Bucks, ſo as to bound 
on the northern ſide the great valley of the Tems, 


. parting the ſprings of this great river from thoſe. of 


other ſtreams on that fide. It appears alſo to be 
connected on the other ſide by a ridge to the ſoyth- 


ern boundary of the vaſt vale of the Tems, which 


is a range of hills three hundred miles in length, 
| ſtretching through the ſouthern counties from 
Cornwall eaſtward to Kent, and ſwelling out in 


3 


* Gough, 55 ii. p. 497; 
+ Sullivan's Tour, vol. ii. p. 24. | 
+ FT Gilpin on the Wye, London, 1789, p. 11. 
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its Garſe into a knot of mötihfalhs called the 
Mendip billes in the county of Somerſet. 1 


In ͤ8the laſt named mountains is Okey, or wokey, Caverns 


hole, a cavern of much greater note than magni- 
tude, two hundred feet long, twenty broad, from 
three to forty high, and watered at the bottom by a 
clear cold ftream, which, after its iſſue from this 
oomy den, is applied to the purpoſe of turning 
ſeveral mills. "Of a great number of other ſubter. 
_ ranfan cavities found in Britain, ſome readers may 
expect a few to be noticed. In the northern extre- 
mity of the kingdom, in the ſhores of a promontory 
which runs northward from Scrabſter in Cathnefs, 
are many hortid caverns communicating with deep 
gloomy pits, 'or abyfles, within land, from which 
ki vi the roating of the ſea is heard, and at their 
bottoms its white ſpray, or foam, is ſeen. About 
the-huge mountain of Ingleborough are ſome great 
caverns, in one of which, called Weathercote-cove, 
a cataract formed by a ſtream burſting from the 
ſide makes a perpendicular fall of feventy- five feet. 
The mountamous country called the Derbyſhire- 
peak boaſts of the three famous Britiſh caverns of 
Peak's-hole, Pool's-hole, and Elden-hole. The 
laſt is a tremendous fiſſure in a limeſtone rock in the 
ſide of a graſſy hill, about four miles eaſt of Buxton, 
which deſcends perpendicularly to the depth, as is 
ſuppoſed, of ſeveral hundred yards, and in which 
the water, which lies i in its lower parts, is gradual- 
ly riſing higher. Scarcely a mile from Buxton is 
Pool's-hole, which proceeds with a kind of afcend. 
ing nw. ſeven hundred feet into the bowels of 
N the 
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the hill. Peak's-hole, bearing among the vulgar a 


much leſs decent name, has its entrance in the face 


of a moſt formidable precipice in the fide of a moun- 
tain, at the village of Caſtletown, and, like Pool's- 
hole, conſiſts of a ſeries of huge communicating 
caverns, extending above two thouſand two hun- 
dred feet in length, at the depth of fix hundred 
and twenty feet below the ſurface of the mountain. 
About thirty-five yards within its -mouth, which is 
fourteen yards high and ten wide, are a few miſer- 
able cottages inhabited by ſpinners of pack-thread; 
and through its interior cavities low ſubterranean 
rivers. fifty feet broad. This great and celebrated 
cavern is ſuſpected to have a yet unaſcertained com- 


- munication with others. One of a much ſuperior | 


magnitude is not far diſtant, into which ſome per- 


ſons have deſcended to the depth of nine hundred 
and eighty feet below the ſurface of the ſuperincum- 


bent earth, and in which they have explored their 
way through a length of en miles without com- 
ing to the endF$. | 


In the pariſh of Durneſs, in the 3 of: Suther- 


land, is a cave of extraordinary dimenſions, three 


hundred feet wide in ſome places, and above two 
hundred high. Through a perforation in the arch 
of this huge Cavern, a little wy within its ans, 


'$ Sullivan's Tour, vol. ii. page 115. Peak's, Pool's, and 
Elden-hole are three of what are vulgarly called the Seven, or 
according to others, the Nine Wonders of the Peak, too vul- 
garly indeed to deſerve much” farther notice, conſiſting of a 
mountain, a houſe, medicinal ſprings, &c. See Gough's Cam- 
den, vol. ii. p. 302, 316—323. 


a ſtream 
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a ſtream of water deſcends, and is We into a 
ſubterranean lake of, as yet, unknown extent. 
After the above brief ſpecimens of natural « ca- 
verns, I ſhall give only one ſpecimen of thoſe 4 
are the workmanſhip of man, very ſmall indeed in 
compariſon of the immenſe excavations which have 
been made by miners. In Kent and other ſouthern 
parts cavities are found, which have been ſormed 
in hills of chalk, with narrow mouths, but wide 
within, uſed perhaps formerly as places of refuge, 
or of concealment of goods, in times of danger. In 
of Eſſex a horizontal paſſage conducts 
to an aſſemblage of caverns, contained in the ſpace 
of about ſix acres, in a hill of chalk in the pariſh 
of Chadwell, under a ſtratum of chalk two hundred 
feet thick, the largeſt of . caverns is a 
feet deep. : 
The Chiltern of Buckinghamſhire * W Chalke. 
and other ridges of hills in the ſoutheaſt of Britain, 
are compoſed of chalk, the ſtratums of which ſub- 
ſtance ſeem to be almoſt all confined to. the eaſtward 
of a line drawn from Dorcheſter in Dorſetſhire nor- 

_ eaſtward by Dunſtable in the county of Bedford to 
that of Norfolk. Chalk extending in wide ſtratums 
immediately under a ſhallow ſoil © produces a pe- 
culiar ſtyle of landſcape, an impoveriſhed kind, 
without the grandeur of the rocky. country, or the 
chearful luxuriance of the Sylvan. It runs out 
commonly into wide diffuſive downs, ſwelling into 


-* Sinclair's Statiſtical View of Scotland. 
Pennant's Tour from Cheſter to London. | | 
: | frequent 
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frequent elevations.” + The great central patria of 
chalk, if I may ſo phraſe it, ſeems to be in the con- ä 
tiguous parts of Berkfflire, Wiltſhire, Dorſetſhire, 
and Hampſhire. From this vaſt bed ahi me 
ridges of it extend. The firſt, leaving Berkſhire, 
croſſes the Tems, and, running northward through 
Buckinghamſhire, - enters Bedfordſhire, and ends 
about Dunſtable, beyond which chalk is never 
found. A ſecond, running eaſtward, occupies great 
part of Surrey, and, turning near Dartford to the 
ſoutheaſt, continues in that direction, forming high 
grounds till it meets the ſea abruptly at Dover. 
The third great ridge takes a more foutherly courſe, 
occupying a vaſt tract, near eighty miles in length, 
though ſcarce any where above four miles broad, 
which is known by the name of the South Downs 

of Suſſex. Portſdown may be conſidered 'as - a 
branch of this ridge. Beſide theſe three great 
ridges, it appears in a few other detached eee 
but very rarely ß... 

Very different from the high rockss x mnie, 
and dry chalky ridges of this iſland, are ſome low, 
flat, marſhy, and, I may add, very inſalubrious, 
though very fertile, tracts on its eaſtern ſide. Such 
is Romney marſh on the ſouthern coaſt of Kent, 


containing an area of about fifty thouſand acres : 


ſuch are ſeveral parts of the coalt of Eſſex: and ſuch, 
above all others, is the Great Level of the Fens, 
or Bedford Level, which borders the Waſh, and is 


* Gilpin's © 139 468 Tour, London, 17 788, vol. i. p. 3—5. 
j Campbell's Political Survey of Britain, Dublin, 1775» vol. 


ii. p. 404- 
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vo far the moſt extenſive tract of this kind in Bri- 


tain, expanding, with a breadth of more than thirty 
miles, and a length of more than fifty, into the 
counties of Norfolk, Cambridge, Huntingdon, and 


Lincoln. In this fenny tract is contained what is 


called the iſle of Ely in Cambridgeſhire, an iſland 
in fact in time of floods, and even at all times by 


ſurrounding channels of water, and the diſtrict of 


Holland in Lincolnſhire. The whole, expanſe much 


reſembles the province of Holland in the Nether- 


lands; being involved in frequent fogs; level 
throughout, ſo that the ſpire of a church may be 


ſeen at the diſtance of thirty or forty miles; drain- 


ed by innumerable great ditches or canals; and for- 
tified againſt inundations with great banks of earth; 
_ yet often overflowed to a wide extent 8. 


Similar to the marſhes in ſoftneſs and moiſture, Moſſes. 


bat different in ſome circumſtances, are thoſe bogs 
of dark, fibrous, miry ' matter, which are found 
in the northern parts of Britain, and which there, 
as in the north of Ireland, are termed Moſſes. Some 
of theſe are ſeen as far ſouth as Cheſhire and even 
Huntingdonſhire ||; ; but the moſt ſouthern of the 
Engliſh counties, in which any conſiderable quantity 


of this kind of bog is contained, ſeems to be Lanca- | 
ſhire, where, [beſide others, is Chat-moſs, extend- 


ing ten miles in length, and ſeven or eight in 
breadth. Farther north, in Scotland, the quantity 
is ge 2 . are n to a TOO 


s Gough, vol, i. P- 126 142. 
. || Gough, vol. ii. p. 155, 428, 435. 
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kind of accident. Augmented through ages by gra- 
dual acceſſions of water, and by the alternate putre- 
faction and reproduction of the coarſe vegetables 
on the ſurface, the maſs of thick fluid ſubſtance 
ſwells at length to ſuch a magnitude, that it can 
no longer be ſuſtained by the matted cruſt of in- 
terwoven roots of plants with which it is covered, 
ſo that the bog burſts where its inclination is great- 
eſt, and pours a deluge of black mud over the ad- 
jacent fields. One of many inſtances which might 
be particularized is that of Solway-moſs, a bog of 


about ſixteen hundred acres in the county of Cum- 


berland, which opened on one fide in the year 

1771, and ſpread an inundation of inky matter 

over five hundred acres of improved land *. | 
Britain, with its diverſified elevation and expan- 


_ ſes, preſents colle&ively to our obſervation an ex- 


tremely varied face, but in general a ſcenery of 
uncommon beauty. Its greater part is of a level 
nature, or rather a gently waving ſurface, ' uneven 
with eaſy ſlopes and gradual elevations. The moſt 
ſouthern counties are much varied with hills and 
dales; but, in the interior and eaſtern. parts to the 
ſouth and eaſt of the Peak of Derby, we _—_— 
find any elevation worth notice. 

The mountains of Wales, in their e to 


the Severn Sea, diminiſh into ſoft fertile hills, 


which again expand into ſloping plains ſhelving to 
the banks of ſeveral fine rivers. Theſe verdant 
hills, combined in proſpect with other agreeable 


* Gilpin's Northern Tour, vol. ii. p. 1 34—144. | 


objects, render the ſouthern coaſt of this principa - 
lity a charming region, not eaſily rivalled in rural 
beauty. The vallies of this part of Britain are 
moſtly beautiful to an extraordinary degree. The 
moſt celebrated, though in reality not the moſt 
delightful, is the vale of Clwyd, which extends 


through the counties of Denbigh and Flint, twenty- 


ſix miles in length, ſeven in breadth, enriched with 
culture, beautified with woods, watered by a mean- 


dering limpid ſtream of the ſame denomination, 
and ſurrounded by mountains on all ſides, except 


next the ſea, where it ends in a marſh. | Perhaps 


no part of Wales, or even of all Britain ſurpaſſes 
in pleaſure of landſcape the county of Montgome- 
ry, where the ſoft and agreeable are happily blend- 
ed with the bold and ſublime. Here ſtupendous | 
ramparts of groteſque mountains, whoſe diſtant 
view gives the idea of majeſty without any mixture 


of terror, appear to environ large fertile tracts of 
cornfields and meadows planted with hedge-rows, 
well wooded hills and fine vallies. 


If from the mountainous land of Wales we eng 1: 
our view eaſtward to the niore level parts of Britain, 


we ſhall be perhaps not leſs pleaſed with the aſpe&t 


of the country. As the rude elevated tracts of this 
noble iſland abound in thoſe vaſt and ſublime ob. 


jects which create aſtoniſhment, and fill the ſoul 
with a kind of awful delight, ſo the lower and more 
level are replete with beauties of a ſofter kind, beau- 
ties which reſult from the improvement of nature 


by induſtry and art. In ſuch perhaps no part of 


the world excels, perhaps none equals, the ſouthern 


parts 
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THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 

parts of Britain, where meliorated' by a moſt ſpi- 
rited agriculture, the country appears like one im- 
menſe garden, and the earth is clothed with peren- 
nial verdure of the moſt vivid hue. The ſtately 
hedge-rows which adorn the encloſed fields, the 
orchards, groves, and various other plantatiohs of 
trees, contribute all the ornament that foreſt could 
add to the ſcene, without obſtructing the proſpect, 
which is in general rendered ſufficiently. extenſive 
by the gentle undulations of the land. The nu- 
merous churches raiſe their ſpires with fine effect 
above the woods; and the villas of the opulent, 
which are ſcattered over the face of the country in 

number elſewhere unknown, riſe on all ſides to the 
view with ſuch ſplendor and magnificence as to 
complete the decoration of theſe luxuriant -land- 
ſcapes; while plenty appears in every quarter, and 
the ſmiling face of liberty ſhines throughout the 
whole with ſuch peculiar grace, in the thriving vil. 
lages, the ſubſtantial farm-houſes, and clean warm 
cottages, as to excite an idea the moſt pleaſing of 
all to a benevolent mind, that of a happy peaſantry, 
and a government founded in 2 and on * | 
ciples of equity. 8 

The ſcenery, in general charming, is nk di- 
verſified. Uncultivated ſpots are ſtill ſuffered to 


remain, called heaths and commons, which might 


ſeem deſignedly abandoned to ſterility, in order to 
heighten by contraſt the rich glow of verdure in the 
improved lands. Culture however gradually cir- 
cumſcribes into cloſer bounds theſe patches of de- 
formity. Some tracts diſtinguiſhed by the name of 

Downs 


* * 1 1 4 LN. 


Downs hw open to a great extent without RE: ditch, 
or tree, grazed by. valt flocks of ſheep, as being leſs 
fit for culture, for their. ſoil is ſhallow with a deep 
ſubſtratum of chalk. , The moſt extenſive. of theſe 


downs is that which is called Saliſbury plain, ſtretch⸗ 


ing from Wincheſter by Saliſbury to Dorcheſter and 


Weymouth, in length fifty, and in breadth in ſome 
parts near forty miles. NN parts of this extenſive 
{ſpace have of late oy been. converted. into arable 

ground, and clumps of trees have been here and 


there planted. The charms. of the cultivated. and 
ſylvan ſcene are continued northward at leaſt through 


Yorkfhire.. The vale of Mowbry, which extends 
from Vork almoſt to the confines of Durham, is 
one of the fineſt tracts of country in Britain. Far- 


ther north, as in the Lowlands of Scotland, the 
proſpects are leſs rich; the land bare of trees and 
leſs improved by culture: but even there the coun- 
try is beautiful, the fields covered with a mild ver- 
dure, and the ſcene generally much heightened by 
a more or leſs diſtant view of mountains, extenſive 


lakes, or thoſe majeſtic rivers which are the glory 


of North Britain. 


Ihe elevations of Britain ar are ſufficiently great to Rivers, 
furniſh fountains to. a multitude. of rivers, and its 


inequalities are ſuch that many lakes are formed in 
the weſt and north. Of its innumerable. ſtreams 
above. fifty. are navigable by. veſſels. carrying from 
five. to a hundred and fifty tuns. The inland na- 
vigation is rendered far more commodious; and ex- 
tenſive by the addition of many fine canals. Moſt 
of the edle ſtreams water the eaſtern parts of 
South 
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South Britain, The rivers of Scotland, / whoſe 
waters, tinged by the bogs, have moſtly the pellu- 


cidneſs of brown cryſtal, are in general of ſo fierce 


a current, and ſo obſtructed with rocks, that only 


three of them, the Clyde, the Forth, and the Tay, 
are navigable. A like impetuofity prevails in thoſe 
rivers of South Britain which riſe in the higher parts 
of the Britiſh Appennine and run to the welt ; be- 
ſide that from the poſition of the country Meir 
courſes are of no great length. The caſe is ſimilar 
with many of the ſtreams which water Wales, a 

country ſo abounding in running waters, that 
twenty-eight worthy of notice are reckoned in the 
ſingle county of Caermarthen. It may be remark- 


ed that in Britain, as in other countries, the ſame 


proper name is in many inſtances applied to ſeveral 
vers. Thus we find at leaſt four Avons, and as 
many Eſks; three large rivers called each the Dee; 
at leaſt three Derwents; and two of no contemptible 
rank, each of which bears the name of Ouſe. To 
particularize many of the Britiſh rivers would be 
incongruous with general geography, but to notice 
a few is expedient in any not ee brief de- 
ſcription of the iſland. 
Four fine ſtreams, called the Lech, HY Cola, 
the Churn, and the Iſis, flowing from the Coſtwold 


ridge, and, uniting their waters in one channel, 


form a noble river, which is navigable by veſſels 
of fifty tuns at Lechlade in Gloceſterſhire, and 
thence proceeds, winding toward the eaſt, with a 


deep, majeſtic, and placid ſtream, through a de- 


lightful ſcenery to the ſea of Britain, augmented 
LC N on 


tol channel to which it gives the name of the Se- 


— 


* R 1 2 4 1 


on its way. by the ſucceflive influx of the — 
Tame, and many other auxiliar ſtreams, and re- 
ceiving the tide as high as Richmond near ſixty 
miles up its channel, which from its fountain to 
the ſea winds above two hundred miles. This very 
deſervedly, celebrated river, the firſt of all in Bri- 
tain both in reſpect of magnitude and utility, bears 
throughout from the ſource of the Iſis the appella- 
tion of Tems, or, as it is commonly written, ot 
not pronounced, Thames . | 
Next to the Thames in greatneſs i is the Seve Severn. 
which riſes in the mountains of Plinlimmon, and | 
runs with a rapid ſtream, in an extremely crooked 
winding bed, above two hundred miles to the Briſ- 


vern Sea. Of the ſubſidiary ſtreams of this great 
river, which is navigable through a length of little 
leſs than two hundred miles, as far as Welchpoole 
in Montgomeryſhire, the moſt remarkable is the 
| Woe, which * its riſe in Plinlimmon, within 


4 It is an error chat che Tame, 8 N 
Tema, derives its name from the compoſition of Tame and I6s, 
for it has this name long before its junction with the Tame, 
nor is the name of Iſis known except among ſcholars. Gough, 
vol, i. p. 95. Beſides, in all probability, the Thameſis of Ju- 
lus Cæſar was not the Tems, but the Medway. Archzologia, 
vol. 2. p. 159. Of all the poetieal eulogiums of the Tems I 
have been moſt ſtruck by theſe four lines of Denham : 
O could I flow like thee, and make thy ſtream 
My great example, as it is my theme! 92 5 
Though deep yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage; without o'erflowing, full. 
ä a quar- 


. 
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2 quarter of a mile of che prime fountain of the 
| Severn, and while the latter deviates widely as * 


eaſt, running a ſoutherly courſe, forms at Nhaiad 
in Radnorſhire a continued ſeries of waterfalls. 
The Humber, which, though commonly accounts 


ed a river, is in fact an inlet or frith, a common | 
receptacle: of many rivers, receives the waters of the 

Trent, which, from its prime ſource in the Moor- 
lands of Staffordſhire, winds near two hundred 


miles, with a deep and placid ſtream, navigable by 


large veſſels to Gainſborough above thirty miles, 


and by ſmaller to Burton above four times as far, 


and apt to cauſe wide and laſting inundations in 
the low flat country through which it flowW e. 


The Tees, which has its original fountain pn the 


Croſs-fell, and, running eaſtward, ſeparates York» 
ſhire from Durham, making a courſe. of near a hun- 


dred miles, is remarkable for the vehemence of its 
current, its cataracts, and the floods with which it 2; 
is apt to be ſwoln. Among the rocks at the bot- 


tom of a moſt dreary mountainous tract, called 


Teeſdale, or Langden-foreſt, it makes a fall of , 
_ eighty feet, called High- force, into a circular baſon. 


Lower down it forms a ſecond cataract of leſs mag- 


nitude called the Caldron-ſnoot ;. and at Barnard 
{till lower, the river with a ſlanting fall, or what is 
ſometimes called a rapid, exhibits a grand caſcade 


almoſt as far as the eye can extend its view f. 


+ Gough, vol. iii. p. 111. Sullivan, vol. it. p, 165. 


borders of Cumberland in the huge mountain of 
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Lomond, and falls into the Frith to which'it gives. 
its name after a courſe of above' ninety: miles, na- 
vigable as high as Stirting- by veſſels of eighty tuns; 
making many flexures, or, as they are called, reaches; 
which for beauty and regularity are ſcarcely equal- 
led, particularly between Stirling and Alloway, 
here the ſtream ſerpentizes cot rpg miles in 
a retilineal diſtance of hardly four. | 


The Clyde, the only great river of North Bri. Clyde. 


tain which runs weſt ward to the ocean; ſprings from 
Errick-hill in a very lofty mountainous tract of 
country, and runs above eighty miles to the Frith. | 
of Clyde, moſtly gliding with à gentle ſtream, but, 
below the influx of the river Douglas, near the 
town of Lanerk, forming a ſeries of cataracts, 
or one almoſt continued caſcade, through the ſpace 
of four miles and a half; than which it is hard 
to conceive a finer object of the kind. One of! 
theſe cataracts, which are called Linns by the 
neighbouring people, is named Corra-linn, and is 
ſaid to have a perpendicular fall of a hundred feet; 1 
and the fall of Stonebyres is ſtill more ſtriking, as 
the ſtream is there broader, conſiſting of three ca- 
taracts, one above the other, the compound alti- 
tude of which is ſixty feet 49. 

The Tay, accounted the greateſt of the North · Tay. 
Britiſh rivers in n of water, Sata not in deem 


Fs Gough, EY iii. p. 343. Wan p. 57 0 
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of courſe, derives its original ſtream from two ſprings 


at the foot of the Grampians a little to the north of 


Logh Lomond, and forms in its winding courſe | 


among the mountains an extenſive lake of the ſame 


denomination; whence it proceeds eaſtward to the 
Frith of Tay, performing a run of near a hundred 
miles from its commencement to its exit. M 
The Spey, a river eminent even among the rapid 
ſtreams of Scotland for the impetuoſity of its cur- 


rent, is derived from ſeveral ſprings in the high 
mountains which rear their heads to the ſouth of 


the weſtern end of Logh Neſs, the collected waters 
of which ſprings form a lake named Logh Spey, 


| whence the river iſſues, and running toward the 
eaſt, pours its waters into the ſea of Britain after a 


courſe of near a hundred miles. | 
To the ſouth of the Spey is the Dee, which 5 
pours a violent ſtream of ſeventy miles in length 
from the mountains of Bray-mar eaſtward to the 
Britiſh ſea, making in its way a fine cataract called 
the Lin of Dee. Another Dee in Scotland runs 


with a ſoutherly courſe by Kircudbright into the 
' Iriſh channel at the mouth of the Solway Frith. 


Another in South-Britain ruſhes from the moun- 
tains of Wales in a very curved channel by Cheſter 
to the ſame ſea. be 
The eaſtern parts of South - Britain, * by 
rivers of a long and gentle courſe, are almoſt deſ- 
titute of lakes; ſcarcely any exiſting in theſe parts, 
except Wittleſea- meer and a few other ſtill ſmaller. 


near it, all in the great fen-country which borders 
the Waſh. The largeſt of theſe is not above five 
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or fix miles long and two or three broad, but in 


times of inundation they overflow, ſo as to form one 


great temporary lake forty or fifty miles in circuit. 


Lakes are very numerous in Wales, particularly in 


the counties of Cardigan and Carnarvon, the latter 


of which is ſaid to contain no fewer than fifty at 
leaſt. But the lakes of this principality are vaſtly 


ſurpaſſed in beauty, as they are exceeded in ſize, by 


thoſe of Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and ſtill mor 
by thoſe of Scotland |]. Theſe. three laſtnamed 
parts alone of Britain can boaſt of lakes which me- 
rit particular deſcriptions, yet many which might 
have place in a larger treatiſe muſt be omitted here. 


In the number, magnitude, and beauty of theſe pie- 


ces of water the ſuperiority above all the reſt of 
the iſland belongs to Scotland *. 


ln Weſtmoreland on the borders of — Winder- 5 
is the greateſt lake of South-Britain, named Win- meer. 


dermeer, or Winandermeer, about thirteen miles 


long in a crooked line from end to end, from 
one to two broad, and from thirteen to two hun- 


dred and twenty-two feet deep; its northern and 
weſtern coaſts wild and mountainous, its eaſtern 
and ſouthern more deprefled. It abounds in vaſt 


ſubaqueous precipices. It is ſubject in an extraor- 


dinary manner to be agitated with ſtorms, bit the 


level of its ſurface has nearly in all weathers the 


I Gilpin o on the Wye, p. Bt, 82. - 


With reſpe& to the magnitude of the lakes no doubt 2 


be admitted, and with reſpect to beauty, Mr. Sullivan, a South- 


Briton, gives the preference to the Scottiſh lakes, vol. ii. p. 248, 


249. 
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THE BRITISH ASLANDS. © 
fame elevation, about ninety feet above the ſea at 


high- water mark. Its water is ſo clear _ tranſpa- 
in ſmooth 


rent that the eye can ſee diſtinctiy 
water through the medium of at leaſt a . yards, 

and view the inhabitants of its deep receſſes as they 
er in ſhoals.” Of about nine iſlands contained 
in the lake ſix form a cluſter, the greateſt of which 


has an area of thirty acres and an oblong figure di- 
vided in the middle by an n e in 


eee 10 
On the common Berker of Weſtmoreland and 


Cumberland is Ulleswater, the ſecond in ſize, 


and, according to ſome of the beſt judges, the firſt 
in beauty, of all the South-Britiſſi lakes, extending 


about ten miles in length, in general not above one 


mile in breadth, ſixty fathoms deep, in the form 
nearly of the letter Z, excepting that its angles are 
obtuſe inſtead of acute, ſurrounded by wild hills 


with generally well wooded and cultivated mar- 


gents; the ſouthern ſhores moſt mountainous, the 


eaſtern leaſt rugged, the weſtern and northern moſt 
varied with woods and rocks. Beſide the indeſcri- 
bable charms which this fine piece of water diſplays 
to the eye, its echos are ſaid to excite extraordinary 
ſurprize and pleaſure; the ſound of a cannon, re- 
verberated from rock to rock, ſtriking the ear fix 
or ſeven times, each time with a different found, 
and, as it were, * a different Juareer þ 


+ Gilpin" 8 Northem Tour, vol. i i. p. 142—1 63. Gough, 


vol. iii. p. 144, 1 33, 154. 
IT Gilpin, vol. ii. p. 50—61. Newte, p. 44, 45. 
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berland, is ten miles in compaſs, appearing to the 
eye to have a circular form, but ſomewhat oblong 
in reality. Interſperſed-with four or five iſlets, be- 


girt almoſt every where, eſpecially on the weſt, wid 


a green margent of meadow, and incircled, except 


in one ſpot, with mountains, this lake is pronounc- | 


ed to be beauty lying in the lap of horror.” The 
beauty i is augmented by the declivous fall of the 
river Derwent into the lake, and till more, at the 
fouthealt end, by the perpendicular cataract of the 
dar, which, ruſhing through a chaſm be- 


_ tween two toweriug rocks, is precipitated into the 


lake from a height of at leaſt 'a hundred feet C 


The greateſt and moſt majeſtically beautiful of Lomond. 


al the lakes of Britain is Logh Lomond in Scot- 


land, twenty-four, miles long, eight broad, from 
twenty to a hundred and twenty fathoms deep, in- 
terſperſed with thirty beautifully wodded iſlands, 
one of which is near three miles long, and narrow- 

ing toward the north amid ſtupendous mountains 


which confine it on all - ſides except the ſouth, 4 


and particularly overlooked from the northeaſt by 


the ſublime ridge of Ben-Lomond, which rears its 


Huge head near eleven hundred yards above the lake. 
By a ſtream called Leven, five miles in length, are 
_ conveyed into the Clyde the redundant watets of 


this glorious and celebrated lake, the ſurface of 


Which ſtands at a level of twenty-two feet above 
that of the ſea 1 55 


9 Gilpin, vol. i. p. 1068435 


ſl Sullivan, vol. ii. p- 248, 24 Pennant, vol. i. p- 224, | 
225. Gilpin's Scotland, r 


Logh 
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Logh Aw, ſituate northward of the great inlet 
of Logh Fine, is another amazing ſheet. of water, 
thirty miles long, one broad, diverſified with ten 
or twelve iſlands which are tufted with wood, and 
overhung on the noreaſtern end by vaſt mountains, 
particularly Cronaghan, at whoſe. foot flows with a 
turbid ſtream the outlet of the lake, which in its 


courſe of ſix or ſeven miles to Logh Edive, or Eti. 


ve, an inlet of the ſea, falls i in a ſeries of cataracts 


for the ſpace of three miles *. 


Logh-Leven, in the ſhire of Kinroſs, more wor- 
thy of notice for its fame than its magnitude, is of 
a circular form, cleven miles in cirguit, bounded 
on one ſide by mountains, on the other by a plain. 
Near its middle are two iſlands, in the ſmaller of 
which, not much above an acre in ſize, - ſtands an 


ancient caſtle, which appears at, a diſtance to float F 
on the lake, in which for a time was impriſoned 
the moſt amiable and lamentably Eg Mark 


Stuart, Queen of Scotland. f. : 

Logh-Tay, formed by the influx of * river Tay | 
into a noble baſon which lies in its courſe, is lit- 
tle inferior in grandeur of ſcenery to either of the 
two laſt. It i 1s fifteen miles long, near, two. broad, 
two hundred yards deep, ſurrounded by huge 


mountains, and bent into three fine flexures which 


contribute with other objects to heighten its beau- 
ty. . 


* Pennant, vol. 1. p. 217—223. Gilpin, vol. ii. p. 176. 
+ Gilpin's Scotland, vol. i. p- 92. „„ 5 
+ Pennant, _ i. P- "So 
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in the great chaſm of Glenmore between the nor- 
thern and ſouthern Highlands, are ſingular objects, 
nearly ſtrait as artificial canals, cloſely confined 
on Word ſides by mountains, and indued with this 

raor y quality, that they are: ſcarcely ever 
Hawks to be frozen even in the ſevereſt winters. 
This may be: cauſed partly by ſome internal warmth 
in the earth, and partly by the uncommon ſoftneſs 
of the atmoſphere in a ſituation ſo expoſed to ma- 
rine exhalations. Of theſe lakes Logh-Nefs is the 
greateſt, its length twenty-two miles, its breadth 


one, and its depth aer, to be in general a Da | 


dred fathoms. 


Of dipping dude, or uch as \difippear berienth Diving! 
the ſurface of the ground and afterward emerge, ſtreams. 


a conſiderable number might be traced in Britain, 
but two or three may ſuffice to be noticed here. 
The moſt noted, but by no means the moſt deciſive, 


inſtance of this kind in the iſland, is the river Mole, 
wWhich in the county of gurry in its deſcent to the 

., Tems, is in part abſorbed in a low ſoft piece of 
ground near two miles in length called the Swal- 


low, or mare properly Swallows, inſomuch that a 
very ſmall ſtream only is left, and in very dry ſea; 


ſons no ſtream at all, above ground between the vil- 


lages of Mickleham and Leatherhead, at the latter 
of which the whole body of its water is again ſeen 
flowing in a full rapid ſtream $. Above the town 
of Settle in Yorkſhire the Ribble tumbles into a 


Gough, vol. i. p. 176. 


3 | oo | deep 


\ 
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deep cavern, and is loſt in the bowels of the moun- 
tains for above three miles l. In thie ſame county 
the Greta, whoſe original ſpr 
the Ribble, runs about two miles under ground, 
making its appearance Howell: i in two or three 
places within that diſtance . At the baſe af Pen- 1 
nygent mountain two raten ad Hortonbec 
and Branfilbeck, croſs each other under — 
without mixing, as they, flow on different ſtratums 
one above the other f. The rivers Hemps and 
Manyfold, ingulphed in rocks at the interval of five 
miles aſunder, purſue their courſes under ground, 
the former through a rectilineal ſpace of four. miles, 
the latter ſix, and emerge to the light at Ilam on 
the borders of Darbyſhire and Staffordſhire, at the 
interval of only fifteen yards aſunder, after which | 
they unite their ſtreams and fall into the Dove f. - 
Beſide the cataracts and caſcades already noticed 
in the above brief ſketch of the rivers and lakes, 
many are obſerved in the mountainous tracts, which 
fall through a much greater ſpace of perpendicular 
* deſcent. Of the numerous waterfalls which con- 
tribute to adorn the fine vallies of Wales, I ſhall 
mention-only two, thoſe formed by the riyers Moth- 
vaye and Cayne, near the mountain of Kader. Idris, 
at but a ſmall diſtance aſunder, amid a delightfully 
variegated ſcenery. The former deſcends in one 


[| Gough, vol. iii. p. 42. 

* Gough, vol. iii. p. 42, 

+ Gough, vol. iii. p. 43. 3 

t — vol. ii. * 76. Gough, vol. ii. p. 305. 
place 
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place. 2 aritude of ben feet; ad deg 
by projecting parts of the rock. Tue latter aaseend 
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of hundred and fifty feet, broken 
by rocks as it falls, by which the grandeur of the : 
view is heightened}. In the \mountainous oon. 
try of Cumberland and Weſtmoreland ſeveral falls 
olf water are ſeen four or five hundred feet high, 
which after heavy rains are noble objects, but at 
other times are too ſmall in body of water to he _ 
tereſting. Perhaps the loftieſt of theſe is one at 
the lake of Buttermeer in Cumberland, which falls 
three or four hundred yards, yet is in general an 
object of no great beauty, appearing at a diſtance 
like a white ribbon biſecting the mountain, and 
called from its milky hue Sour: milk forte by the 
neighbouring people *. Among the innumerable 
caſcades of the Scottiſh mountains is that of the 
Rumbling-brig near Dunkeld, in one of the paſſes 
or entrances into the Highlands, where"a ſtream 


tes 4 eontinded ca- 


called the Bran makes a fall of fifty, or according 


to other accounts, a hundred and fifty feet amid 
objects which compoſe on the whole an inexpreſ- 
ſible ſcene of wild ſublimity, and below that makes 
a ſecond fall, which to theſe who have Hou "ow | 
the former is an object of great ne $ 


1 Tour in demon dre nd EG p. 120, 12. 


* Gilpin, vol. i. p. 118, 233. 
Gough, vol. iii. p. 307. ee 8 * in Scotland, wel 


i. p. 121—125. 
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Near Fort Auguſtus: the river Tarff in its deſcent 
to Logh-Neſs makes a fall of fifty, and, a quarter 
of a mile lower, another of two hundred feet f. 
Etive in the weſt of North - Britain, is a periodical 
Cataract of ſalt- water, which if it were permanent 
muſt, on account of its vaſt hody of water, have 
been greatly celebrated. | At the ferry called 
Conhuil, or the Raging- flood, Logh- Etive, fwelled 
at once by the tributary waters of Logh-Awe and 
the ſpring tides, diſcharges itſelf in a mighty cata- 
ract through a ſtraight formed by a rock protended 
from either ſhore, as if by a frolic of nature. The 
tide firſt rolling inward into the lake over the ſlop- 
ing backs of the rock, and then, in its return from. 
this arm of the ſea, falling over the precipitous face 
of the rocks toward the weſt, from a height of about 
fifteen, feet, aſtoniſhes and deafens all around it, 
and is heard, in ſome aur diem at the Weis: of. 
many miles 5.“ x | 
The bounty of prdpidence in furniſhing this and 
with fine ſtreams of water is highly improved in 
South Britain by the induſtry and ingenuity of the 
inhabitants, who have rendered many rivers more 
navigable than they had been in their natural ſtate, 
and have formed communications from one to, 
another by navigable cuts or canals, to the vaſt 
emolument of the nation, beſide the additional 
beauty which the face of the country thence receives. 


. a er TIENTS - > 
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t Newte, p- 139. 
$ Newte, p. 114. 
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This 9 . of indus TR "EY ſuch. 
artificial rivers, at once the conſequence and effi- 
_ cient of national riches, is in a ſtate of perpetual 
extenſion, ſo that even North- Britain begins to find 
its beneficial effects. Here 2 canal has been form- 
ed from the Forth to the Clyde, fifty-ſix feet wide 
at a medium above, twenty eight below, eight feet 
deep in body of water, and thirty-five miles long, 
ſixteen m of which are on the ſummit of the 
country, which is a hundred and fifty ix feet above 
the level of the ſea, and to which the aſcent is made 
on the eaſtern fide by twenty locks, and on the weſ. 
tern by nineteen. Part of this navigation is made, 
beſide fourteen. other aqueducts, through an aque- 
duct over the river Kelvin, four hundred and twenty 
feet in length, and near ſeventy t High above the 
heads of the ſpectators belowW l.. IR 
Among the numerous navi igable e of 
chis kind in South- Britain is the canal which has 
been lately made from the Severn to the Tems, aſ. 
cending from the former to the height of three 
hundred and forty- three feet by forty locks, and 
deſcending to the latter near Lecklade by twenty- 
two. The higheſt part of this canal is a funnel, 
or ſubterranean paſſage, bored through a hill for, 
the length of almoſt two miles and a half, and at 
the diſtance of two hundred and fifty feet below. 
the ſummit of the hill. This admirable canal. is 
faid to have coſt its proprietors two hundred thou- 
ſand pounds. A famous canal of the Duke of 
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Bridgewiter about twenty-ſeven miles in length, 

and finiſhed in in the year- 1776, runs from . 

gap at the mouth or eſtuary of the Merſey to the 
town of Mancheſter, paſſing in ſeveral places through) 
hills, inſomuch that the different parts of its ſub- 
terranean courſe, added together amount to ſome 
miles. To omit many other euts, completed of: 


begun, that which has been laſt mentioned com: 


municates at Preſton on the hill in Cheſhire, by a 5 
funnel in the hill near three quarters of a mile long, 
with -a canal ninety-three miles in length, which 


runs hence toward the ſouth-eaſt,” afcending to the 


height of three hundred and twenty ix feet by 
thirty-five locks on the northern fide, and deſeend- 


ing on the other by forty; its breadth twenty-nine 


feet above, at bottom fixteen, and its depth of water 
four feet and a half, bearing veſſels of twenty-five 
tuns. Its paſſage is bored through hills in five 
places: it is carried over the river Dove in an aque- 
duct of twenty-three arches, over the Trent in one 
of Tix, and over the Dane in one of three, beſide a 
hundred and fixty ſmaller aqueducts and culvetts, 
and over it are built no leſs than two hundred bridges 
for the accommodation of the Rs of the lands 
on both ſides f. N 
From ſuch a number of bridges over one candl 
we may eaſily ſuppoſe the multitude of ſtructures | 


of this kind to be prodigious in Britain, adapted „ 


to the various nature of the ſtreams, over which 
they are erected. Of theſe, excepting thoſe which 
belong to large towns hereafter to be deſcribed, a 


* Sullivan, vol. ii. p. 280. 


+ Gough, vol. ii. p. 387. | 
| few 
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* hens 7 of ter notice in this * 
Among thoſe of hay gee” is the bridge of Ro- 
cheſter on the Med way, five hundred and fixty-five 
feet long, conſiſting of eleven arches, finiſhed in 
the year 1392. At Coalbrook-dale in Shropſhire,” . 

where vaſt iron works are eſtabliſhed, is a bridge 
_ ofitaſt iron over the Severn, ereted in the year 
1999, a hundred feet wide in the ſpan of the areh, 
forty feet high from the baſe line to the centre, and 
containing three hundred and ſeventy-eight tuns 
anda half of metal. At Llangollen in Denbighſhire 
the Dee, foaming over ſhelves of rock in a very 
wide and deep channel, is croſſed by an extraordi- 
nary ſtone bridge of five large pointed arches, the 
largeſt not above twenty-eight feet wide, built on 
a ledge of rock on which it might ſeem impoſſible 
to fix a foundation, accounted one of the wonders 
of Wales, and faid to have been completed in 
the year 1356. Among other ſingular bridges of 
Wales is that which is called by the Welch Pont y 
Pridd, confiſting of a fingle arch over the torrent 
flood of the Taafe, built in the form of a ſegment 
of a circle a hundred and forty feet wide acroſs the 
ſtream, and thirty-four feet high; doubtleſs one of 
the wideſt arches in the world f. | 


Alter the greater bodies of water flowing in na- Mineral 
tural or artificial channels, or apparently quieſęent ſprings. 


in widely enen cavities, ſprings of ſtrongly 
| 4 For the above 3 * Gough, vol. i. p. 233. vol. ii. 

p- 417, 582, 583. Tour in Monmonthſhire and Wales, p. 28, 

29. 5 ; . | 
v impreg- 
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impregnated water come next in review. Theſe 
are in ſo great number and variety as to give 
ground for large particular treatiſes; impregnated 
in ſeveral degrees with falt, ſulphur, iron, and many 


other ſubſtances. Some even have been diſcovered 


abounding in matter of an inflammable. nature, 

which on the application of a lighted candle would 
kindle into flame, and boil meat or other proviſions 
with the force of a culinary fire. Among the mul- 
titude of mineral wells a few, only, of noted efficacy 
in medical caſes, come within 15 plan of a * 
geò graphical treatiſe. «. 6 et > 

Four or five miles ſouth of Tunbridge i in Kent 

are wells of medicinal water, which, impregnated 
with ſhelly particles and marine falts, is found to be 


a a ſtrong deobſtruent and bracer, ſpecifically lighter 


than the German Spa by four grains in ſeven ounces 
and a quarter, and lighter than common water by, 
ten grains. The ſanative power of theſe ſprings 
was accidentally diſcovered by Dudley Lord North 


in the year 1606. In the county of Surry, weſt- 


ward of the charming downs of Banſted, are the 
wells of Epſom, the water of which is Cathartick, 
diſcovered in the year 1630, formerly in high eſti- 
mation, but now neglected ſeemingly from caprice 
rather than any rational conſideration. Of a much 
higher reputation of late have been the waters of 
Cheltenham, a village ſituate on a brook called the 
Chilt which flows to the Severn in Glouceſterſhire. 
Theſe, firſt made known to the' publick by Do&or 
Short in 1740, are cathartick, and are found to 
have conſiderable, wy againſt the randy, ſcor- 
xo butic 
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ale pions, the ag pe and inflammations 

] of the eyes. 
Within the e city of Bath i in Somerſrithira bir m- Bath. 

native ſprings ariſe, of great and long eſtabliſhed ,_ 


celebrity, well known and much uſed by the an- * 


cient Romans. The water is clear, ſteams by the 
action of ſubterranean fire, and is found impreg- 
nated with vitriol, ochre, a kind of calcareous 
earth, a marine falt, a little calcareous nitre, a 
little bitumen, and very little ſulphur. It is ſoft 
and milky to the taſte; uſeful, by internal or ex- 
_ ternal application, in all diſorders of the head, 


5 nerves, and ſkin; but ſo powerful and ſudden in 


its effects, that a greater preparation, a more ſtrict 
regimen, and a greater attention to the different 
degrees of heat, is required in the uſe of this than 
of moſt other fluids of this claſs. The ſeaſons of 
reſort to theſe famous baths are ſpring and autumn, 
and the ſpace of time, during which a patient is com- | 
monly directed to drink and bathe, is fix weeks. 
For the convenience of bathers and drinkers, com- 
modious buildings are erected round the ſprings. | 
The water is of different degrees of warmth in the 
different receptacles, and theſe have different names, 
as the Croſs-bath, the Queen s-bath, 'the King? 8— 
bath, and the Hot- bath. | 


. About a mile below the city of Briſtol, in a ſlop- Briſtol. 


ing bank of the muddy river Avon, under lofty 
romantic rocks on the north of the river, riſes a a 
lukewarm ſpring of a kind of limeſtone water, con- 
taining a ſmall quantity of acid and ſulphur, ſoft 
and Plan to the —_— without ſmell, of great 

| medical 
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medical virtue, when taken into the ſto 
againſt foulneſs of the blood and conſumptive ten- 
dencies ; and againſt ſcrophulous and ulcerous caſes, 
when externally applied. The walls of the pump- 
room, built for the accommodation of patients, pro- 
tect the ſpring againſt the flux of the tide which 
riſes above it; yet by ſome ſubterraneous- paſſages 
the water ſuſtains a temporary adulteration, not 
only- by the riſe of thee tide, but alſo: my heavy 
rains. | 
Matlock In Darbyſhire are many a e fountains, par- 
and Bux- ticularly the tepid wells of Matlock and — 
ton. the former a village on the Darwent, the latter fif- 
teen miles farther to the norweſt. One — 
in theſe waters is, that thoſe of Buxton are not im- 
pregnated with calcareous matter, while thoſe of 
Matlock are. The latter became known in the. 
year 1698; the former ſoon after the beginning of 
the Chriſtian era, having been uſed in bathing by 
the Romans. The tepid ſprings of Buxton are ſitu- 
ate in the vicinity of ſeveral cold ſprings in a vale 
ſurrounded by uneven wavy land. Their water, 
which raiſes Fahrenheit's thermometer to eighty- 
two degrees, is tranſparent, without color, taſte, 
or ſmell, and contains a great number of bubbles, 
apparently a kind of permanent vapor, ſuſpended 
in it. In theſe bubbles is ſuppoſed to conſiſt the 
peculiarity of this fluid; and in them, together 
with its temperature and purity, its medicinal ef- 
ficacy. This water is often found efficacious againſt 
obſtructions, ſcorbutic rheumatiſms, and various 
other diſeaſes, and is * — of the ſame 


opera- 


7 
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ie 4 khn of Rach if it were mixed with a 


ſmall quantity of SIR ate, W 
near it. wo re 
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On a large elevated. and; 5 moor in Tanber 8 
ſhire, anciently part of Knareſborough- foreſt, achte 


of ripling ſprings, are the villages of Upper and 
Lower Harrowgate, about a mile aſunder, where 
are found, beſide ſome others in the neighbour- 


hood, four medicinal wells within the circumfe- 
rence of a circle ſeven or eight yards in diameter, 


yet different in temperature, impregnation, and 
medical virtue, but all abounding in ſulphur. Of 
the waters of Harrowgate- two ſprings bear the 
higheſt eſtimation. The  Tewet-water, or Sweet 
Spa, diſcovered in 1638, is a weak chalybeate 
ſpring of a ſort of milky taſte, ſituate in the Up- 


per town. The Stinking, or Sulphur Spring, ac- 


Tounted the ſtrongeſt of the ſulphureous claſs in 


Britain, applied to dropſical, ſcorbutic, and gouty 


8 complaints, riſes in the Lower town, and its ſtream 
is received in four baſons under four different build- 


ings, one for the uſe of drinkers, the reſt for warm 
or cold bathing. The water is quite clear, but in 
its taſte and ſmell it ſeems a mixture of rotten eggs, 
ſea water, and ſulphur. The ſeaſon jn which pa- 


tients reſort to Harrowgate for the benefit of the 


waters is from May to the end of September. 


At the foot of a lofty cliff about a quarter af a IRE 
mile ſouth of the town of Scarborough, which ſtands rough. 

beautifully in form of a creſcent over the ſea on the 
_ coaſt of Yorkſhire, is a celebrated Spa, riſing like 


the boiling water of a pot, and | diſcharging above 
vol. III. N oenty 
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twenty-four gallons in an hour. The fluid is ſaid 
not to differ much in nature from that of Chelten- 
ham, nor from that of Pyrmont. It is clear, in- 
clining to a ſky color, cathartic in its effects, impreg- 

- nated with ſalt and ſteel, of a pleaſant acid taſte ' 
and inky ſmell. Of two wells, that which is farther © 
from the town is more cathartic and bitter; the 
other more chalybeate, briſk, and pungent. The 
ſeaſon of reſort is in the hot months of ſummer, 
when many allemble on account of ben or amuſe- 4 
„ nnr | x 
Moffat. - Of the het waters ar North Britain 1 mall 
notice only thoſe of Moffat and Peterhead. Mof- 
fat is a very, ſmall town in the Shire of Dumfries, 
near which © are two ſprings, one of them about 
four miles from the town, the ſtrongeſt mineral 
in Britain, and of a very bracing quality. The 
other, which is of a milder nature, and now com- 
monly uſed, is not above a mile diſtant, and iſſues 
out of a rock about thirty feet high, by the ſide 
of a deep glen, at the bottom of which runs a 
ſtrong ſtream. The former ſpring has been great- | 
ly injured by the admiſſion of another ſtream into 
tit, which has deprived it of two-thirds of its qua- 
_ lities.” At Peterhead, on the coaſt of Aberdeen- 
ſhire is a very good mineral ſpring, which operates 
as a very ſtrong diuretic, and is conſidered as 
very efficacious in removing any complaint in the : 
bowels *. 


* Newte, p. 52, 173. 
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Next to the waters of this iſland the bemperubube Tegen 


of its atmoſphere demands ſome attention. Ag ture. 
Britain extends through eight degrees of latitude, 
ſome. variation in its temperature muſt ariſe from 
that of its climate, but a far greater is occaſioned 
by the diverſity of elevations and expoſures of the 
land. Thus we find that in the low level tracts, 
which lie on the ſouthern ſide of Murray-Frith, 
beyond the fifty-ſeventh | degree of latitude, the 


harveſt often commences before the end of July, 
which is earlier than in ſome of the moſt ſouthern, 
but at the ſame time elevated, parts, of the iſland, 


about the latitude of fifty- one; and, by comparing 
places which differ greatly in elevation, an een 
inſtances might be adduced. z 
The eaſtetn and inland parts of South. Britain, 


which extend from Wales to the Dover-ſtrait and 


Britiſh ſea, differ leaſt from the neighbouring con- 


tinent in air and in temperature; hotter in ſummer 


than the reſt of the iſland, and colder in winter 


than the moſt northern lowlands ; the ſnow lying 


deeper here, and for a longer time, than in any 
low tracts in Scotland. This difference naturally | 
ariſes from the great breadth of the land in the 


ſouth, and its poſition with reſpect to the neigh- 


bouring countries. The weſtern fide of the iſland 
is of a moiſter air, and more equable temperature, 
than the eaſtern; leſs hot in ſummer, leſs cold in 
winter, and, particularly leſs expoſed to eaſterly 


winds, which blow. during the greater part of the 


ſpring, to the annoyance of the inhabitants and the 
a of the abe fruits, eſpecially in the north, 
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where theſe winds are accompanied often with: fan 


or wet fogs. But, while the weſtern parts are more 
ſheltered from the eafterly, they are more expoſed 
to the weſterly winds, which blow during by much 
the greater part of the year, filling the incumbent 
atmoſphere with aqueous ee and e fre- 
quent rains. 

The difference in wok wo als between the 
two oppoſite fides of Britain is moſt conſpicuous in 
its northern extremity, beyond the Friths of Clyde 


and Forth, where clouds, wafted by weſterly winds, 


are broken! in, their paſſage by the mountains, and 


/ 


moſtly exhauſted before they can reach the eaſtern 
coaſt. Hence it often happens that, while for weeks 
together the Highlands are darkened with,fogs and 
deluged with rain; the Lowlands on their eaſtern, 
fide enjoy the ſunſhine and a clear ſky. Theſe 


Highlands are, from their altitude, expoſure to the 


ocean, and ſerrated ſurface, ſubjected, more than 
any other part of Britain, to the double evil of in- 
tenſe cold, and redundant moiſture. Here the 
ſpring is bleak and piercing; the ſummer of ſhott 
-duration and little warmth.; the autumn from the 


beginning of Auguſt deluged with rain; the winter 


long, dark, and tempeſtuous, during which the in- 
habitants are ſecluded from all intercourſe with 
their neighbours in the Lowlands, and often too 


among themſelves, by deep beds of ſnow, impaſſa- 


ble torrents, pathleſs mountains, and impracticable 


moraſſes. So fierce is the cold in the upper re- 
gions of this mountainous tract, that ſome animals 


which inhabit them turn white in winter, in like 


manner 


"BD. A IAI N. 
manner as in the moſt northern countries of the 
continent ne, the nigors of __ feaſon are moſt 


intenſe. . 
On the As of the aa chiefly depend y Vegeta | 


the productions of the ſoil. Theſe, too various in 


Britain to be particularized, are by the induſtry of 


the inhabitants uncommonly abundant, yet in ge- 


neral capable of great augmentation by more ex- 


tenſive exertions; for, with a great inferiority in 


Wales and Scotland, the chief ſeat of agriculture, 
as alſo of manufactures and commerce, is that 
greateſt and beſt diviſion of the iſland which is well 
known by the name of England. Here the ſoil, 
more eſpecially toward the eaſt, improved to a very 
high pitch of fertility by long continued efforts of 
a, happy induſtry, teems with vaſt quantities of 


wheat and other kinds of grain, of which a large 


portion is exported to foreign markets, but much 


alſo is imported, ſo that it ſeems not eaſy to fix the 
balance. What may be the annual quantity produc- 
ed on an average in England, much more in all Bri- 
tain, calculators differ ſo much as to leave it un- 


determined 10 In eren in England agriculture is 
. 0 PE obſerved 


— 


The higheſt i is that of Mr. ee in which 
the quantity of wheat produced in England alone is made ſe- 
venty- two millions of buſhels, that of barley ninety- two millions, 
and that of oats eighty millions, beſide rye. This computation, 
notwithſtanding the conſumption in the feeding of horſes, the 


making of malt, and even in the manufacture of ſtarch, may be 3 


thought beyond the truth, if what has been aſſerted from reports 
on the corn trade be admitted, that grain is not produced in 


England 
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THE: BRITISH ISLANDS. 
obſerved to be exerted moſt on the pooreſt ſoils; of 
which the county of Kent, perhaps the beſt culti- 


vated part of the whole iſland, is an inſtance. 
In the mountainous tracts of Wales, in thoſe of 


a ſimilar nature in the north of England, and in 


almoſt all Scotland, oats are the principal bread- 
corn, the ſoil being leſs fit for the production of 
wheat. The weſtern parts of Britain in general are 
leſs adapted to the culture of grain than the growth 
of graſs and timber, on account of their ſuperior 
moiſture. This is eminently the cafe with the Welch 
and Scottiſh highlands, particularly the latter, where 


the quantity of arable ground is very ſmall, and its 


value greatly diminiſhed by the heavy rains. Here 
agriculture yields only oats and potatoes, and theſe 
in ſo ſparing a manner as to make but a ſcanty food 
for the half-ſtarved natives. Theſe alpine regions 
contain feveral fine woods of oak, fir, and other 
trees, many miles in extent, but, from their ſitua- 
tion, of little uſe to the community, as the expence 
of conveying the timber to places of ſale would pre- 
clude all profit. South- Britain abounds in wood, 


particularly Hampſhire, and ſome old foreſts are 
ſtill in part preſerved, as that of Deane in Gloceſ- 
terſhire; but much foreign timber is imported, and 


that of domeſtic production ſeems to bei ina ſtate 


of gradual decline. 
1 Hs 
England in ſufficient quantity for the conſumption of its inha- 
bitants. The eomputation is indeed much beyond the double 
of that of Mr. King and ſome other earlier calculators ; but agri- 
culture has ſince their time encreaſed. 


In 
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In England clover and other ſuch. 1 are pro- 
ane in immenſe quantities for the feeding of 


cattle, as alſo turnips, carrots, and cabbages for 
the ſame purpoſe. Hops are cultivated very much 


to the advantage of the nation, particularly in ſome 
of the ſoutheaſtern counties. Much excellent cyder 
is exported, great quantities of it being made in ſeve- 
ral counties, as Herefordſhire. and Gloceſterſhire, 
the latter of which is ſaid to be unrivalled in the juice 


of the apple l. Among the rarer forts of plants cul- 
tivated in South-Britain are liquorice, ſaffron, and 


woad, none of them in ſuch plenty as to preclude 
importation. The firſt, a plant with deeply pierc- 
ing roots, ſtrong. herbaceous ſtalks four or five feet 
high, and, on the tops of theſe, flowers of a pale 
blue color, has been. cultivated principally about 


Pomfret in Yorkſhire, Workſop. in Nottinghame 


ſhire, Godalmin in Surrey, Elme in the Ifle of Ely, 


and in ſeveral places about London, but no where 
in this iſland ever much exceeding the thickneſs of 
a man's thumb in the ſize of its root. The ſaffron, 


with a bulbous root of the ſize of a nutmeg, and 


long tubed flowers of a kind of purple blue caft, 
has for its chief, and now almoſt only, place of cul- 


ture the country about Walden in Eflex. Woad, 


which not only affords a laſting and ſubſtantial blue 
die, but is alſo of great uſe in fixing many other 


colors, is a biennial plant, about four feet high 


with yellow flowers, raiſed by its cultivators chiefly 
in the midland counties, and prepared for coloring 


4 Rudder's New A of Glocetrſire 1779, p. 26. 
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by being cut, dried, and reduced by a tedious mo. 


ceſs into powder. 5 


It is probably in conſequencs of the e of 
its temperature and the excellent nature of its ſoil 
that ſo many kinds of uſeful animals thrive to ſuch 


a degree of perfection in Britain; but at the fame 


time great merit is in this reſpect to be aſcribed to 
the inquiſitive temper, the Jaudable. induſtry, and 
the ingenious: diſpoſition of the natives, Who are 


apt to import, and affiduouſly to improve by fkil- . 


ful management, whatever they diſcover uſeful or 
deſirable in other countries. The large Britiſn dogs 
have been ſo long in eſtimation for ſtrength and 
fierceneſs, that they were an object of attention to 
the ancient Romans, who carried them to Rome 
to combat with wild beaſts in the barbarous exhi- 
bitions of their amphitheatres; and at preſent per- 
ſent perhaps no country can more juſtly boaſt of 
other tame eee eee its n! its N 
and its horſes. 

As the uſeful animals are numerous, Fr noxious 
and predaceous tribes are few, and none of them 
formidable. As wolves have been long extermi- 
nated 8. the largeſt quadrupede which lives by prey 
is the fox, and of this the omen? would be Thin. if 


0 About the year 961 Edgar, King of England, EE 2 
rinces of Wales to furniſh annually, in lieu of tribute, the heads 


öf three hundred wolves; whence aroſe fuch a perfecution of 


theſe noxious animals, that in three or four years very few were 
to be found. Warrington's Hiſtory of Wales, 4to. p. 173. 


But they were not totally exterminated in North-Britain till 


the reign of Charles the Firſt, in the feventeenth _— 
Newte, p. 226. | 


it 
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many reſpe&s. Among the rarer wild animals of 
buſtard, a large, heavily flying ſpecies of bird, 


of which ſtill ſubſiſt in the wide open downs of the 


iſland, called Lord Ray's foreſt, where fix or ſeven 
hundred of theſe animals rove together iin-one/hend; 


the males; or bulls, were maned on the neck like lions. 


land -, and in that of Chillingham-caſtle in Northum- 


Dr 1 u. 55 


it were not preſerved as an object of the — 2 
ſavage ſpirit of hunting which ſtill abſurdly pervades 
a great proportion of the Britiſh nobility and gentry, 
to the no ſmall detriment of the community in 


the granivorous and graminivorous claſſes is the 
weighing between twenty and thirty pounds, a few 


ſouth. But the waſtes of the Scottiſh highlands 
are the only-confiderable ranges of the wild ſpecies. 
Here is the bird called the Ptarmigan, or Ptarmag- 
han, grey in ſummer, but excepting a few feathers in 
the tail, of a pure white in winter. Here is a parti- 
cular kind of hare, inhabiting only the tops of the 
mountains, grey in ſummer, but in winter white as 
ſnow, except the edges and tips of the ears ||. Here 
are great numbers of roes and other ſorts of deer, wild 
and unconfined in their ranges as hares or other game, | 
particularly in a large deſert in the norweſt of the 


and here alſo were formerly wild neats, or biſons, of 
a whitiſh hue, extremely fierce and terrible, of Which 


This ſpecies appears at preſent to be extinct, except a 
very few preſerved in a tame ſtate in parks for curio- 
ſity, as in the Duke of Queenſperry's park in Scot- 


berland f. 


[ Pennant mY i. p· oY : 
* Gilpin's Scotland, vol. 1i. p. "9. 
+ Pegge in vol. x. Archœologia. 

—_ Moor- 
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Moor- fowl, or black game, are found in the 
: Welch, as well as the Scottiſh wilds. Woodcocks 
are in general very ſcarce in South- Britain, but are 

in conſiderable plenty in ſome maritime tracts of 

the iſland, as at Ravenglas in Cumberland, where 
the tenants are bound in their leaſes to ſell them to 
the landlord for a penny each f. Water-fowl of 
many different ſpecies abound in the great fens, and 
vaſt numbers of ducks of ſeveral kinds are taken 


in decoys in different parts of the country. In the 


great fen country are prodigious flocks of tame 
- geeſe which conſtitute chiefly the wealth of the in- 
habitants, each flock attended by a gozzard, or 
gooſe-herd. For the ſake of their feathers theſe 
geeſe are plucked from three to five times in the 


year, by which barbarous cuſtom many of the poor! | 


creatures periſh in cold ſeaſons 5. 


Sheep, whoſe fleeces are a prime ſource of Bri- 
tiſh opulence, can hardly be fewer than twelve or 
thirteen millions of various ſorts and ſizes in the 


whole iſland. Vaſt numbers of a large kind, weigh- 
ing from a hundred to a hundred and ſixty pounds, 
and bearing fleeces of twelve and eighteen pounds 


weight , are bred in the fertile parts of South-Bri- 
tain, particularly in that tra& of country which ex- 


tends from the river Anker on the north of War- 


wickſhire to the Humber, and from the Trent to 


the Ouſe, which runs through mne 


+ Burn' s Hiſtory of Cumberland, vol. ii. p· 21. 
Campbell's Political Survey, vol. iii. p. 1 57. 
(Gough, vol. ii. p. 235. 


Smaller 


* 


Smaller ſorts cover the ridge of Cotſwold, the 
Downs, . and other” ſuch tracts in ſo large flo 8, 
that no leſs than ſix hundred thouſand are ſaid to 
graze about the town of Dorcheſter in Dorſetſhire 
| within the circumference of a circle only twelve 
miles in diameter. Sheep and all other kinds of 
cattle are ſmall in the higher tracts of Wales and 
Scotland. The ſheep of Wales yield excellent mut- 
ton, but not very good wool. The Scottiſh high- 
lands, notwithſtanding their bleakneſs, are found 
to contain paſtures admirably adapted to this kind I 
of quadrupeds; and an indigenous breed, which (7 of 
had been almoſt extinct, with exceſſively fine ſilky 
fleeces, falling in ſoft ringlets, and of a ſnowy 
whiteneſs, is now, by the attention of certain pub- 
lic ſpirited gentlemen, in a ſtate. of. revival. in VIS 
formerly negleQed part of Britain. $3948 Ns 
Extraordinary attention is given to ) abun impeeds 
ment of the breed of cattle *, particularly horſes, 
inſomuch that this noble animal has attained in 
South-Britain ſuch a degree of excellence, that 
when conſidered at once with reſpect to ſwiftneſs, 
ſtrength, and perſeverance, the Engliſh horſes have 
ſcarcely any rivals in Europe, excepting in the Tarta- 
rian deſerts. The beſt of thoſe, which are reſerv- 
ed:to contend for prizes in the race, are .reckoned 
to run at the amazing rate of eighty- two feet and a 
n in a nn of time, or nearly an mile 


1 To improve the breed of Gon a thouſand guineas 80 
been given for the uſe of a ſingle ram for a ſingle ſeaſon; and 
e for tle Forenyg of a 2 he cow 8 a fine OW, + 
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in'a minute. On the elevated tracts of the welt 
and north, the horſes are ſmall and hardy, as are 
alſo the neats, which in Scotland are moſtly black. 


Many thouſands of the latter are driven annually 


from Wales and Scotland, but much more from 


the latter, in a lean condition, and ſold to the in- 3 


habitants of the richer tracts, where they are ſoon 
rendered fat. Cattle bred in the rank paſtures of 
South- Britain, eſpecially the marſhy flats, grow to 
a great ſize; oxen of fifteen hundred weight being 
not uncommon, and ſome approaching to the weight 
of a tun, or even exceeding that enormous bulk. 
The beef of this cattle is allowed to be as good as 

any in the world for every uſe, particularly for the 
purpoſe of falted proviſion ſtored for the victual- 
ling of ſhips or troops. In ſome parts toward the 


welt more profit is made of the milk than the fleſh 


of neat cattle. Great quantities of excellent .cheeſe 


are made and exported with various qualities, and 


under various names. From Cheſhire and the 
neighbouring parts fourteen thouſand tuns. have 
been long ago computed to be ſent to London 


alone, beſide what is furniſhed to other parts of 


Britain, and what is exported to Ireland and other 
countries, which has been rated at ſixteen thouſand 
more. The cheeſe made annually in all Britain 


amounts to the value of ſome millions of pounds, 
and very probably no leſs than ſeven hundred thou- 
ſand carcaſes at leaſt of beef are ene every 
year within the iſland. 
The lakes and rivers of Britain in general furniſh E 
fiſh in conſiderable TY. but the rivers of the 
ſouth, 


b R 1 T A 1 N. 


ſouth, moſtly flowing through ſtratus of clay, 
and with conſequently ſomewhat turbid fireams, +. 


are little viſited by ſalmon, while theſe fiſh aſcend 
the clearer waters of the north in ſuch multitudes, 
that the exportation of them brings large foams into 
the country. The moſt ſouthern falmon fiſhery on 
the eaſtern coaſt is at Whitby in Yorkſhire. The 

quantity and: goodnefs of theſe fiſh encreaſes toward 


the north, fo that from the ſingle fiſhery of the Dee 


near a hundred and ſeventy thoufand pounds welght 
of pickled ſalmon are ſent commonly in a year to 
London, and nine hundred and thirty , barrels: to 
the ſouthern parts of Europe. In the Tay at Perth 


fotty-eight thouſand pounds weight are ſometimes 
taken in one morning; in the Spey about ſeventeen 
hundred battels in a ſeaſon; and at Loghaber, on 


the weſtern coaſt, where theſe fiſh never appear ſo 


Among the innumerable other ſorts of fiſh taken 
in freſh water is a ſpecies of trout found in Ulles- 
water, beautifully clad in ſcales of a filver hue, 


and ſometimes weighing above thirty pounds; and 
the Char, which in Logh-Leven in Scotland is two 


feet and a half long, but much —___ ſtill in 2 8 
: Britain. 
The ſeas which environ this iſland ſeems even to 


* 


2 early as on the eaſtern, about fifty tuns yearly f. | 


farpaſs the land in the contributions which they 


offer to the general plenty. Vaſt ſhoals of various 


fiſhes ſwarm around' the coaſt. Pilchards to the 


amount of ſixty or ſeventy thouſand barrels are 5 


+ Pennant, vol. i. p. 25, 75, 122, 144, 209. | 
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annually taken on the ſhores of Cotnwall: and thoſe” 
in its vicinity, of which almoſt thirty thouſand hogf- 
heads have been found exported at a medium. From 
the town of Yarmouth in Norfolk fifty thouſand 
barrels of herrings are ſaid to be generally exported 
in a year, beſide great quantities conveyed into the 
interior country. But all the fiſh taken by Britiſh 
people, on their own ſhores, amount to a trifle, in 
compariſon of the immenſe quantities which _ 
be procured on the coaſts, and in the inlets, of the 
Scottiſh highlands, where cod, ling, and other ſorts 
of fiſh, but, above all, herrings, crowd one on 
another in ſo enormous ſhoals as to ſurpaſs all power 
of calculation, offering to the inhabitants of thoſe ' 
bleak territories, and to the Britiſh nation in general, 
a prodigious object of induſtry, an inexhauſtible 
ſource of wealth, and ſuch a nurſery of ſeamen as 
cannot be paralleled in Europe. Such however are 
the unfortunate- circumſtances of theſe hitherto ne- 
glected highlands, deſtitute of towns, and ſubje& 
to a multitude of inconveniencies, that their inha- 
bitants have as yet been unable, in any conſider- 
able degree, to avail themſelves of this vaſt bounty 
of providence, whence the more fortunate Dutch, 
who employ many hundreds of large fiſhing veſ- 
ſels on theſe coaſts, have drawn the greateſt advan- 
tages J. The Scottiſh fiſheries, however, have ſo 
far encreaſed of late years as to require above twelve 
thouſand tuns of ſalt annually, of which about nine 
thouſand are imported from Portugal 5. 5 


+ See Anderſon's View of the Hebrides and weſtern coaſts of 
Scotland. 
5 p- 111, 112. 
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_- Weben of the earth ſeem to * with the poffils. 
fn. and with the ambient ſeas, in furniſhing 


> 

2 the materials of Britiſh induſtry and wealth. Vaſt 
5 beds of various foſſils lie at no great depth beneath 
5 


the ſoil, in almoſt every part of the iſland, and nu- 
| merous. mines have been opened which give em- 
= ployment to whole multitudes of workmen. - The 
. tin mines, for which Britain was anciently ſo fa- 
mous, are at preſent almoſt confined to Cornwall, 
where their annual produce amounts nearly to the 
value of two hundred thouſand pounds, including 
what is conveyed to foreign markets, which was 
once calculated at eight hundred tuns yearly ||... 
. Of copper Cornwall is ſaid to furniſh the value of 
two hundred thouſand pounds annually, all Britain 
that of a million, and the quantity exported was 
formerly rated at above a thouſand tuns. Lead 
is raiſed in many parts of Britain, as, beſide others, 
in the counties of Darby, Vork, N orthumberland, 
Cardigan, and Denbigh, in ſuch abundance that 
near twenty thouſand tuns are exported every year, 
beſide great quantities conſumed in various works 
at home. 4 
No mines of gold or ſilver are- A in mis 
but ſome of the latter is extracted from the ore of 
lead, and bits of gold ore are found in the tin mines 
of Cornwall and elſewhere. Iron, a metal of the 
greateſt utility, and, by the benignity of provi- 
dence, moſt copiouſly. diffuſed, may be found in 
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the alum-works near Whitby in Yorkſhire. Ful- 
lers earth may be ranked among the ſubterraneous 


ſtance which is known by the name of black: lead, 


THE BRITISH ISLANDS. ; 


plenty in all parts of this iſland; but of this though 


great quantities are made, great quantities alſo are im- 
ported from Sweden and Ruſſia. According to ſome 


calculations, the former ſome years paſt amounted 
annually to thirty thoufand tuns, the latter to fifty 
five thouſand; while other ſtatements have more 
than doubled the former amount, and have taken 
about the eleventh part from the latter. As foſſil 
coal is now faid to be applied, with as good efficacy 
as charcoal of wood, to the fmelting of iron, par- 
ticularly at the iron-works at the river Carron in 
Scotland, which are the greateſt in Britain, the 
quantity of iron raifed at home may be ſuppoſed to 
be augmented, and the latter computation to be 
nearer the truth. In the works at the Carron a 
thouſand workmen are faid to be conftantly em- 
ployed, and many thouſands of tuns of coal con- 
ſumed in a year; by the loweſt "jms realy a hun- 
dred tuns, previouſly charred, in the day f. 
Above two thouſand tuns of vitriol, and at leaſt 
as many of alum, are annually exported. Of the 
latter ſubſtance three thouſand tuns are made at 


treaſures of this ifland ; as alſo that fingular ſub- 


and which, beſide ſeveral other purpoſes, 18 applied | 
ro the making of writing-pencils. Of this the only. 
conſiderable mine is near Keſwick in Cumbertand, 


t Newte, p. 291, 292. Some eſtimate the whole annual 
quantity conſumed by theſe works at 570,000 tuns. 


- | 5 ſuppoſed 


. 
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ſuppoſed to be capable of ſupplying all Europe, 1 


and permitted by its proprietors to be opened only 
once in ſeven en ny the market A be over. ; 


ſtocked. 


Several mines iv hol pps of bolt! alt; n | 


cularly on the ſouth of Northwich in Cheſhire, where 
are vaſt quarries of rock-falt, inſomuch that from a 
ſingle pit four thouſand tuns are annually drawn. 
Many ſprings of ſalt- water, called Brine-pits, have 
been diſcovered in South, but none in North-Bri- 


tain. The principal are in Cheſhire, along the ri- 


ver Weaver, and about thirty miles from the ſea.” 
The brine, or ſalt-water, is boiled until the aqueous 
parts are evaporated, and the ſalt alone remains. 
At the ſprings of Nantwich a pound of ſalt is ob- 
tained from ſix pounds of brine F. Vaſt quantities 
of ſalt, yet not enough' to ſupply the conſumption, 


are made in Britain, from the brine, or by boiling 


2 ſolution of the foſſil ſalt l pores this or how 


ſea water. 
A foſſil of ME value to this iſland is its 
coal, of which vaſt beds are, or may be, opened we! 
| almoſt every part of it, and very conſiderable quan- 
tities are exported to the neighbouring countries. 


The fineſt ſort is the Cannel-coal, of which the beſt 


is found in Lancaſhire, ſmooth, ſolid, of a beau-' 


tiful ſhining black, often turned into ſnuff. boxes, 
and other toys, or ö but _— uſed as fuel, 


8 Phil. Tran. No. wy 54. I Aikin” 8 Bad a l 


p. 92, the duty accruing to government from Cheſhire falt is 


faid to be at leaſt 200,000, pounds annually. 
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THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 
of which it is in all reſpe&s an excellent kind, ſup- 


plying by the brightneſs of its flame the want of 
candles. Beſides this, three kinds of coal are com- 


monly noticed. That which is called Scottiſh-coal, 
though found alſo in South-Britain, is ſmooth and 
eaſily ſplit, burns briſkly with a white flame, and 
conſumes entirely into white aſhes without cinders · 
That which is uſually termed Welch- coal is more 
laſting, emits little ſmoke, and burns into *cinders. 
This kind is fitteſt for malt-houſes. Different from 
both the above is the common Newcaſtle coal, of 


which above forty ſorts have been reckoned, ſtrong, 


heavy, and conſtituting an exceedingly good fuel 
for general uſe, commonly called Sea-coal, as og 


carried by ſea to London. 


The chief mines of coal are worked i in Shine: 5 
land, Durham, and Northumberland. In Cum- 
berland the wealthy town of Whitehaven, which 


has encreaſed ſince the year 1566, from about thirty 
inhabitants to twelve thouſand, owes its exiſtence 


to the coal trade. In this it employs near two hun- 


dred large veſſels, and ſends about two hundred 


thouſand tuns of coal to Ireland every year. The 


mines here are wonderful, being puſhed even under 


the bed of the ſea, to the depth of near ſeven hun- 
dred feet, ſo that ſhips every day ſail over the heads 

of the workmen. Among the engines employed 
in theſe works are pumps and fire-engines which 
are ſaid to, diſcharge at the rate of twenty-eight 
thouſand hogſheads of water in twenty-four hours. 


The far greater town of Newcaſtle upon Tyne in 
Northumberland gives employment to four or five 


hundred 
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hundred ſhips, and ſends to London clans ſix hun- | 
dred thouſand chaldrons of coal, of thirty-ſix buſhels 
each; but the whole quantity annually ſhipped from 
this town, and its members in this trade, has been 
computed at ROO hundred and fifty thouſand 
tuns. 

5 great variety of en dueed flouriſh i in South, Manuf» 
Britain, improved to the higheſt pitch of excel. wes: 
lence, and managed on the moſt extenſive ſcale 
ever known. Machines of various kinds, contriv- 
ed and gradually brought nearer to perfection by 
the perſevering reflective genius of the natives, 

greatly lighten the labor of the artizan and manu- 
facturer, ſo that works are performed by a few 
hands which would otherwiſe require many; by 
which means manufactures are multiplied, the goods 
are ſold at a low price notwithſtanding the high 
wages of workmen, the merchant is enabled to 
obtain the ſpeedy execution of his orders at home, 
and a decided pre- eminence in the markets abroad. 
To particularize all the ſpecies of manufactures in 
South-Britain, would be to enumerate every contri- 
vance of mechaniſm in the moſt improved ſtate 
which it has hitherto attained, in any age or coun- 
try, for the convenience and uſe of man. Their 
annual collective produce, which was ſtill in a ſtate 
of augmentation, before the commencement of the 
preſent French war, was rated at near fifty- two 
millions of pounds, and they were conceived to 
give employment to a million of families, or five 


I Campbell, vol. iii. „„ 1 
E 2 | millions 
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millions of people. Vet the operations ; of mechanical 


: uu thus wonderfully productive, are almoſt 
all confined to England, the people of Wales hav- : 


ing as yet made very few exertions of this kind. 


The great and ſtaple manufacture of England is 


that of wool, in which twelve or thirteen millions 
of Britiſh fleeces are annually conſumed, beſide 
great quantities of fine wool, amounting to the price 


of about fix hundred thouſand pounds, imported 


from Spain. The value of woollen goods manu- 
faQtured in the year is ſuppoſed to have amounted 


to full twenty millions of pounds, and that of the 
quantity exported, to about four millions. Above 
eleven thouſand tuns of raw cotton are ſaid to have 
been annually imported, and to have produced in 
manufactured goods the value of about ſeven mil- 


5 lions of pounds. Ten millions five hundred thou- 


_ fand pounds is ſaid in the ſame ſenſe to be the worth 
of the manufactured leather; and one million, that 


of earthen ware of many different kinds, among 


which is the porcelain, or China ware, which at 
Chelſea, and other places, has been improved to 


a high degree of beauty and of eſtimation. Even 


the ribbons minufaQtured at Coventry were com- 
puted at the yearly value of five hundred nn. 


pound “. 


Of glaſs of ſeveral forts were exported diate A ” 
ſand ſeven hundred tuns and eight hundred and 


three cheſts in the year 1764, fince which time the 


quantity is Goubileſs much augmented. The chief | 


„ Sheffield © on the Commerce of the i States. | 


exer- · 
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exertion of the cutler's art is made at Sheffield in 
VForkſhire, where forty thouſand workmen are ſaid 
tobe employed i in the making of cutting inſtruments 
and various kinds of hardware. As great a num- 
ber ſeem to be occupied at Birmingham, or Brim- 
migem, in Warwickſhire, in the fabrication of 
guns, locks, and a great variety of other metallic 
utenſils. Unfortunately the avarice and oppreſſion 
of contraQors oblige in ſome caſes the workmen to 
_ exert their ingenuity, not, for the maſterly finiſhing 
of the goods, but for the affording of them cheap. 
Hence much of the hardware is ill-tempered, flaw- 
ed; half-finiſhed, or brittle. To omit many other 
objects of the handicraft induſtry of the Engliſh, 
even the manufacture of tobacco-pipes is a matter 
of ſuch conſideration; that the clay. of which they . 
are made is forbidden by the e to be ex- | 
ported 1 in its crude ſtate. : | 
The highlands of North-Britain may bei Eid 5 to 
be as yet almoſt deſtitute of manufactures, and the 
lowlands have but few in compariſon of the ſouth. 
In theſe lowlands, inſtead of the woollen, the linen 
manufacture is the chief object of induſtry, inſomuch 
that ſeveral years ago four hundred thouſand yards 
of linen were yearly whitened in one bleachery on 
the banks of the Tay; and the whole quantity 
ſtamped for ſale in Scotland, beſide what was made 
for private uſe, amounted to above ſeventeen mil - | 
lions of yards, in value near nine hundred tiouſand 
pounds, which quantity has been fince augmented. 
In the town of Paiſley and its neighbourhood, on 
the Clyde, the quantity of * ſewing thread an- 
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nually made, many years ago, was valued at fifty 
thouſand pounds, that of lawns at ſeventy. thouſand, 


and that of filk gauze, which is here afforded 
cheaper than in any other place, at ſixty thou- 
ſand +; which manufactures together with others 
have conſiderably ſince enereaſed, above fifteen 
thouſand perſons being thereby maintained ** 
Notwithſtanding the neglect, in great part, of 


her fiſheries, the unimproved condition of many 


extenſive tracts of land, the want of manufaQures 
in many places where manufactures might be eſta- 


bliſned, and the enormous, unexampled, and ſeem- 


ingly intolerable load of taxes, by which the prices 
of all articles of conſumption are raiſed, and conſe- 


quently the wages of workmen rendered high, Bri- 


tain in commerce and in wealth holds among Euro- 
pean ſtates the undiſputed pre- eminence. Exclu- 
ſively of the inland navigation, the commerce of 


Britain before the preſent war employed a hundred 


and ten thouſand ſeamen, and near fifteen hundred 
thouſand tuns of ſhipping, which at ſomewhat leſs 
than a hundred and forty tuns to each veſſel at a 
medium conſtituted near eleven thouſand veſſels. 
The annual value of the exports was rated at above 
twenty millions of pounds, and that of the imports 


is ſuppoſed to have been ſo much leſs as to leave a 


balance of one or two millions in favour of Britain. 
The balance however by ſmuggling and other means 
is rendered very uncertain, and whatever may be 


+ Pennant, vol. i. 


+ Newte, p. 70. 


its 
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its ubm great part wy it, — ho whole, is 


again carried out of the kingdom by the payment 


olf the intereſt of the national debt due to foreigners, 


and by the great numbers of Britiſh n who tra- 
vel or reſide in foreign countries. 4 


The traffic of the Britiſh merchants. extends in SEP 
general to almoſt all parts of the globe, and new 


markets are frequently found for the vending of 
their merchandize. 


ſtate of the Britiſh commerce with the ſeveral coun- 


tries will be given, as far as known, in the ſeveral 
Of ſugar are annual- 
ly imported from the Tropical iſlands of America 
above ninety· four thouſand tuns, of rum almoſt 
forty- two thouſand hogſheads from the ſame, and 
of tea near twenty millions of pounds weight from 
Of ſugar are re- exported to other parts of 
Europe above thirteen thouſand tuns, part refined : 
and part unrefined ; of rum above thirteen thouſand 


deſcriptions of the countries. 


China. 


hogſheads, and of tea about ſeven millions of pounds 
weight. Among the articles imported and re-ex- 
ported are cod-fiſh and train oil. 


and ninety thouſand quintals in the year 1785 


from the coaits of Newfoundland, where many Bri- 
tiſh veſſels are employed in this fiſhery. For the 


. procuring of train-oil ſhips are ſent every year from 
Britain to * Abele in the ſeas of Greenland, 


Spitzberg, * 


Some of the exports, and two 
or three of the imports, have already been noticed, 
nor would a minute and tedious detail of theſe be 
agreeable to the reader, or contribute in any ade- 
quate degree to his information, beſides that the 


Of the former 
were carried to foreign markets above five hundred 
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THE. BRITISH ISLANDS. 
Spitzberg, and lately alſo in thoſe which waſh wank 


coaſts of South America. 


Some companies of kan privileged Wa ex- 


cluſive charters, monopolize certain branches of 
commerce. Thus the Hudſon's-Bay Company have 


long excluſively held the trade of peltry in that great 
Mediterranean of North-America. But by far the 
greateſt commercial corporation ever known is the 


Eaſt- India Company, which monopolizes the traf- 


fic between Southern Aſia and Britain. This great 


company is in its preſent ſtate a potent commercial 


commonwealth under the protection and control of 


the Britiſn government, holding vaſt, populous, 
and wealthy territorial poſſeſſions in the Indian re- 
gions, whence it raiſes between three and four mil. 


lions of pounds annually of revenue, and where it 
maintains very powerful armies for the defence of 


its dominions, to which an addition has very lately 
been made by conqueſts from Tippoo Sultan. it . 


employs i in its trade eight or ten thouſand ſeamen, 


and more than a hundred and ten ſhips of great 


ſize.” But an account of this great commercial 
body and its concerns, which would be prepoſterous: | 
in this place, will be given in the deſcription os: 
Hindoſtan, where its poffeſſions lie. To its proper 
place alſo is referred an account of the Sierra Leona 


Company, lately embodied for the philanthropic 


purpoſe of introducing legitimate commerce into 
the-African regions, and precluding the'morives for 
that infernal trade, the exportation of ſlaves, which 
to the indelible infamy of many members of the 
Britiſh Fs, who m_ by every art the 


amiable 


— . — 


— 
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widows attempts of: others, _ AM bead 
the government of Britain. Ip | 
The improvable nature of ho foil, vita 


and variety of her uſeful foſſils; her favourable:firu- 
ation for nautical excurſions, her extenſive line of 


_ coaſt, the great number of her ports, her many 
navigable rivers, and the induſtrious enterprizing 


ſpirit of her inhabitants, who have availed them- 
ſelves in a great meaſure of theſe advantages, have 


contributed to raiſe the commerce of Britain to that 
enviable and envied ſtate to Which it has arrived: 


yet, great and unequalled as this commerce is, ſinee 
it is very far from being diffuſed in any due pro- 
portion in all parts of the country, it is ſtill ina- ö 


dequate to the extent · and reſources of the iſland; 
and will doubtleſs advance to a much higher pitch, 


unleſs checked in its progreſs by ſome great calg- 
mity. A very ſevere ſhock it has already received 


by a moſt extraordinary war with the French com- 
monwealth; a ſhock the more remarkable, as the 
ten preceding years, from the termination of the 
American war, formed the moſt flouriſhing period 


which Britain had ever ſeen ; and how far it may 
revive, under an enormous and ſtill growing load 


of taxes, is no very eaſy matter of conjecture. 

The length of Britain, taker 
from ſouth to north, is at leaſt five hundred and 
fifty Engliſh, or four hundred and thirty-three Iriſh 
miles. Its breadth in the wideſt part, from the eaſt 


toward the weſt, is above three hundred of the for- 


mer, or near two hundred and forty of the latter; 


but it is relatively very narrow in ſeveral places, Is 


at 


| directly in a line Area. 
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at the Solway Frith, where it is hardly: ſixty Eng- 
liſh miles broad, and at the Forth and Clyde Friths, 
where it is but twenty. Its ſurface contains about 
fifty-ſeven millions of-Engliſh, or above thirty-five 
millions of Iriſh acres, an area which is much be- 
yond the double of thoſe. of all the 1 aka Ga, NG | 
tiſh iſlands taken together. 5 1 
This great area is diſtinguiſhed i into two main 
diviſions of unequal extent, called South-Britain 
and North-Britain, ſeparated one from the other 
by the lower part of the river Tweed, and an ima- 
ginary line drawn thence weſtward through the 
Cheviot-hills, and the rivers Kirſop and Eſk, to the 
Solway Frith. South-Britain is divided into two ſtill 
more unequal parts, England and Wales, ſeparat- 
ed by the lower part of the Dee and its eſtuary, the 
Severn ſea, the river Tave which falls into that ſea 
at Cardiff, and an imaginary line drawn thence. 
northward to the Dee. North-Britain, which is 
alſo called Scotland, is divided likewiſe into two 
parts ſeparated by the Friths,of Clyde and Forth. 
All theſe diviſions are ſubdivided into counties or 
| ſhires, the number of which in the whole iſland is 
eighty-two; Wales containing eleven, ge for- 
ty, and Scotland thirty-one. 7 
I he names of the eleven Welch counties are Gla- 
morgan, Brecknock, Carmarthen, Pembroke, Car- 
digan, Radnor, Montgomery, Merioneth, Carnar- 
von, Denbigh, and Flint. Of theſe the ſix former 
conſtitute what is called South-Wales, and the five 
latter North-Wales. In a political ſenſe the coun- 
ties of Wales are twelve, the iſland of Angleſea, of 
| which 
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which am heben with bd given in its proper place, 
being politically a part of that principality. 8 
Ik) be forty counties of England are chase Car: England. 
wall, Devon, Somerſet, Dorſet, Wilts, Gloceſter 
or rather Gloſter, Monmouth, ' Hereford, Salop or 
Shropſhire, Cheſter or Cheſhire, Darby, Stafford, 
Worceſter or Wurſter, Warwick or Warrick, Ox- 
ford, Berks, Hants or Hampſnhire, Suſſex, Surrey, 
Kent, Eſſex, Middleſex, Bucks or Buckingham. 
ſhire, Hartford, Bedford, Cambridge, Suffolk, Nor- 
folk, Lincoln, Huntingdon, Northampton, Rutland, 
Leiceſter or Leiſter, Nottingham, Vork, Lancaſter 
or Lancaſhire, Weſtmoreland, Durham, Northum- 
berland, and Cumberland. The common term of 
ſhire affixed to the proper name of the county, 
cauſes in ſome inſtances a change in the name, as 
the county of Hants is called Hampſhire, and that 
of Cheſter Cheſhire. By far the greateſt of all the 
Engliſh counties is Yorkſhire, containing three mil- 
lions ſeven hundred and ſeventy. thouſand Engliſn 
acres, and divided into three ridings, or trithings, 
by which are ſignified third parts, the eaſt, welt, 
and north. The ſmalleſt county is Rutland, con- 
taining in its Area only: 2 a hundred one. ten thouſand 
Engliſh acres. nn 
The counties of Scotland are e amen Scotland. | 
ly ſtated by different writers. They may be reckon- If 
ed thirty-one in number, excluſively of the two 
counties of Bute and Orkney, which, though poli- 
tically conſtituting a part of North-Britain, are in- 
ſular counties quite ſeparated from the main. land. 
FROS counties or r ſhires are e Roxborough, Berwick, 
Hadding- 
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Haddington, Edinburg, Peebles, | Selkirk, Dum- 
fries, Kircudbright, Wigton, Aire, Renfrew, Lan- 


: erk, Linlithgow, Stirling, Clacmannan, Kinroſs, 


Fife, Perth, Forfar, Kincardin, Aberdeen, Bamff, 
Elgin, Nairn, Inverneſs, Argyle, Dumbarton, Cro- 
martie, Roſs, Sutherland, and Cathneſs. Some 
of theſe counties are differently named, and it ought 


to be obſerved that, 'independently of the fhires, 
Scotland is conceived to be divided into the follow- 


ing thirty-nine diſtricts, Galloway, Nithiſdale, An- 


nandale, Eſkdale, Euſdale, Lidiſdale, Tiviotdale, the 
Mers, Lauderdale, Clydeſdale, Kyle, Carrick, Cun- 


ningham, Lothian, Sterling, Renfrew, Cantyre, 


Lorn, Argyle, Fife, Menteith, Lenox, Perth, Stra- 


thern, Breadalbin, Merns, Angus, Gewry, Athol, © 
Mar, Badenogh, Loghaber, Buchan, Bamff, Mur- 
ray, Roſs, Sutherland, Strathnavern, and Cath- 

The number of inhabitants in Britain has been 
variouſly eſtimated, but probably amounts to near 


eleven millions, of which South-Britain contains 


above eight millions, and of theſe very probably 
half a million belong to Wales. Whatever be the 
exact number of People, it is very inadequate to 
the area of this great iſland, and diſtributed very 
differently in different parts. In England the towns 
and villages are numerous, large, and full of peo- 


ple, while the rural parts, though highly cultivat- 


ed, are thin of inhabitants: for here agriculture is 


managed. on an extenſive ſcale, and ſcarcely any 


more inhabitants are ſuffered to remain on the farms 


than are neceſſary for their cultivation: thus, thoſe 
: hands 
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vids which would be ſuperfluous in the rural 
parts, are collected in towns, where their induſtry 
is as much exerted in manufactures, as that of the 


peaſants is in agriculture. The caſe is diametrically 
oppoſite in the Scottiſh highlands, which, except 


on the borders of the lowlands, are deſtitute of 
towns, and have hardly any other villages than 


hamlets of a few miſerable hovels each; but the 
people, thickly ſpread over the face of the country, 


conſume its whole produce, and ſtarve for want of 


an opportunity. to exert their induſtry, as they 
neither have manufaQures, nor other agriculture 
than that of little ſcattered patches of ground. Some 
tracts in theſe wilds are quite deſert, particularly. 
what is called Lord Ray's Foreſt in Sutherland; an 
extent of rock, or moſs, thirty miles wide, WON. 
of trees, houſes, and human beings. 


” i 
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the Scottiſh lowlands is-a kind of medium between 


the above deſcribed modes, but varying in different 
parts, and in general, particularly in the ſouthern 
parts of Scotland, approaching nearer to that of 
England. In the laſt named diviſion all the great 
populous towns of- Britain, excepting two in Scot- 
land, are found. The names of all will be ſeen 
in the tables at the end of this deſcription of the 
Britiſh iſlands ; but it is neceſſary here to deſcribe 
a a few, ſelected on account of their magnitude or 
ſome uncommon circumſtance. | 5 


London, the capital of all the Britiſh dominions, 3 
and perhaps the greateſt city in Europe, ſtands | | 


| moſtly in the county of Middleſex, but partly in 
that 
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; that of Surrey, in a level country, fomewhat ſhel- 
tered on the northern ſide by riſing grounds, or 
gently ſloping hills, on the banks of the Tems, at 
the diſtance of near fifty miles from the ſea. 
it was founded is a matter of uncertainty 855 but i it 
was doubtleſs a conſiderable town while the Ro- 
mans remained maſters of South-Britain, and may 
probably have been founded, or at leaſt new-model- 
led, in the reign of the Emperor Claudius, about 
fifty years after the commencement of the Chriſ- 
tian era. It has been ſeveral t. es ruined by hoſ- 
tile attacks, particularly in the times of the Daniſn 
wars, and by accidental, conflagrations, one of the 
greateſt of which hapfhhed in the year 1666, when 
by far the greater part of the city was laid in aſhes. 
Since that great calamity it has continued to ad- 
vance in extent and beauty to the preſent time. 
London, prodigious in its preſent dimenſions, 
extends on both ſides of the Tems, but much more 
on the northern, where that fine river makes a 
kind of creſcent- like flexure, and comprehends not 
only what is properly called the city of London, 
but alſo the city of Weſtminſter, the Borough of 
Southwark, and ſeveral villages, which ſtood for- 
merly detached one from another, but are now 
connected by continued ſtreets. The whole forms 
an immenſe, yet annually encreaſing aſſemblage of 
buildings, inhabited by about a million of people, 


8 It is ſaid to have been, beſide other names, called Llun- 
dain by the ancient Britons. Warrington” $ Bikey of Wales, 


. 


and 
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and occupying a great, but Jcxteemely: irregular 
ſpace of ground, about ſeven miles long, and from 
three miles to half a mile broad. According to 
calculations made ſo many years ago that they muſt 
be conſidered as low in its preſent augmented ſtate, 
this enormous metropolis annually conſumes above 
a hundred thouſand neat cattle, beſide two hun- i 
dred thouſand calves, ſeven hundred thouſand ſheep, 
eight thouſand tuns of butter, eleven thouſand tuns 
of cheeſe, two hundred and fifty thouſand pigs and 
ſwine, beſide a vaſt quantity of other proviſions, 
and in fuel fix hundred thouſand chaldrons of coal. 
The river admits veſſels of conſiderable burden 
quite within the town, whoſe commerce and riches 
are amazingly great. The parts of the town which 
are on oppoſite banks are connected by three noble > 
bridges of ſtone. London Bridge, finiſhed ſo early 
as the year 1209, byt) ſince ſomewhat altered, is 
nine hundred and fifteen feet long, conſiſting of 
| Nineteen arches, with a draw-bridge in the middle. 
Weſtminſter Bridge, which was built in twelve years 
ending in the year 1747, is doubtleſs one of the 
fineſt ſtructures of the kind in the world, twelve | 
hundred and twenty-three feet long, forty-· four 
broad, conſiſting of fourteen piers, two ſmaller and 
thirteen greater arches, the middle one of which 
is ſeventy- ſix feet wide, and the reſt decreaſe in 
width regularly, each by four feet, as they retire 
from the center. Between the two above mention- 
ed bridges is that of Blackfriars, with elliptical 
arches, finiſhed in the year 1 779: at the expence 
5 ; e ie 
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of above a hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, in 
beauty and magnificence not eaſily rivalled. 


The houſes of London are in general hve or 
four ſtories high, their roofs covered with handſome 
yellow tiles ; but both public and private buildings | 
of extraordinary ſize and magnificence are very 


numerous. Conſpicuous far above the reſt in 


height and majeſty is the vaſt cathedral of Saint 
Paul, which forms a noble obje& in the approach 
to the city. This is the greateſt and nobleſt Pro- 


teſtant Church in the world, built of Portland-ſtone, 


three hundred and forty-four feet high, near five 
hundred long, two hundred and twenty-three broad, 
and occupying an area of above two Engliſh acres, 


excluſively of the church-yard, which ſurrounds it, 


and is incloſed with a railing of iron baluſters five 
feet and a half high. This admirable fabric, which 


was firſt erected in the beginning of the fourteenth 


century, was, after ſeveral damages and repairs, to- 


tally deſtroyed in the conflagration of 1666. It 


was rebuilt on its preſent plan, in imitation of Saint 
Peter's church in Rome, by the great architect Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren, in thirty-ſeven years, beginning 
in 1675, at the expence of near a million of 
pounds. | | s 
Among the numerous great edifices of this vaſt 
metropolis is the Tower, which may be conſidered 


Aas the citadel of London, ſuppoſed to have been 


founded by William the Firſt, and finiſhed by 
William Rufus, who incloſed it with walls; but it 
has been ſince augmented by other princes. In this 
fortreſs are kept the office of ordnance,. the mint, 
| = the 
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: the records, th N office and the N as BY 


the armories. A remarkable pile of building is 
the collegiate church of Weſtminſter, commonly ; 


called Weſtminſter-Abbey, venerable, for its anti- 


quity, it being ſuppoſed to have been founded in 
the eighth century, and an object of curioſity, as 
being the depoſitory of the deceaſed Britiſh Kings 
and nobility, and as alſo containing monuments 
raiſed to the memory of many perſonages illuſtrious | 


. for literary or military merit. 


A remarkable ſtructure, of a very kind 5 the | 


2þave, is a fluted. pillar, monumental of the con- 


flagration of 1666, erected by Sir Chriſtopher Wren 


in 1677, two hundred and two feet high, fifteen 
feet in the diameter of the ſhaft, adorned with æm- 
blematical figures, and aſcendible by ſtairs on the 
inſide. An uncommon building, alſo is that of 
Weſtminſter-Hall, where the courts of juſtice are 
held. This conſiſts of one vaſt room, ſuppoſed to 
be the greateſt in Europe unſupported by pillars, 
unleſs we except the town-houſe of Padua ||, near 
three hundred feet long, and above ſeventy broad, 

but of a mean appearance on the outſide, firſt bullt 
by William Rufus, but rebuilt by Richard the Se- 
cond in 1397. Of a very mean appearance is Saint 
James's palace, in compariſon of the extraordinary 


ſplendor of the Britiſh court, which reſides here in 
winter, and of which this fabric is conſidered as the 


general reſidence, though ſeveral other palaces be- 
long to the Britiſh royal family in London .and its 
vicinage. 


"1 See —— vol. At. * . 
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The only palace of the Britiſh monarch, which 
diſplays true regal magnificence, is Windfor-caſtle, 
ſituate twenty-two miles weſtward of London, at 
the town of Windſor in Berkſhire, on the ſouthern 
ſide of the Tems, on a gently ſwelling eminence, 
which commands an extenſive proſpect over a moſt 
charming country. A caſtle is ſaid to have ſtood 
here before the time of William the Firſt who im- 
proved the place, but the fabric, as it now ſtands, 
though ſince improved, was built by Edward the 
Third. It conſiſts of two ſpacious ſquare courts 
with a round tower between them, and eccupies an 
area of twelve acres. It has the advantage of a 


terrace-walk, one of the fineſt in the world, made 
by Queen Elizabeth, eighteen hundred and feventy 


feet in length. It has alſo the advantage of a lawn, 


or park, three miles in circuit, appropriated to the 
royal family; a greater park fourteen miles in 


compaſs, open for the amuſement of gentry, and in- 


cluding the park, a foreſt thirty miles in circum- 
ference, in which however are many inhabitants, 


and even ſome towns. Windſor, or New Wind- 


for, which has grown from the decay 'of an old 
town near it of that name, is large and handſome, 


and, in its political capacity, ts a ORD return- 


ing two members to parliament. 


Portſ-- 
mouth. 


The town of Portſmouth ſtands in a low fitia- 
tion, at the ſouth-weſtern extremity of a diſtrict of 
Hampſhire called Portfea, which at high-water is 
an iſland, fourteen miles in compaſs, but joined 
to the main land by a bridge. This town is of no 
great magnitude, . containing perhaps little more 

than 


than twenty thouland ee but is more re- 
gularly and ſtrongly fortified than any other in Bri- 
tain. It is chiefly remarkable for its ſtupendous 
docks and dock yards, where immenſe quantities 
of materials are ſtored for the building of ſhips, 
this being the principal ſtation of the Britiſh ſhips 


of war; for, its harbor, which confiſts of three 


parts, the main body and two branches, is doubt- 


leſs one of the nobleſt in the world, its bottom being 


exempt from rocks and other impediments, its en- 


trance unbarred and clear of obſtructions, and its 
depth even at low water ſufficient for the greateſt 


ſhips, while it is completely ſheltered from every, 


wind, and capacious enough to accommodate ſome 


hundreds of veſſels. A capital advantage alſo to 
this harbor is the ſafe and ſpacious road of Spithead- 


oppoſite to it, a road twenty miles long and three 


broad, between the Ie of Wight and the main land 


of Hampſhire, capable of accommodating a thou- 
ſand ſhips at once without the leaſt 
danger. Portſmouth ſeems to have b 
tified to full effect by the great Q 
In its municipal capacity it is -a 
rough, and market-town. 


fliculty or 


Saliſbury ſtands in Wiltſhire, of: which it iu the Saliſbury. 


capital, in a valley, at the confluence of the river 


Willy with one of thoſe ſtreams which bear the 


name of Avon. Theſe rivers, united with others; 


form a large ſtream, which is navigable to the ſea 
from a place two miles below the city. This town 


is ſaid to have had its origin in the reign of Richard 


the Firſt, when the inhabitants of Old Sarum, Sor- 
1 1 biodunum, 


Bath. 
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biodunum, or Severia, a Roman town at the diſ- 


tance of a mile, began to forſake their former man- 
ſion, which in the reign of Henry the Seventh be- 


came quite waſte, and to fix their habitation in 


this place, which became a city in the political ſenſe 


of the word in the reign of Henry the Third, who 


granted it a charter of incorporation, and made it 
a county in itſelf, Saliſbury, or New Sarum, is 
large and handſome. Its ſtreets mutually croſs at 
right angles, and are copiouſly ſupplied with water 
by canals faced with brick. But that which renders 
this town remarkable is its cathedral, the loftieſt 


in Britain, and of ſo ſlender a conſtruction as to 
create aſtoniſhment, It is built in form of a croſs, 
four hundred and ſeventy-eight feet long, ſeventy- 


ſix broad, and, to the top of the ſpire, four hundred 


and ten feet high. It was finiſhed in forty- two years 


ending in 1262, but has received ſome repairs long 
BR toner; Nec eters tc 

Bath, ſeated on the northern ſide of another 
river called Avon, in the county of Somerſet, in a 


deep cloſe valley ſurrounded by an amphitheatre of 


hills, is a ſmall, but remarkably beautiful city, ele- 
gantly built of a fine kind of ſtone, and conſiſting 


of two towns, the old and the new. The ſtreets 


are in general broad and well paved, particularly 
in the new town. The moſt ſplendid parts of the 


city are the buildings called the Two Creſcents and 
the Circus,” inhabited by people of conſequence. 
The creſcents are ſuch in their appearance as to be 
entitled to rank among the moſt beautiful ſtructures 
in the world. Bath is incloſed with a flight wall 

| in 


D. "Ri r e eee 
in which are four gates. It is a place of antiquity, 


having been a Roman town, and furniſhing at this 
day ſeveral monuments of Roman antiquity. At- 


tracted by its medicinal waters, a greater number 
of gentry reſort to this town in ſpring and autumn 


than to any other in Britain; the number of fami- 
lies, who come to it from other places for health 


or amuſement, being reckoned ſeveral hundreds 


: commonly; 
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Briſtol, formerly 2 ne and Brif. Briſtol. 


tow, and pronounced even now Briſto, ſtands on 
both ſides of the ſame Avon with Bath, at its con- 


fluence with the river Frome, in a low ſituation, 
but on the ſide of a gently riſing ground, at the 
diſtance of four miles from the Severn ſea, partly in 

the county of Somerſet, but more in that of Glo- 

ceſter. It is next to London the greateſt city of 
Britain in commerce, wealth, and population; its 
inhabitants probably exceeding a hundred thouſand 


in number. It is nearly of a circular figure about 


ſeven miles in compaſs; its buildings crowded, 


its ſtreets narrow, and many of its houſes five or 
ſix ſtories high. In a political ſenſe it belongs to 
neither of the counties between which it lies, but 


is both a city and county in itſelf. When it was 


founded is unknown, and ſcarcely any mention of 
it is found in hiſtory before the year 1063. The 
narrowneſs of its port is remarkable. It may be 
called a dry harbor notwithſtanding the river which 


forms it; for the veſſels at ebb lie on an ouzy bed 
in a deep channel, but the returning tide lifts them 
"6 the nh of the wharfs. * veſſels of great 


burden 


4 
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| burden aſcend. to the quay, which runs on the 


north ſide of the town along the river Frome,” or 
Froom ; though many remain in a lower ſtation at 
Hongroad, and others at EO, TION is wa 
lower than the former. | 

Liverpool, fituate in Lancaſhire, < on the awed 
ſhore of the eſtuary of the river Merſey, and rifing 


from the ſhore with an eaſy nope, is ſtill inferior 


even to Briſtol in the extent of its traſſic, and the 


number of ſhips which it employs. Some reckon 


it ſecond only to London in the appearance of 
wealth and induſtry. By this induſtry it has grown | 
to its preſent magnitude from a very inconſiderable 
town; its population, which can hardly be leſs 
than ſixty or ſeventy thouſand, being at preſent at 
leaſt ten times as great as it was even in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth; nor is it exceeded by more 
than a very few Britiſh towns in the beauty of the 
buildings and ſtreets. Much has been added by 
art to the naturally advantageous ſituation of the 
place, particularly three baſons, or wet-docks, ca- 
pable of containing near four hundred ſhips of five 


hundred tuns in perfect ſecurity *. With reſpect 


to municipal privileges Liverpool is a corporation 


governed by a mayor and aldermen, aud are 8 


two members to parliament. 
More handſome ſtill than Liverpool is Teclsemsd 
Lancaſter, the chief town of Lancaſhire, ſeated on 


the river Lune or Lon, large, populous, and re- 


markable for its neat and clean appearance. Its 


. Newte, p. 31. 
| Roman 
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Roman relics are urged as a proof of its antiquity. 


It received its charter from King John, and has a 
mayor for its chief magiſtrate. It was burned by the 
Scots in an irruption in 1322, but has been rebuilt 
with much greater advantage. Its caſtle is uſed as 
a court of aſſize and a jail for the county. Lancaſ- 


ter enjoys large commercial dealings, and the river 
admits veſſels of two hundred and fifty tuns as 


high as the bridge o the town which conſiſts of 
four arches. / 


Mancheſter, ſituate on aha rivers ook and Irvell Mancheſ- 
at their confluence, in Lancaſhire, is, in a political 


| ſenſe, only a village, or market-town, but inferior 
in magnitude to few cities in Britain, its inhabitants 
amounting to above ſeventy thouſand f. It is re- 
puted a town. of conſiderable antiquity, but owes 


its preſent greatneſs entirely to its immenſe manu- 


faccures, particularly of cotton, which, beſide the 
townſmen, are ſaid to give employment to at leaſt 
fifty or ſixty thouland perſons in the neighbour- 


hood. 


\Dinnicghoms by a ne corruption called Birming- 
Brimmigem, extends along the ſide of a hill in a bam. 
form ſomewhat reſembling that of a half. moon, in 


the county of Warwick, on the border of Stafford- 
| ſhire. It is in the ſame political predicament with 
Mancheſter, and appears to exceed it in number of 


inhabitants, who are ſaid to be no fewer than a 


hundred thouſand f. It reſounds throughout with 


+ Newte, . 27. 
t Newte, p. 8. | 
ſtrokes 
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ſtrokes of hammers, its people being employed in 
prodigious manufactures of iron, ſteel, and other 


ſorts of hardware. This town, great part of which 
is elegantly built, ſeems to have had exiſtence at 


leaſt as early as the eleventh century, but has been 


raiſed to its greatneſs by manufactures alone. 


Norwich. 


Norwich, the capital of Norfolk, is a city of 
great extent, the walls being three miles in com- 
paſs, and the whole town, including the ſuburbs, not 


leſs than ſix; but it is not proportionally populous, 


its habe not exceeding the number of fifty, 
or at moſt, ſixty thouſand. Its houſes are ſo in- 


termixed with trees, that ſome have called it a city 


in a wood. It ſtands moſtly on the ſlope of a hill 


on the river Vare, at the diſtance of about thirty 


miles by water from the mouth of that river, which 


is navigable, without aſſiſtance from art, quite up to 


the city. Six bridges are built on the river for the 


intercourſe of the inhabitants of the oppoſite ſides. 
The cathedral, firſt erected in 1096, is four hun- 
dred feet long, a hundred and eighty broad, and has 
a beautiful ſpire three hundred and ſeventeen feet 
high, the loftieſt in Britain after thoſe of Saliſbury _ 
and Saint Paul's in London, built in 1361. Nor- 
wich is not mentioned in hiſtory before the year 
1004, When it was ruined by the Danes. It has 
been augmented chiefly by means of woollen ma- 


nufactures, which are ſo extenſive at preſent that 


ſeven hundred thouſand pounds worth of ſtuffs are 


ſaid to have been manufactured in this town in one 


year, and above a hundred and twenty thouſand 
perſons, within the town and in its vicinage, are 


ſuppoſed 


ere 89 
ſuppoſed to be employed in the ſeveral branches of 
this buſineſs. This town in its municipal e 
is a city, and its old caſtle is uſed as a jail. 

York, the capital of Yorkſhire, ſeems not much York. 
inferior to Norwich in ſize and- population. It 
ſtands in a plain af the meeting of the three ridings, 
on both ſides of a river called Ouſe, which is navi- 

gable as high as the town by veſſels of ſeventy tuns, 
and over which, for the connexion of the oppoſite + 
parts of the city, is a bridge built in 1 566, ä 
ing of five arches, of which the middle is eighty- | 
one feet in diameter, or rather chord, and fifty- | 
one high. It is encloſed with walls which are till 
entire. Its caſtle is a public priſon. Its moſt re- 
markable edifice is a vaſt and noble cathedral, or 
| minſter, as it is called, which, for magnificence of 
ſtructure, has, in the opinion of ſome, the pre-emi- 
nence over all other Gothic fabrics. This admira- 
ble edifice, begun in the year 1227, and finiſhed 
in 1426, is five hundred and twenty-four feet long, 
two hundred and eighty broad, and to the leads 
of the lantern ſteeple two hundredz? and thirteen 
high. York, having been a Roman town, boaſts | 
of many remnants of antiquity. It is a city in 
every ſenſe, and is the only one in Britain, befide 
| London, whoſe chief „ bears the title of 
Lord Mayor. I | 
E- Newcaſtle upon Tyne, built on the uneven and _— 
ſteep declivity of a hill on the northern fide of the tie 
river Tyne, in Northumberland, of which it is the 
E- capital, is joined by a great bridge to a ſuburb cal- 
Ea led Gateſhead on the * * in * built 
8 alſo 
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Edin- 
burg. 


alſo on the declivity of a ſteep hill, 


Its origin of uncertain date. 


THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 
It is fenced 


with a ſtrong wall, in which are ſeven gates and as 
many turrets. The caſtle, old and ruinous, ſerv- 


ing for a jail and houſe of ſeſſions, overlooks the 
whole town, which, as its buildings are moſtly old 


and cloſe, has not the moſt elegant appearance, but 


is greatly enriched by its vaſt commerce in coals, 


and augmented ſo as to contain at preſent fifty 
thouſand inhabitants. It is doubtleſs ancient, but 
It was firſt incorpo- 
rated in 1251, and made a borough in 1282, go- 
verned by a mayor and aldermen. 

Edinburg, the capital city of Scotland, ſituate about 
two miles ſouthward of the Frith of Forth in Mid- 
Lothian, appears to travellers in a diſtant view with 
inexpreſſible grandeur, by reaſon of its aerial ſitu- 
ation and the prodigious height of its houſes. The 


old town, or main body of the city, is built on a 


hill, or a vaſt rock, which riſes by a gradual, and 


almoſt imperceptible aſcent from a plain on the 


eaſt to its ſummit on the weſt, where it terminates 


in a frightful precipice three hundred feet high, 


and declines from the ridge to the north and ſouth, 
more eſpecially the latter, with a rapid deſcent. 
The principal part of this old town is called the 
High-ſtreet, which runs in a ſtraight line from eaſt 
to weſt, a mile in length and in ſome places eighty 
feet wide, occupying the ridge of the hill, whence 


above a hundred narrow lanes, called Wynds or 
| Cloſes, deſcend to the north and ſouth down the 


On the ſouthern ſide the deſcent 


ſteep declivities. 


of the lanes is almoſt perpendicular, and here they 


terminate 


B RI 1 1 N. 
terminate in a ſtreet called the Cow.gate, which 
runs parallel to the High-ſtreet, but is narrower. 
The buildings of the old town are ſo high and 
crowded, that few cities in the world contain fo 
great a number of people in ſo ſmall a ſpace. * The 
_ houſes, built in general of a hard rough ſtone, are 
from ſeven to eleven ſtories high, including the 


ſubterranean apartments; but in a ſquare called the 


Parliament Cloſe, and on the ſouthern declivity of 
the hill, ſome have no leſs than fourteen ſtories, 
| where their walls rife from the deſcent of the rock; 
toward the ridge, however, where the foundation 
reſts on the aſcent, the walls of the ſame houſes are 
leſs high by five or ſix ſtories. They are in general 
built with high gables, and are ſaſhed. They are 
aſcended by winding ſtone ſtairs called Turnpikes, 
each ſtory ſerving for a diſtin& family or ſhop, and 
many of theſe ſhops have ſtone ſtairs on the outſide. 
The inconvenience of the above fituation and mode 


of building may be eaſily conceived, and the want 
of cleanlineſs thereby occafioned has been a matter 


of reproach to this. wen, and to the Scottiſh people 
in general. 

At the eaſtern end of the High- ſtreet, quite in 
the plain, ſtands an auguſt pile of buildings called 
Holyrood-houſe, formerly the palace of the Scottiſh 
Kings, a ſpacious ſquare furrounded with piazzas, 


but now. in a ruinous condition; and at the weſtern 


end of the ſame ſtreet, on the ſummit of the rock, 


ſtands the Caſtle, formerly deemed an impregnable 


fortreſs, as being furrounded with precipices on all 
ſides except the eaſtern which is next the town, but 
| at 
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at preſent neither impregnable nor ſtrongly forti- 
fied. On the ſouth of the town is the College, 


conſiſting of three courts, the buildings of which 
are mean and inſufficient for the purpoſe. - 


When Edinburg was founded we know not, but 
it has certainly ſubſiſted ſeveral centuries, and ſe- 
curity was doubtleſs the motive for the choice of 
ſach a ſituation ; the hill on which it is built being 
formerly r en only from the eaſt; for, the 
weſtern is guarded by a precipice, and its northern 
and ſouthern ſides were cloſed each by a lake. The 
ſouthern lake has been long ago drained, and its 
bed converted into dry ground: the northern has 
been ſo far filled as to be contracted into a canal, 
over which was erected in 1772 a ſtately bridge, 
eleven hundred and twenty-five feet long, and forty 


broad, with five arches, of which the two ſmalleſt 


are each twenty feet wide, and the others each 
ſeventy-two feet wide, and ſixty-eight high. This 
bridge forms a communication between the old- 
town and a growing afſemblage of much finer build- 
ings, erected on a riſing ground on the nor-eaſt, 


called the New-town. According to a late compu- 


tation the number of people in the Old-town is 
above twenty-two thouſand five hundred, in a ſu- 
burb called Cannongate above fix thouſand, in- 
other ſuburbs almoſt thirty-three thouſand, in the 


hoſpitals a thouſand, in the New-town above ſeven 


thouſand ; ſo that the whole population amounts 
to ſeventy thouſand. Twelve thouſand more are 
reckoned in Leith, which is the port of Edinburg 
not an Engliſh mile diſtant. Edinburgh, politi- 

cally 
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_ cally 8 is a city, governed by a lord: pro- 
voſt, which is but another name for a lord mayor, 


together with another magiſtrate called a dean of 
the guild, a guild council, and twenty-five mem- 
bers of a common council MORE 15 merchant- 
and tradeſmen. 


Glaſgow, the Jocondt 8 town. in Gotland with: re- « Glaſgow. 


ſpect to magnitude, but perhaps the firſt in Britain 
with reſpe& to beauty, ſtands on the eaſtern banks 
of the river Clyde on a gently ſloping declivity, 
containing near fifty thouſand inhabitants, includ- 
ing the ſuburbs, which lie on the weſtern or ſou- 
| thern ſide of the river, and are joined to the city 
by two handſome; bridges. The ſtreets. are broad 
and regular, mutually croſſing at right angles. The 
four principal divide the city into nearly four equal 
parts, and meet in a ſpacious market- place in the 


center. The houſes are in general four or five 
ſtories high, built of beautiful materials, and in 


a a ſtriking ſymmetry; beſide which the town is 
adorned with many noble public buildings, the 


chief of which is the Univerſity, conſiſting of two 
courts with a library between them, beſide a third 


court lately added. The country round Glaſgow 
is much beautified with villas and rural improve- 
ments. The town draws great emolument from fo- 
reign commerce and manufactures of linen; though 
the river here being but ſeven feet deep, veſſels of 


only ſmall burden can fail ſo high; but ſhips of 


great ſize receive and diſcharge their cargoes at 


Port-Glaſgow, nineteen miles lower, where a new 


| N was made i in 177 3, and an excellent dry- dock 


in 
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in 1782. Glaſgow is at leaſt ſix centuries old. 
In its municipal title it is a city, governed by a 
provoſt, three baillies, a dean of guild, and a com- 
mon council of thirteen eee and twelve me- 
chanics. | 

Aberdeen, "EP on the N gy of North- | 
Britain, at the mouths of the rivers Dee and Don, 
conſiſts of two towns, the Old and hes New, eon- | 
- taining all together about twenty. five thouſand ſouls. 
The Old. town confiſts of only one ſtreet of but in- 
different houſes: The New is a well built city ſitu- 
ate between the two rivers. A ſpacious harbour, 
from which the town appears to riſe in the man- 
ner of an amphitheatre, has been rendered ſecure 
and commodious by two piers, the greater of which, 
built at the expence of ſixteen thouſand pounds, is 
of a curvilinear form, twelve hundred feet long, 
and ending in a head ſixty feet in diameter and 
thirty-eight high. The land for ſeveral miles 
around, formerly ſterile as the Arabian deſerts, 
and hardly bringing ſixpence an acre of yearly 
rent, has been ſo reclaimed by the citizens, at the 
expence of near two hundred pounds an acre, as 
to be rented at ſix or ſeven pounds an acre annu - 
ally +. | 

After the above ſhort exemplification of the 
towns of Britain, I proceed to give a brief ſketch 
of its hiſtory and antiquities. The iſland was very 
imperfectly known to the ancient Phenicians and 
Greeks under the name of Albion and other appel- 


F Newte, p. 194—199. "ih 


lations. 
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lations. Its mines of tin induced the Phenicians, 
and after them the Carthaginians, to frequent its 
_ coaſts. It was in thoſe early ages inhabited by ſome 


tribes of the Celts, a people who in times of remote 


antiquity poſſeſſed great part of at leaſt the welt of 
Europe, and probably extended their ſettlements 
much farther. With the Celts were mingled Bel- 
gians, a people ſuppoſed to have been of German 


anceſtry. The government of theſe ancient Bri- 
tons was divided among many petty chieftains in- 


dependent one of another, but occaſionally confe- 
derating for mutual defence. Their religion, at 
leaſt that of the Celts, was Druidiſm, a ſpecies of 


Pagan ſuperſtition inculcated by a body of prieſts 
called Druids, who immolated human victims, and 


maintained a ſcarcely to be paralleled influence over 
the minds of the laity. Monuments believed to 


be of Celtic workmanſhip are ſtill to be ſeen chief. 


ly in Wales, but alſo in many other parts of Bri- 
tain and the Britiſh iſles ; particularly circular 


ranges of upright ſtones, ſuppoſed by many to have 


been uſed as temples by the Druids. To this claſs 
belong, beſide a great number of others, the circle of 


Rowlright, or Rowldtich, in Oxfordſhire, thirty. 


five yards in diameter; and that of Long-Meg and 


her daughters in Cumberland; with a diameter of a 
hundred yards: but the moſt famous of all is the 


ſtupendous monument of Stonehenge. 


This aſtoniſhing monument of antiquity ſtands OY | 


on the Wiltſhire downs, or Saliſbury plain, about henge. 
fix miles northward of Saliſbury, on the nor-eaſtern - 


lope of an eaſy hill, near the ſummit, and in ſuch 
| a poſi- 
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a poſition, that the whole pile is viſible from every 
approach, and ſtrikes the ſpectator at a diſtance 


with a moſt whimſical appearance. It conſiſts of 


four ranges of upright ſtones; the two outer con- 


centric circles, the two inner concentric ovals. The 


greateſt, or moſt outward range, a hundred and 
eight feet in diameter, was in its perfect ſtate com- 
poſed of thirty enormous ſtones, three feet thick, 
ſix broad, above twenty high, and placed at the 
diſtance of four feet one from another. On the 
tops of theſe were fixed thirty others, from ſeven to 
almoſt twelve feet in length each, ſerving as archi- 
traves or impoſts to; the ene, and; lecured by 


tenons and mortices. 


The inner circular range, ies Ky nine Ie 0 
within the outer, conſiſted of forty upright ſtones, 
without impoſts, each about ſeven feet high and 
near two thick. The outward oval, placed at a 
conſiderable diſtance within the inner circle, is 


formed of ten huge upright ſtones from ſixteen to 


twenty-two feet high, and ſix or ſeven broad, plac- 
ed in pairs, and each pair crowned with an impoſt. 


The inner oval, three, feet diſtant from the outer, 


conſiſted of nineteen ſtones of different heights, 
without impoſts, and reſembling Egyptian obeliſks. 
At the upper end of what is conceived to have been 
the penetrale, or innermoſt ſpace, is a flab of coarſe 
blue marble, twenty inches thick, ſixteen feet long, 
and four broad, preſſed down. by the weight of vaſt. 
ſtones which have fallen upon it. The whole num- 
ber of ſtones, of which the intire pile was compoſ- 


ed, is computed to have been a hundred and forty, 
| | of 
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of which only ninety- two were remaining in 1778. Ne 
This wonderful, reinnant of antiquity is environed , 
with a circular double bank and ditch near thirty 
feet broad, at the diſtance of thirty- five yards from 
the outer circle around. This ancient temple of 
the Druids appears by the inveſtigations of the 


learned to have ſerved not only religious, but alſo 


| aſtronomical purpoſes, and to have been calculat- 


ed for the latitude where it is found }. 


Of Celtic or Belgie erection are ſuppoſed alſo to Barrows 


be many of the Barrows in different parts of Bri- 


tain, nicely formed mounds of earth, which have 
been heaped on the graves of diſtinguiſhed perſon- 
ages, and in which by digging are found urns with 


aſhes and bones of the dead. Theſe are ſo numer- 


- ous about Stonehenge, that no leſs than fifty may | 
be reckoned in one view in the evening, when they 
are rendered more diſtinctly diſcernible by the ob- 


lique beams of the ſun. They are generally of a 
very elegant conical ſhape, and on elevated ground, 
in ſight of this ancient temple. Near Abury, in 


Wiltſhire, ſixteen miles northward of Stonehenge, 

is perhaps the greateſt Barrow in Britain, called 
Silbury-hill, a hundred and ſeventy feet in perpen- 
dicular height, five hundred in diameter at bottom, I 


and a hundred and five at top, where were found 


in i723 a human ſkeleton bedded in chalk, the bit 


of a horſe's bridle, deers horns, and an 1ron knife 


with a bone handle. 


+ Stukely's Stonehenge. Smith's Choir Gar. Collinfn' 2 
Beauties of Britiſh Antiquity, e. 
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The firſt invaders of Britain, concerning whom 
we have any certain information, were the Romans, 


who under the conduct of Julius Cæſar, about fifty- : 
five years before the birth of Chriſt, made two in- 


vaſions, in two ſucceſſive years, into the ſouth- | 
eaſtern parts of the iſland, but immediately aban- 


doned their conqueſts; ſo that the inhabitants re- 


| mained independent of foreign power, until the 


Romans again, about the forty-third year after the 
birth of Chriſt, under the command of Plautius, in 
the reign of the Emperor Claudius, conquered the 
ſame parts, and not only retained, their acquiſi- | 
tions, but continued to extend their dominion, till 
under Julius Agricola, about the ſeventy-eighth 
year of the Chriſtian era, they made a final con- 
queſt of the country, at leaſt as far as the Gram- N 
pian mountains. The moſt northern part, then 
called Caledonia, beyond the Friths of Clyde and K 
Forth, was relinquiſhed as of no value by this con- 15 


queror, who, in order to ſecure the Roman ſub-. 


jects 1 in Britain from the incurſions of the Caledo- 
nians, marked in the year eighty-one a limit quite 
acroſs the land from Frith to Frith, guarded by 5 
train of garriſons. 

The Romans appear to have mae * after 
abandoned all the country now called Scotland. 
The Emperor Hadrian, who arrived in Britain in 
the year one hundred and twenty, made a profound 
ditch and a vaſt rampart ſixty miles long from | 
Solway Frith to Newcaſtle upon Tyne. The 
country again between this rampart and the Forth 
and Clyde Friths was reſumed by the Emperor 

3 Antoninus 


\ 
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Antoninus Pius, who fortified, probably about the 
year one hundred and forty, the line in which 
Agricola had before ſtationed his garriſons. But 
all to the north of Hadrian's rampart was finally 
relinquiſhed to the Caledonians, againſt whoſe ir- 
ruptions a wall of ſtone fixty-eight miles long was 
built, ſome think, about the year two hundred and 


ten, by the Emperor Severus $. Protected by this 


_ vaſt fortification, and by various falutary arrange- 


ments, the Roman province in this iſland, com- 


prehending almoſt all the modern  South-Britain, 
flouriſhed in agriculture and other branches of 1 in- 


duſtry to ſuch a degree, that the public revenue 
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collected from it is ſuppoſed to have amounted 5 


to the annual ſum of two millions of our preſent 
money; a vaſt treaſure in thoſe ages, when the pre- 
cious metals were of a far higher value than in 


theſe. 


The above mentioned fortified lines, a e Roman 


the boundaries of the Roman dominion in Britain, monu- 


the one extending from the Frith of Clyde to that 
of Forth, the other from the Frith of Solway to 


the lower part of the river Tyne, have been ac- 


5 curately traced in their ruins by ſome modern an- 
tiquaries. The former, firſt garriſoned by Agri- 
cola, and afterwards much more completely forti- 
fied in the reign of Antoninus Pius, is diſtinguiſh- 


9 Pinkerton the moſt bberiew, learned, and judicious inveſ- 
tigator of Britiſh antiquities, thinks it more probable that this 
extraordinary wall was built by the South-Britons in the year 
426, when an auxiliary legion of Romans under Gallio came to 


aſſiſt them, Inquiry into the Hiſtory of Scotland, vol. i. p. 47 
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ed by the modern appellation of Graham's Dyke, 


and is found to have been a rampart of earth witng 


a foundation of ſtone twelve feet thick, extending 
thirty-ſeven Engliſh miles in length, ſtrengthened by 
the additional fortification of eighteen fquare caſ- 


tles, and having on its ſouthern ſide a military 


way, and on its northern a diteh forty feet. wide 
and thirteen deep. 

The pretenture, or fortified lines of Habian, 
conſiſted of three aggers, or banks of earth, and a 


ditch, all parallel among themſelves ; but by far the 


greateſt of all the Roman pretentures, and indeed 


= all their works in Britain, was the wall of Seve- 
Tus, which was eight miles longer than the lines of 
Hadrian, as being drawn in a winding courſe along 


eminences, ſo as to command every where a decli- 
vity on its northern fide. It was a wall of ſtone 


and lime above fixty-eight Engliſh miles in length, 


twelve feet high excluſively of the parapet, and 
eight ſeet thick, ſtrengthened with eighty-one 


ſquare caſtles at nearly equal intervals, moſtly 


ſixty-fix feet broad each, and with eighteen greater 
fortreſſes or ſtations diſpoſed in like manner, 


having a great ditch on the northern fide, and 


military ways all along from ſtation to ſtation. 
This vaſt piece of maſonry, commonly called the 


Picts wall, is ſo thoroughly ruined that its veſtiges 


are not eaſily found, though, not very many years 
paſt, ſome parts of it were ſtanding to the height 
of from two or three to eight or nine feet; but in 


general the foundations only could be traced ſ. 


+ See Horſeley's Britannia Romana, Collinſon, &c. 
| Among 
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Among the numerous other monuments of Ro- 


man antiquity in this iſland are the veſtiges of their 
encampments on many of che hills, and their mili- 


tary roads, which were great cauſeways made for 
the convenient marching of their troops through 
the country. "Theſe roads are in many places almoſt 
defaced, in others almoſt entire. The four prin- 
cipal bear the names of the Foſſe, Ikening-ſtreet, 
Watling-ſtreet, and Herman-ſtreet. The Foſſe, 
paved with flints, Roman bricks, and great flag- 
ſtones, runs. noreaſtward from Seaton in Devon- 


ſhire through Bath and Lincoln to Salt-fleet on the 
coaſt of Linccantbife near two hundred and forty 


Engliſh miles in length. Ikening, or Iknild-ſtreet, 
is ſuppoſed, but on more dubious grounds, to run 


nearly parallel to the former, from Dorcheſter in 


Dorſetſhire to Yarmouth, in Norfolk. Watling- 
ſtreet, which name however belongs to more than 
one Roman way in this iſland, is under{toad to paſs 


from Dover by London and Saint Albans to Car- 


narvon. Herman-ſtreet appears moſt probably to 
be that which runs from London through Lincoln 
to Wintringham in- Lincolnthire *, , 
The Romans held poſſeſſion Us all 1 Bricifh 
territories to the ſouth of Severus's-wall near four 
centuries; but at length, ſeverely preſſed nearer 
home by the furious irruptions of the northern bar- 
barians, who threatened them with total deſtruc- 
tion, they colleQed their armies toward the center 


of their empire, and, with other-diſtant provinces, 
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abandoned Britain in the year 409+. Forſaken by 
their defenders, the South-Britons, who had been 
ſubjects of Rome, habituated to ſervitude, unac- 
quainted with the exerciſe of arms, and unaccuſ- 
| tomed to think or to aQ-for themſelves, were inca- 
pable of efficaciouſly withſtanding the violent incur- 
ſions of the Caledonians, who, under the names of 
Picts and Scots, ſoon . paſſed the feeble-ramparts, 
feeble when deſtitute of warlike defenders, and 
with the fury of a torrent bore down all before 
them, ſpreading through the country deſolation and 
diſmay. In this deplcrable ſituation of their affairs, 
after ſucceſſive devaſtations, repulſes, and retreats, of 
theſe barbarous enemies, in the ſpace of forty years, 
the invaded people are faid to have applied for ſuc- 
cour to the Saxons, a piratical and warlike nation 
then inhabiting the weſtern coaſts of Germany and 
Denmark. Sixteen hundred of this nation, coming 
as auxiliaries into Britain about the year 449, under 
the conduct of Hengiſt and Horſa, quickly expel- 
led the Caledonians, but ſoon after being joined by 
greater numbers of their countrymen, they reſolv- 
ed to conquer thoſe whom they came to protect, 
and with all the treachery of unprincipled robbers, 
turned their arms againſt their allies . 95 

The 


+ Gibbon? 's Decline and Fall of the Roman —_ wo. wk 

chap. 38. THY 
t I have followed the commonly adopted report of our hiſ- 
torians; but the probability is that the Saxons were not alliess 
but hoſtile invaders from their firſt appearance. See Gibbon as 
above. Tt he term Saxons 1 is uſed as a generic name. To ſpeak 
N | more 
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The unfortunate South-Britons, now rouſed by 
extreme neceſſity, exerted too late a martial genius, - 


and oppoſed theſe foreigners with obſtinate, but 
unavailing valour. Large bodies of Saxons ſuccel- 
ſively arrived and extended their conqueſts ; . 10 
that in leſs than a hundred and fifty. years from 
their firſt debarcation, moſt of the country now 
called England, with part of the Scottiſh Lowlands, 


was in the undiſputed poſſeſſion of theſe people. 


The weſtern parts remained till in the hands of 

Celtic tribes. Cornwall however was ſoon involved 
in the Saxon conqueſts. Cumbria, containing Weſt- 
moreland, Cumberland, and part. of Lancaſhire, 
ſeems not to have been finally conquered before the 
year 945; and Wales retained much longer a kind 


of independence. As the Saxons and their aſſoci- 


ates, comprehended under the general name of 
Anglo-Saxons, arrived at different times, and under 
different leaders, their ſettlements were divided i into 
different, or ſeparate ſtates, in number ſeven, thence 
collectively denominated the Saxon Heptarchy. 

Theſe petty kingdoms were at laſt, about the year 


827, united into one, then firſt called the kingdom 


of England, under the government of Egbert; but 
the union was not complete before the year 959 in 
the reign of Eat, 3 6 


more e the Vitœ, or Jutes, from the _ of * 
land were the firſt ſettlers of this claſs, coming to Kent in the 
year 449. The firſt Saxons, properly ſo called, arrived in 477 
from Germany : The Angles from the ſouth of Jutland i in 547. 
See Pinkerton's Diſſertation on the Scythians or Goths, p- 194. 
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Before the commencement of the reign of Eg- 
= and even before the end of the eighth cen- 
tury, Scandinavian nations, inhabiting the , coaſts 
of the Baltic, a part of whom had taken poſſeſſion * 
of the countries abandoned by the Saxons, and had 
alſo been jojned by numbers of Saxons who fled 
from the religious cruelty of Charlemagne, began, 
under the names of Danes and - Normans, to in- 
feſt with predatory fleets the coaſts of Britain, as 
well as of the neighbouring countries. Their firſt 
appearance on the Britiſh coaſts was in the year 
787. Their depredations, deſultory in the begin- 
ning, became in time of a moſt alarming nature; 
whole armies debarking at once and carrying deva- 


ſtation to the very center of the country. - 


All yielded to the force of the Danes, and the 


Anglo-Saxons were reduced to a moſt abject ſtate 
of miſery, when Alfred aroſe, by far the greateſt 


and moſt amiable prince of all who ever have ſway- 
ed the ſceptre in Britain. Enlightened to an aſto- 
niſhing degree in thoſe ages of ignorance, he was 


= profound ſcholar, and the conſummate legiſla- 


tor and warrior. He overthrew the Danes in many 
deſperate conflicts. He expelled ſome, and reduc- 
ed the reſt to peaceable ſubjection. He enforced 
a number of moſt ſalutary regulations, ſo that, after 
the moſt ſanguinary wars, England enjoyed the 
ſweets of a tranquility perhaps not equalled in any 
other period of its hiſtory. He was not only the 


patron, but alſo in his own perſon the ſucceſsful 


cultivator of learning ; ; and for the extenſion of 


| knowledge, a thought which 1 in ſuch times of bar- 


bariſm 
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bariſm could occur only to himſelf, he employed 
ſome ſhips of diſcovery, which penetrated into the 


White Sea. But the reign of this almoſt adorable 


ſovereign, moſt: deſervedly to be tiled Alfred the 
Great, was but, as it were, a momentary interval 
of bright genial ſunſhine, interrupting for a little a 
ſettled melancholy wintry gloom. His reign, the 
former part of which was Tpent in warfare and car- 


nage, amounted in all to thirty years. He died in 


the year 901, an example of 'what is moſt venera- 


ble among mankind, but which, alas! is a rare 


phenomenon, that of a true patriot king. 
With the life of Alfred the light of England 


was extinguiſhed. The Scandinavians recommenc- | 


ed hoſtilities, 'and after a ſeries of bloody combats, 


\ * 


alternate interval of truce and warfare, ſuperiority 


and dejection, the invaders in the end prevailed, 
and made an entire conqueſt of England in the'year 
1017, under the command of Canute the Great, as 
he was ſtiled, who ſaw himſelf at once monarch of 
England, Denmark, and Norway. As the Scan- 


dinavians had nearly the ſame language, and doubt- 


leſs the ſame origin, with the Anglo-Saxons, they 


in a ſhort time coaleſced with the conquered peo- 


ple, and, by a peaceable revolution in the heredi- 
tary ſucceſſion, the crown reverted to a prince of 


the Saxon line, in the perſon of Edward ſirnamed 


the Confeſſor in the year 1041. On the death, 


without iſſue, of this weak, ſuperſtitious, and, I 


am almoſt inclined to add, deteſtable prince, a 
cruel huſband, and an unpatriotic ſovereign, in the 
year 10665 the throne was claimed by William, 

| ſirnamed 


The Nor- 


man con- 


queſt. 


mandy, becauſe its new inhabitants, the Scandi- 
navians, were called Normans by the French. 
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| firnamed the Baſtard, Duke of Normandy; and 
England was reduced to a moſt deplorable ſtate of 


ſlavery by a new band of adventurers, more a 


ed indeed in the arts of life, and under a more re- 
gular government, but not leſs cruel and infolent, 


than its former ferocious invaders. © 


Haraſſed by the deſolating inroads of the Gem 


dinavians, the government of France had, in order 
to purchaſe peace, in the year 911, ceded the pro- 


vinces of Neuſtria and Bretagne to Rollo, a leader 
of theſe formidable pirates, who ſoon converted his 


followers from a roving banditti into a ſettled legal 
community. Neuſtria received the name of Nor- 


William the Baſtard, who, a hundred and fifty 
years after Rollo's eſtabliſhment, filled the ducal 


throne of Normandy, demanded, after the deceaſe 


of Edward the Confeſſor, the kingdom of England, 


in right of a will ſaid to have been made in his fa- 


vor by that weak prince; but his claim was juſtly 
neglected, and, with the acquieſcence of the peo- 
ple, the ſceptre was ſeized wy Harold a _ and 
warlike nobleman. 


William, aſſembling an army of above Gaty thou- 


fand of the boldeſt adventurers from different parts 


of the continent, but chiefly from France and the. 


Netherlands, invaded England in October 1066, 


and, at Haſtings in Suſſex, by ſuperior diſcipline, 


and the advantage of cavalry, of which the Engltſh 
were deſtitute, defeated the army of his opponent, 
conſiſting of about the ſame number of men, in 
| = one 


e ne 
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one of the a obſtinate aid | bloody battles reoard- 


ed in hiſtory, in which Harold himſelf was ſlain. 
This battle decided the fate of England, which 


immediately ſubmitted to this foreign uſurper. | 


William, now ſtiled the Conqueror, feigned at firſt 


5 lenient meaſures, but ſoon took occaſion to confiſ- | 


cate all the lands of the Engliſh and confer them on 


his Normans, who, deſpiſing a people ſo eaſily _ 


jugated, reduced them to a moſt lamentable ſtate 
of ſervitude, and treated them with the uma inſo· 
lence and cruelty. 

What leſſons of inſtruction may 10 Eaglim of 
the preſent day draw from the contemplation of 
their country's hiſtory? Enervated by the Roman 
yoke, the ancient South-Britons felt all the miſeries 
of havoc and ſpoil from the Caledonians, and, truſt- 


ing their defence to pirates, were exterminated or. 
enſlaved by the Anglo-Saxons 8. Theſe in their 


turn, debilitated by corruptions of. the pure doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity, by abſurd eccleſiaſtic inſti- 
tutions, and the influence of an ignorant rapacious 


prieſthood, fell a prey to the Danes. Again, the 


two laſt, ingerpgened. into one n, but en! 


$ It has been commonly underſtood that the 3 rn 


nated in Britain the people whoſe lands they ſeized; but Pin- 


Ferton (Inquiry into the Hiſtory of Scotland) has rendered it 

very probable, if not hiſtorically evident, that the chief anceſ- 
tors of the preſent Engliſh were Belgians of the German or Go- 
chic race, who poſſeſſed the ſouthern and eaſtern parts not only. 


before the Saxon, but even before the Roman invaſion. The 


© Saxons merely inſlaved, neither. exterminated nor * expelled 0H, 


people : 


bled 0 
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bled by the ſame cauſe, ſunk under the moſt abject 


and galling ſlavery of the Normans. At the death 1 
of the Confeſſor a very great part of the lands of ; 
England, moſt probably not leſs than a third of the 5 

or 
whole, were in poſſeſſion of the clergy, exempted 0 
from all taxes, and conſequently contributing noth- Ro 
ing to the common ſervice of the nation ||. This, * 
with ſeveral other conſiderations, demonſtrates the 1 8 


facility of the Norman conqueſt to have been, at Ty 

r 

| leaſt in a great meaſure, cauſed by the corruption 
and abuſe of religion. 

The Engliſn, or as they might then be called, of 

Anglo-Daniſh, nobility and gentry were extermi- 5 


nated or reduced to beggary, nor, for almoſt a Ws 

century after the conqueſt, were any but Normans tha 

and other foreigners admitted to any offices of truſt off 

or emolument. The people were not only obliged 1 

5 to undergo every drudgery for their haughty ty- of 

} rants, but were alſo pillaged without mercy, and =. 

n many were even put to excruciating tortures, that W 

6 they might be forced to diſcover where effects of 5 
" any value lay, which they might happen to have. 

1 The conquerors even endeavoured to obliterate the 7 

1 language of the conquered, The uſe of the Eng- Fr. 

0 liſn tongue was prohibited in ſchools and all public I 

| tranſactions, while the Norman dialect of the French b 4 

1 was the common ſpeech of all who pretended to | of 

4 rank above the loweſt vulgar. Yet in a long courſe V 

i of time theſe foreign ſettlers were ſo abſorbed by 

| commixture 9285 the great maſs of the Engliſn, Rh bo 


I Henry's Hiſtory of Nen vol. ii. p. hs. Dublio, 1789. 
that 
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that all diſtinctien ceaſed, and the French was no 


longer known but as a foreign language. 


A few monuments ſuppoſed to be Anglo-Saxon, 


or Anglo-Daniſh, may here be mentioned, though 


Doubtful 


of an incomparably infe ior nature to thoſe of the monu- 


Romans; but as to Anglo-Norman works, the 


ments, 


ruins of caſtles and of abbies, an account of them 
would be incompetent to ſuch a treatiſe as this. 
Trenches with great banks of earth, made doubtleſs - 


for protection againſt hoſtile irruptions, and com- 
monly attributed to the Anglo-Saxons in the times 
Such 15 


of the heptarchy, are found in ſome parts. 
are Fleams-dyke and Brent-ditch in Cambridgeſhire, 


and Wanſdyke in Wiltſhire; but ſome attribute 


theſe to the ancient e Such, above all 
others, is Claudh-Offa, or Offa' s-dyke, ſaid to 
have been made by Offa King of the Mercians, one 


of the nations of the Anglo-Saxon. heptarchy, to 
defend his ſubjects from the incurſions of the 


Welch. This famous rampart, conſiſting of a high 


bank between two trenches, here and there ſtrength- 
ened by ſmall artificial mounts, is traced above, 
eighty miles from the river Wye near the Severn- 
ſea along the counties of Hereford and Radnor, and 
through that of Montgomery, to the Clwydianhills | 
beyond the ſource of the river Dee. Equal in depth 
of trench, but not in extent, to that of Offa, is 


Vlat's-dyke, which accompanies the former at une- 
qual diſtances of from five hundred yards to three 


| | . 
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on the norweſt ſide of a high ſteep hill in Berk- 


ſhire is, as it were, engraved the figure of a white 


horſe in a galloping poſture, viſible at leaſt at the 
diftance of twelve miles, its extent occupying nearly 


the area of an acre. The ſoil is ſo cut away as to 


leave the ſhape of the animal in the chalk of which 


the hill is compoſed; a trench two or three feet 


/ 


deep and ten wide forming the lines of the body 


5 and limbs. The figure i is preſerved by the neigh- 


bouting peaſantry, who aſſemble on certain ſtated 


days to ſcour and cleanſe it, holding a feſtival on 


the ground at the fame time. On the ſouthweſt 


ſide of a hill near Leigh in Wiltſhire is another 


figure of -a white horſe, but in a walking attitude, 
a hundred feet long from the tail to the ear, and 


as many high from the fore-feet to the head, all 


ſcooped or hollowed out of the chalk. This and 
the former are' imagined to have been made by 
Alfred in commemoration of two great victories 


over the Danes. In Warwickſhire on the ſide of 


Edgehill is made in like manner in a red ſtratum 
the figure of a red horſe about thirty feet high to 
the head, and kept in a ſtate of preſervation by the 


_ occupier of a farm called Red-horſe-farm, who is 


obliged under penalty of n to have that bu- 
ſineſs performed. 
William the Conqueror, o or William the Firſt, 


whoſe deſcendants have ſince his time to the pre- 


ſent day filled the throne by hereditary right, though 
not always in the direct line of primogeniture, eſta- 


bliſhed over England, which he divided into ſixty 


thouſand knights-fees, an almoſt abſolute monarchy 


combined 


bas 
— 
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„ 1 
combined with the feudal ſyſtem. Oppreſſors of 
the lower claſſes on one hand, the barons or great 
nobility found themſelves ſo oppreſſed on the other 
by the tyranny of the crown, that, in the reign of 
King John, the ſeventh. in ſucceſſion incluſively- | 
from William the Conqueror, they formed an aſſo- 
ciation. and extorted from this monarch, in the 
year 1215, an inſtrument. called Magna Charta, 1 

or the Great Charter, in which were contained a 
number of conceſſions favorable to the liberty, not 
only of the nobles, but alſo of all others who were 
not a ſtate of villanage or the loweſt ſlavery; for, 5 
as the nobles were unable to effect their purpoſe = Sol 
without the aſſiſtance of the lower orders, they 
were obliged to admit theſe into a participation of 
the advantages. This charter, though by no means 
uniformly maintaingd, ſerved as the ground work. 
of.Engliſh liberty, and was confirmed with amend- 
ments by ſeveral of the ſucceſſors of John, particu- 
larly by the warlike Edward the Firſt, who ne 
tioned it in the moſt ample form. 
In the reign of Henry the Third, cis fon amd: Commons: 7 
| immediate ſucceſſor of John, the regal power, which in parlia - 
bad been groſsly abuſed to the grievous oppreſſion a 
of the ſubjects, was wreſted for a time out of the 
hands of the monarch by a combination of nobles, 
at the head of which was Simon Mountfort, Earl | 
of Leiceſter. This nobleman, when he ſummoned 
a parliament in 1265, ordered two knights to be 
returned from each county, and deputies from ſe- 
veral cities and boroughs, to ſit as members in chis- 
parliament. * was the origin. of the Houſe of 
| Commons 
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Commons; which proved ſoon, when ſummoned 


by the legal princes, one of the moſt uſeful, and, 
in proceſs of time, one of the moſt powerful mem 
bers of the national conſtitution, and gradually reſ. 
cued the kingdom from ariſtocratical as well as 
from regal tyranny. The feudal ſyſtem, with which 


the liberty, much more the power of the commons, 


was totally incompatible, began gradually to de- 
celine; and both the king and the people, who felt 
its inconveniences, contributed to favour this new 
power, which was more ſubmiſſive than the barons 
to the regular authority of the crown, and at the 


ſame time afforded protection to the inferior orders 


of the ſtate*.” The parliament, however, ſeems 
to have at firſt conſiſted of only one houſe; nor, 
perhaps, is it poſſible to diſcover the preciſe time 
when the commons formed a ſeparate houſe. Moſt 
probably this cuſtom was eſtabliſhed inſenſibly, and 


the ſeparation ſeems to have been completely form- 


ed in the year 1343. This excellent inſtitution has 


continued, with ſome ſhort interruptions and ſmall 
variations, through more than four centuries f. 


In the reign of Edward the Firſt, who was the : 


ninth monarch of the Norman line, and who of all 
the princes of that line formed the beſt projects for 
the ſolid intereſt of his kingdom, conducted how- 


ever by ways little conſiſtent with juſtice or huma- 
nity, Wales was conquered and annexed to Eng- 
2 Into this country and Cornwall many of the 


* Hume's Hiſtory of England, vol. ii chap. 12. 
+ Henry's Hiſtory of — vol. iv. p. 3 37340. 
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ancient Britons had fled for refuge from the exter- 
minating ſword of the Anglo-Saxons, where, unit- 
ing with the inhabitants of theſe countries, they 
endeayoured to maintain their independence. Corn- 
wall was completely ſubdued in the reign of Athel⸗- 
ſton the Anglo-Saxon monarch before the middle 
of the tenth century ; but in Wales the old Britons 
made a ſtand for a much greater length of time, 
and their poſterity remain little mixed with Sn 
or other foreigners to this day. | 
This rugged country, Sal: named N | 
began about the end of the ſixth century to be cal». 
led Wales. It appears to have been at that time 
under the divided government of ſix princes inde- 
pendent one of another, but acknowledging the ſu - 
premacy of one of the number reſiding in N orth- 
Wales. A little before the middle of the ninth 
: century, Wales: became united under one ſovereign 
in the perſon , of Rhoderic, ſurnamed, without any 
apparent reaſon, the Great. This prince conſented 
to the regular "payment of a tribute, which proba- 
bly had been before exacted, to the king of, the 
Engliſh or Anglo-Saxons, and made a dri h of 
his realm into three prin© es, which were in- 
herited by his three ſons. ES 
Other diviſions, attended by internal comma- 
tions and inteſtine feuds, greatly diminiſhed. the 
force of the Welch, and expoſed them to the am: 
bitious attempts of the kings of England, againſt 
whoſe invaſions they had only to oppoſe the faſtneſles 
of their country, and their impetuous valor in de- 
ſultory onſets. In the year 1063, Harold, who 
Vor. III. ES ” then 
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then acted as general of Edward the Confeſſor, and 
who ſoon after ſucceeded that monarch for a time 
in the throne of England, reduced the Welch prin- 
ces to a temporary vaſlalage. More permanent in- 
roads were made in the reign of William Rufus, | 
the ſecond monarch of England i in the Norman line, 
toward the end of the eleventh century, when ſe- 


veral Norman noblemen obtained poſſeſſion of the 


ſouthern parts of Wales, and much alſo of the nor- 
8 where they acted with almoſt regal authority 
under the title of Lords of the Marches, bridling 
the country with ſtrong caſtles to ſecure their poſ- 
ſeſſions. At length, near the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, Henry the Third of England, con. 
ſidering the Welch as frrecoverably reduced to a 
ſtate of vaſſalage, gave to his ſon en the 1592 
of Prince of Wales. 

The Welch however had never been completely 
conquered. Alternately ſubmitting to tribute and 
having recourſe to arms, they frequently ſtormed 


the Anglo- Norman caſtles, and made ruinous incur- 
ſions into the bordering counties of England. The 


princes of North- Wales continued to rule their na- 
tive ſubjects, and, though generally obliged to ac- 
knowledge the ſupremacy of the kings of England, 
maintained a court as independent monarchs till 
the year 1277, when the country was finally con- 
«nc by Edward the Firſt, who, in a parliament 
| held at Rhuydland in Flintſhire in 1282, united it 
to his Engliſh kingdom. This monarch alſo con- 
ferred the title of Prince of Wales on his infant 
jon born in the priacipality 1 in the caſtle of Carnar- 

— | | von, 


von, a Ude Gill Sabina ns ad apparent; but 
Wales was not thoroughly incorporated with Eng- 

land till the year 1536, when in a parliament held 
by Henry the Eighth the ſeparate juriſdictions of 
ſeveral great lords, or lords marchers, were abo- 
liſhed, the authority of the king's courts extended 
every where, and the prog” admitted to all; he 
privileges of the Engliſh f. . e 

In the year 1338, Edward oy Third, the 2 French 

venth king of England from the Norman conqueſt, **"* 
claimed the French crown in right of his mother, 
who was of the royal family of France, and in ſup- 
port of his title invaded that kingdom. The vaſt 
efforts made to inforce this very impolitic and ill 
founded claim cauſed innumerable miſchiefs to the 
Engliſh and French nations, and laid the foundation 
of a mutual hereditary antipathy, greater on the 
ſide of the Engliſh, though with leſs reaſon, as they 
were the aggreſſors. From this period we may 
date the commencement of -that great. animoſity, 
which the Engliſh have ever ſince borne to the 
French; which has fo viſible an influence on all 
future tranſactions, and which has been, and con- 
tinues to be the ſpring of many _ mig OY 
reſolutions among them 5.“ . 
In the reigns of Edward the Third ani of Hides 
the Fifth, who ſucceeded to the throne in the year 
| 1413, the nn were defeated i in —_— battles 


5 See Warrington! - „ ” : - 5 
$ Hume, vol. ii. chap. 15. This has been more e firongly 
exempliied ſince Mr. Hume” 8 death i in the year 1793. 
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with dreadful flaughter, and their provinces d 
2 by the ravages of the invaders; while Eng- 

land, though: victorious, miſerably laviſhed, in com- 
| pliance” with the unwarrantable ambition of het 
princes, her blood and treafure in purſuit of an 
odjett, the attainment of which would have irivoly- 
ed her ruin; for, if France had been conquered, 
that kingdom would have been made the feat of 
government, and England, in ſpight of any precau- 
tions to the contrary, would have ſunk into an ab. 
ject province of are, French empire. Happily: for 
both nations, the Engliſh were expelled frem the 
French territories in the reign of Henry the Sixth, 
ſo that they had only Calais remaining to them 


in 1450; and this they continued to retain till the 


year 1558, in the reign of Queen Mary, e . 
was recovered by the arms of Frane. 
The invaſions of the French dominions by 2 
Engliſh, and their expulſion thenee, were ſucceeded 
by moſt calamitous and deſtructive wars at home, 


whict. almoſt exterminated the nobility of Eng- 
land, and prodigiouſty thinned its population. The 


throne had been ufurped from Richard the Second, 
of Edward the Third, in the year 1399, 


by Henry, Duke of Lancaſter, who ſwayed the 


ſceptre under the title of Henry the Fourth, and 
teft the undiſputed poſſeſſion of the crown to his 
fon Henry the Fifth. But in the reign of Henry 
the Sixth the ſon and ſucceſſor of the laſt, Richard 
Duke of York, defcended from the fecond ſon of 


Edward the Third, began to advance pretenſions | 
to the « crown voy: a AN of birth-right 3 in preju- 


dice, 
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dice of the reigning monarch, — his 4 
ſcent from the third ſon of the ſame Edward. This 
claim gave riſe to a long, obſtinate, and moſt ſan · 
guinary civil war between the houſes of Vork and 
Lancaſter, called the war of the two Roſes, becauſe 
the enſign of the Vorkiſts was a FOhes roſe, ene 
that of the Lancaſtrians a red. e e 
In this ruinous war, i ebe in "I 575 

the Duke of York ſoon loſt his life; but his for | 
Ed ward, after a ſeries of deſperate conflicts, found 
himſelf ſecurely in poſſeſſion of the monarchy 
under the name of Edward the Fourth. Edward 
the Fifth, a boy in the thirteenth: year of his 
age, was his ſucceſſor; but ao young mmm 
was murdered by Richard, Duke of -Gloceſter, his 
uncle, who uſurped the throne with the ſtile wY 
— Richard the Third. This cruel uſurper being ſlain 

in 1485, in the battle of Boſworth, fought. againſt - 
Henry Earl of Richmond a prince of the Lancaſ- 
trian line, the latter aſcended the throne with the 
title of Henry the Seventh, and, marrying the 
daughter of the deceaſed King Edward the Fourth, 
who was heireſs of the houſe of Vork, united the 
claims of the rival families, and put an end to the 
war of the Roſes. With this war was alſo extin- 
guiſhed the line of Plantagenet kings, which had 
commenced in Henry the Second, the fifth mo- 
narch of the Norman race, and ended in Richard 
the Third. Henry the Seventh, who was the nine- 
teenth monarch from the Norman conqueſt, was 
the firſt of the line of Tudor, which ended with 
on a and magnanimous, but by no means fault- 

\ „ * 
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leſs, Queen Elizabeth in the year 1603, when a 


new line, that of Stuart, began its reign, not why 
over England, but. over all ORG on; the dan 
of Briĩtiſn iſtands. 

Before the derelidion of Britain by: the Ioannis; 
the northern barbarians of the ifland, who made 


predatory wars on theſe people and their ſubjects of 


South-Britain, were diſtinguiſhed into two: nations, 
the Picts and Scots. The Pits appear to hare 
been the true ancient Caledonians deſcribed by 


Tacitus, the deſcendents of Scandinavian coloniſts, 


and the chief anceſtors of the preſent Lowland- 
Scots. The ancient Scots mefitioned by the Ro- 
mans ſeem to have been a colony from Ireland, in- 


habiting Argyle and the neighbouring parts ||. In 


the Saxon invaſions of Britain a colony of Angles 
fixed itſelf in the eaſt of Scotland and in Northum- 
berland. The Anglie monarchy of Northumber- 


land, by far the greateſt of the heptarchy, extend- 
ed to the Frith of Forth, and held in ſubjection the 
Britons or Welch of Strathclyde, a territory bor- 
dering the river of that name. About the year 
685 the Pits recovered the country as far as the 


Tweed, and reduced the Northumbrian kingdom 
into far narrower limits. By ſome unknown events 


about the year 843 Kenneth, King of the Pits, 
united Scotland into one kingdom; but the coun- 


try aſſumed not this name before the en 1 
the eleventh e N 


ei See Pinkerton? 5 dub. 
* Pinkerton. 


The 


r 
The government of Scotland, whenever, or by 


whatever means, reduced into one monarchy, was 


in fact a feudal ariſtocracy, the power f the mo- 
narch being little more than nominal. The Scots, 


generally in a ſtate of amity, though ſometimes at 


war, with their kindred bordering people, were 


actuated with no extraordinary degree of antipathy 


toward the Engliſh, till the reign of Edward the 
Firſt, who making a temporary. conqueſt of Scot- 
land in the year 1296, and twice afterward ſubdu- 
ing it when it had revolted, would probably have 
united all Britain into one great inſular kingdom 
if he had lived a few years longer, But from the 
bloody wars of Edward originated an inveterate 
national enmity, the cauſe of many ſubſequent ca- 
lamities. In the reign of his weak and unfortunate 
ſucceſſor, Edward the Second, the Scots eſtabliſhed 
their independence under Robert Bruce, who fixed 
the Scottiſh crown on his own head, and left the 


inheritance to his poſterity, Scotland thence con- 
tinued an independent kingdom till the year 1603, | 


- when, on the vacancy of the Engliſh throne by the 
death of Elizabeth, James the Sixth of Scotland, 
deſcended by his mother from Henry the Seventh 
of England, received the Sceptre of that kingdom 
by right of inheritance under the title of James the 


Firſt, and thus, (for Ireland had been conquered 
by the arms of Elizabeth,) reigned with an undiſ- 


puted title ſole monarch of all the Britiſh iſlands. 
In the reign of this monarch, ideas of political 


freedom began to be more openly diſcuſſed and of liberey. | 


more Wy diffuſed than * nn the Eng- 
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Hſh. Their Anglo-Saxon angeftors had brought 
from the German and Scandinavian foreſts a high 
ſpirit of independence and a democratical form ef 
government; but, after their fettlement in Britain, 
a great inequality of property produced a mixture, 
and at length, eſpecfally after the diffolution of the 
heptarchy, a preponderance of ariftocratic power. 
The conqueſt of England by the Normans under 
William the Baſtard extinguiſhed whatever had 
furvived of democratic influence, and greatly exalted 
the force of the monarchy. The eſtabliſhment of 
the great charter abridged the regal power by re- 
gular limits, elevated the ariſtocracy, and gradually 
introduced ſome tincture of democracy. , But this 
tincture gave but a feeble ſhade of liberty to the 
wretched commons, for a feudal ariſtocracy in >, 
great meaſure prevailed, and though the 2 ot Was. 
limited, the people were not free. | 
On the acceflion of Henry the Seyenth, a new 
ſcene began to open in the political theatre of Eng- 
land. The bloody wars of, the roſes having exter- 
minated the great nobility, who could have oppoſ- 
ed the extenſion of regal power, Henry by his in- 
daftry, vigor, and feverity tempered with wiſdom, 
ſtrained the prerogative to a pitch unknown to his 
predeceſſors, and cauſed the enacting of regula- 
tions which tended to depreſs the ariſtocracy and 
raiſe the commons. A new acceſſion of influence 
and power was gained by his ſucceſſor Henry the 
Eighth, who aboliſhed the papal ſupremacy in his 
Kingdom, and conſtituted himſelf head of the Eng- 
Vſh church, veſting himſelf with the cccleſiallical 


m 


* A r A 


in addition to the 
execution of the es was more extenſive and regu- 
lar, unimpeded by the protection of clerical habits 
and the aſylum of the church. Under a more equal 
and ſevere adminiſtration of juſtice, 1 5 


while a more fumptnous mode of living, attendant 
on encreafing commerce, tended to diminifh the _ 
tunes and noxious prevalence of the nobility. 

The humiliation of petty tyrants, the eſtabliſh- 
ment of order, and the execution of more equal 
laws by the almoſt abſolute power of the Tudors, 


enabled the people to erect a regular and equitable 


plan of liberty in ſucceeding times. A ſpirit of 
freedom, aided by religious enthuſiaſm, began to ap- 
pear among the commons in the reign of Elizabeth 
the laſt of this line; but that vigorous and arbi- 


trary, yet popular "and wife princeſs, who knew 


where to ſtop at a dangerous criſis, prevented its 
ebullition in her time. In the reign of the weak 
and pedantic James, deſpicable from attachment to 
unworthy favorites, and oftentatious of deſpotic 
power, it ſpread more openly and with ſome effect. 
Inflamed by the cruel adminiſtration, the diſinge- 
nuous dupycity, and obſtinate pride + of his ſon 


| 4 What a pity that the judicious and elegant hiſtorian Hm 
has ſhamefully diſguiſed the characters of Charles and the other 


Stuarts! Certain it is that the end which he propoſed a 


was to ſacriſice the public confidence, of which every hiſtorian 
ought to be ambitious, on the altar of riches and preferment. 
At the reign of Elizabeth he leaves the right road, and ceaſes 
to follow the track of truth.“ nes Picture of Eng- 
land. ; 


civil monarchy. «<a the 


ry Ag 
mented the property and influence of the commons; ; 
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ſucceſſor Charles the Firſt, it blazed out with dread- 
ful fury, and ſet all in combuſtion. - A fierce do- 
meſtic war between Charles and his parliament ter- 
minated with the defeat and captivity of the unfor- 
tunate monarch, who after the form of a ſolemn trial 
was condemned and beheaded in the year 1649. 
The government was then converted into a com- 
monwealth; but the famous, or infamous, Oliver 
Cromwell, mh by a few years experience had be- 
come. an able general and crafty politician, render-. 
ed himſelf maſter of the ſtate under the title of Pro- 
tector, and governed aner by means of a mi- 
litary 1 
On the death of this extraordinary chief, — the 
reſignation of his fon Richard, who ſucceeded him 
in the proteQorſhip, the regal government was re- 
ſtored, and Charles the Second, the eldeſt ſon 
of the formally murdered monarch, aſcended the 
throne, of his anceſtors in the year 1660. This 
prince, with a moſt poliſhed exterior and.engaging 
addreſs, was an unprincipled voluptuary, deſtitute 
of every virtue which ought to adorn a ſovereign 
ora man. During the latter part of his life he go- 
verned abſolutely under the forms of law, and was 
ſucceeded by his brother James the Second, a moſt 
cruel tyrant | and a * who reſolved to rule as a 
| deipot, . 


W 


Facts, related by Hume, alone prove James to have been a 
monſter of cruelty ; but the ſame hiſtorian without any founda - 
tion in truth gives him the praiſe of ſincerity. Doubtleſs © few 
characters which have entered the page of hiſtory furniſh more 
| numerous | 


* 1 A N 


** and -the Britons for ſome 1 


clined to bow their necks to the yoke. If the-arbi- 


trary principle of James had been ſeconded by great 
abilities, or if he had been of the popular and ade 


bliſhed religion of his country, he might doubtleſs 
have deſtroyed the liberty of his people, and eſta- 


bliſhed a purely abſolute monarchy. A great part 
of the Engliſh have been always favorers of this 

kind of government; and it is owing to their good 
fortune and the exertions of a few, not to the merit 


of the nation in general, that they. are not at this 


day as enſlaved a people as any in Europe. 


Fortunately for the cauſe of genuine enn 


whoſe great aſylum has been this iſland; fortunate- 


ly for the exaltation of human nature, which with- 


out ſuch freedom muſt remain without energy 


the headlong bigotry of James, who aimed at the 


numerous examples and indiſputable proofs of Aiffomlition, du- 
plicity, and want of truth, than occur in the private and poli- 
tical condu& of James.” Somerville's Political Tranſactions, 
Dublin 1793, p. 678. Of this he brings a number of incon- 
trovertible proofs. Somerville alſo, ſays, concerning his and 
Charles the Second's government Subornation of witneſſes, 
packing of j juries, the debarring of the accuſed from the means 
of defence, the overbearing menaces of judges, the elaborate per- 


| verſion of evidence, a ſavage ſporting with calamity, exorbi- 


tant fines, cruel and arbitrary ſentences, the ſevereſt penalties of 
law inflicted upon ſcanty proof to gratify the pique or reſent- 
ment of a tyrannical prince—theſe convey to the mind a more 
conciſe and affe&ing conception of national miſery, than what is 
excited by ſpeculating on the conſequences of new claims of 
prerogative and the unconſtitutional * of the prince.” 


v. 307. 
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of the-Proteſtant religion in'his:dominjons, without 
ſuffigient judgment to provide efficacious means, 
ſpread a great and univerſal alarm among his Pro- 
teſtant ſubjects, ſome of whom made application 

to the Prince of Orange for relief. This great 


man, who was Stadtholder, or fupneme magiſtrate, 


of the Dutch Netherlands, and at once the nephew 
and ſon-· in- a/ of James, came with a Dutch army 
to the reſcue of the oppreſſed Britons ; the tyrant 
fled, and, as che well merited reward of che deli- 
verance, che Prince, in conjunction wich Mary 


His conſort the daughter of James, was inveſted 


with the regal —__ in 1688, . e th __— we | 
— the Third tho. , 
5 7 10 the wer of William » we turn our. eyes to iy iS 
merit, naked ard unadorned; to ftern integrity, incorruptible 
patriotiſm, undaunted magnanimity, unſhaken fidelity; but no | 
ſplendid dreſs or gaudy trapping to arreſt the attention of the 
ſuperficial obſerver. A deliberate effort of the underſtanding is 
neceſſary to perceive and eſtimate its deſerts.“ Somerville, 
p. 728. This is diametrically. oppoſite to the character of 
Charles the Second. © In the character of Charles we are 
Aruck with a brilliancy of wit and grace fulneſs of manners, 
deſtitute of any one ingredient of principle or virtue. P. 728. 
"This excellent writer, who always proves what he advances, ſpeaks 


_ thus elſewhere of the adminiſtration of this latter prince exerciſ- 


ed in Scotland under his approbation. " Examples of oppreſ- 
H ve government in Scotland are ſo var ious and ſo enormous, that 
one is at a loſs to reduce them to any claſs, or to make any ſe- 
lection of them. There is not any ſpecies of tyranny, fines, 


: arbitrary impriſonments, military Executions, tortures, & c. that 


was not exerciſed, nor was there any order of men who did not 
in their turn groan under the load of arbitrary power.“ p- 1 16, 


* . 
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By this great revolution as 
— pite of excellende the ſyſtem of Engliſh 
Aiberty, which, eee om the great charter of 
King John, atnplified and iniprovech hy the petition 
of right obtained from the umſortunate Chattes the 
Breſt, and fortified by che act of Habeas Corpus 
made it the reign of Charles the Second, was com- 
pleted. by the Declaration of Rights at the acceſſion 
of Wilfian, and by the bill of Rights foor after 
enacted. Thus, after a continued ſtruggle through 
the reigns of four monarehs between the royal pre. 
rogative and the privilege of parbament, the:nevo. 
lation of William happily ended the diſpute. EP 
it a more uniform edifice was at-laſt erected. T 
monmſtrous inoonſiſtence, ſo viſible — 
cient Gothic parts of the fabric and the recent plans 
of liberty, was fully corrected : and, to their tiutual 
felicity, king and people were finally n eee ee 
their proper limits'and boundaries . 
Ts William fucceeded à daughter 4 ai The 
ne kf and vaſt hx the beſt of the Stuart union. 5 


rice®.” * Ia ihe e eee e e 


-& eee ee [+ 

* This good princeſs ſincerely loved ber fabj eds, and by 20. 
means wiſhed to oppreſs them with taxes. the expences of 
her civil Tit ſeldom exceeded five hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds, out of which the expended very great fums for the pub- 
lie bencht. Not eontent with this, the formed immediately be- 
fore her death a plan of retrenchment,. which would have neQze- 

cd her expences to leſs than four hundred and fifty thoyfand 
pounds. How has her e * deere by eee 

RE, monarchs !/ 
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who humbled the pride of France and Lewis: the 


Fourteenth,” the attainment of a | moſt; impe | 
bn mk was accompliſhed, which had- been , ſeveral | 
5 before attempted; but as often fruſtrated by 
deteſtable narrow national prejudices. England and 
Scotland, though ſo far united ſince the acceſſion 
of James the Firſt in 1603, as to be. jointly. under 
the common government of one monarch, were 
ſtill entirely diſtin& kingdoms, each with a parlia- 
ment of its own, quite independent of the other, 
and conſequently liable by a revolution in the ſuc- 
ceſſion to become quite ſeparate, as they had for- 
merly been. But happily, by the efforts of Anne, 
in 170% a complete union was formed, and the two 
kingdoms incorporated into one, under the deny 
mination of the kingdom of Great Britain, 
Anne was ſucceeded in 1714 by George the Firſt, 
| as EleQor of Hanover, and who had been 
conſtituted ſucceflor by act of parliament, to the ex- 
clufion of the Stuart: family, becauſe he was the 
next Proteſtant heir, heing fon of the Princeſs So- 
phia, who was grand-daughter of *James the Firſt, 
George, who was the thirtieth monarch from the 
Norman conqueſt, the ſecond from the union, and 
the firſt of the houſe of Hanover the preſent reign- 
ing family, effectually depreſſed the faction of the 
Tories, who were favorers of abſolute monarchy, 
of indefeiſible hereditary ſucceſſion, and of French 
influence; but it is remarkable that the oppoſite or 
Whig party, who always before combated for the 
liberty of the ſubjects, and for the limitation of 
regal power, made, when they attained the uncon- 
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trolled Ay in this and thi following reign, 
ſome breaches in the noble fabric of liberty, wks 
bows been completed in William's time. 


Whatever defects may have been ſuffered to re· Gone · 
main in the conſtitution of England when it receiv. went. 


ed its final improvement by the revolution of King 


William, and whatever deterioration the ſyſtem of 
Britiſh' government may ſince have undergone by 


the filent courſe of affairs or new legal inſtitutions, 

it certainly approaches neareſt to perfection, and 
compriſes the moſt genuine political liberty, of all 
governments which have ever been known to ſub- 


ſiſt, on this ſide of the Atlantic . It is a heredi- i. 


tary monarchy, in ſome reſpects almoſt abſolute, in 


others greatly limited, ſo as, on the whole, to af. . 


ford the moſt ample protection to the ſubjects, and 


to leave their perſons and properties in the ol 


entire ſecurity; the monarchy being ſo combined 
with ariſtocracy and democracy, that theſe three 
powers, operating as mutual checks, counterpoiſe 
each the other two, and retain the ſtate in an equi- 


librium; like three powers in natural philoſophy, 


proportional to the ſides of a triangle, and exerted 
1 directions reſpectively parallel thereto. More 
than a bare outline of this admirable ſyſtem is not 
to be expected in a conciſe : treatiſe of Sons geo- 


graphy Fe 


| The 


* T intend hereafter to give as ample a view as the plan of 

this work can poſſibly admit of the government of the Pritiſh- 
American States. | T 
Mr. Mitford in his Hillcry of Greece, a ao with me- 
| "tis the higheſt * adverts to the Britiſh conſtitution, and 


obſerves, 


F 28 
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The legiſlative authority of the ſtate, that is, the 
power of eſtabliſhing, explaining, altering, Ld 


_ repealing laws, is lodged: entirely. in the parliament, 
| which is compoſed af three. diſtin& parts, the King” 
and the two eſtates of the realm, called the Fang | 


af Lords, and the. Houſe of Commons. Ea | 
. The; Houſe of Lords, which is commonly 9 | 


Lords. ka to be the axiſtocratic, and is in fact the oli: 


garchio part of the conſtitution, is compoſed of 


Lords Spiritual, and Lords Temporal. The for- | 
mer are the members of the hierarchy, twenty-ſix 


in number. The latter are the peers of, the realm, 


or the hereditary lay nobility, bearing ſeverally the 
titles of Duke, Marquis, Earl, Vifcount, or Baron, 


Zut, as in Britain the title of nobility deſcends to 


the eldeſt ſon alone, the heads only. of noble fami- 


lies in a direct line are peers ; the reſt being reckon. 


0d part af the people, and forming, as it were, the 


2 that it bs compoſed of monarchy, en Sab 
ey, and democracy; the Houſe of Lords reſembling the oli- 
garchies of ancient Greece, and the Houſe of Commons the arif- 
tocraciesz while the privileges which the people have of cleQing | 
the members of the Houſe of Commons, of preſenting petitions : 
and remonſtrances ta the King, of publiſhipg their grievances | 
by means of a free preſs, and of being tried by juries of their 
equala, conſtitute a conſiderable proportion of democratic influ- | 
ence. This idea is doubtleſs juſt, and not inconſiſtent. with the 
commonly received notion that the government is compoſed BY 
three powers; ſince the oligarchy may be conſidered as a part 

of the ariſtocracy, and the democratic influence to operate with 
conũderable effe& on the Houſe of Commons in particular; but 


that this houſe is in a * 28 W 2 W n 
table. 
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e their . 


— as a neg be. 
> their eſtates 55 175 =. 


e 


form no. part of the peerage. or _oligarchy... ar 
The number of members of the Houſe of Lee 


unce: as it gradually encreaſes by the rea- 
tion 5. ner den THI always 90s en ds ſolely e on, | 


in may by birth. right take hig feat in 
this 3 as Sr ea 7 is different with the North- . 
Britiſh peerage, who, according to the act of Union, 
are collectively repreſented by Sixteen, Peers, elecl- 

ed by, and from among their own body. Though. 
the Lords Spiritual are only lords of parlia 


as a ſeparate eſtate from the Lords Temporal, they 
are yet in practice ſo. thoroughly. blended with 
them, that they both in reality form only one el⸗ 
ate. Every peer may make any other lord of par- 
liament, whether ſpiritual or temporal, his proxy ; 
by licence from the king, to vote for him in his 
_ abſence; à privilege which no member of the Hquſę 


bles, 2nd though they are confdered in law 8 


of Commons can have. Each peer has alſo a right, 


by leave of the houſe, hen a vote paſſes contrary 
to their ſentiments, to enter his difſent on the jour · 
nals of the houſe, with the xeaſon for: ſuch diſſent, 
which is uſually ſtiled his Proteſt. The Speaker 
of the Houſe of Lords, whoſe — is to preſide 
there, and to manage the formality of buſineſs, is 
the 5 bp Chancellor, or n 4 the King $ Great 
Vo. UI II. 1 Ke 
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| Seal, or any other appointed by the King's s commiſ- 
fion. If none be appointed by the crown, the 
Houle, wg is aid, may elect, a Yong 1075 the 15 5 
pdſe Fe: : LS 6.4 JE 
Houſe of 5 he Houſe of Commons cokGhs of W ue leck | 
Commons ed by the people in the ſeveral counties, towns, 
and ſuch incorporated ſocieties as are veſted with 
that franchiſe. Each deputy, once elected, is conſi- 
dered as a repreſentative of the Britiſh, people at large,' 
and not of his conſtituents only; nor is he oblig- 
ed to aft by the advice of bis conſtituents: and 
the whole body of deputies collectively taken are 
conſidered as repreſentatives of the whole body of 
the Commons of Britain, though the electors are 
but a ſmall part of the nation, and many of them 
are virtually nominated by noblemen, or by the 
court, by influence on thoſe commons who are the 
nominal electors. The qualification" of a county 
elector is to poſſeſs a landed property, called a 
freehold, of at leaſt forty ſhillings yearly value, and 
at leaſt for term of life. This qualification was 
fixed in the reign of Henry the Sixth, when forty . 
ſhillings had as great efficient valye as twenty pounds 
at leaſt at the preſent” time 8 ſo that here, by ad- 
hering to the letter of the inſtitution, the ſpirit of 
it is totally loſt. ' Thoſe who elect the deputies of 
towns are called freemen, citizens, or burgeſſes; 
terms which imply certain dere Expreſſed 
in the ſeveral charters of the touns. ie 


+ Blackſtone 8 e ee Book 1. Clap: a 3. 
$ Hewy' 8 Hiftory of Rhin vol v. p. | Þ: 329; 
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e decker maſt be at leaſt twenty-one years 


of age. In, every election a majority of ſuffrages 


is deciſive, but a9 any of the candidates ſuſpe cds | 


unfair proceedings in the election, an appeal may 


be made to the Houſe of Commons itſelf when al- 


ſembled, and the grievance redreſſed by a commit- 
tee. The Preſident of this Houſe is one of the 


members of it, elected by the Houſe itſelf, and 
approved by the King. He is denominated the 
Speaker, becauſe he is, as it were, the voice af 


the Houſe; the ſenſe of the aſſembly being · convey- 


ed through him to the throne. This preſident how- © 
ever, cannot give his opinion, or enter into the de- 


bate of any queſtion in the Houſe; 3 thoug h the 


Speaker of the Houſe of Lords, if he be a qr fa of - 


| parliament, is not. ſubjected to any ſuch reſtriction. 


Lords by courteſy are eligible as: members of. "he | 


Houſe of Commons, but peers and eccleſjaſtics 
are totally excluded. Every knight of the ſhire 


ought to have by law a clear eſtate of the value of 


fix hundred pounds yearly, and every citizen r 
burgeſs returned to parliament an eſtate of three „ 


hundred pounds; except the eldeſt ſons of peers, 

and of perſons qualified to be knights of ſhires, and 

except the repreſentatives of the two univerſities. 
The members of this Houſe are in number five 


hundred and fiſty-eight, which number is thus con- 
ſtituted: each of the forty counties of England pro- 


perly ſo called returns two deputies, called knights 


of the ſhire ; each of the twelve counties of Wales, 


including the iſle of Angleſea, elects one: the thirty- 


Un rs contained in Scotland, including the 
| 12 iſles 
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= ilet of the Hebrid's, Orkney, and Shetland, ſend 
in all only thirty deputies; for no one of them is 
repreſented by more than one deputy, while the 
two ſhires of Bute and Cathneſs have between them 
only one, whom they chooſe alternately; and the 
fate is the cafe with Nairne and Cromartie, And 
with Clacmanan and Kinroſs : London, including 
the eity of Weſtminſter and the borough of South- 
wark, returns eight members: à hundred and 
Eighty: eight other towns of England two members 
cach: five other Engliſh boroughs one each: the 
two Engliſh Univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge 
two bach: eight towns on the ſouth coaſt of Eng- 
land, called Cinque Ports, each two deputies ſtile 
Barons of the Cinque Ports: the borough of Pem- ; 
broke in Wales two burgeffes ; ten other Welch 
boroughs one each ; and ſixty-ſix royal bufghs, or | 
boroughs, in Scotland return axe; pore all only 
fifteen deputies. 
. The two houſes above noticed, that of the Lbrdy, 
liament. and that of the Commons, compoſe what in a vague 
ſignification of the word is underſtood by the par- 
liament; but, in a ſtridt legal ſenfe, it cannot be 
a parlament without the King, who conſtitutes 
one of the three branches of the legiſlature. | In 
the parliament thus compoſed of King, Lords, and 
Commons, is veſted that deſpotic uncontrottable 
power, which ought to reſide ſomewhere in a tate 
for the enaftion of coereive laws 1 the enfores 
1 ; ment of er... : 
=_— Tv king alone reſides the power of convok- 
ing, * and vilplving the two- Houfes of 
Parliament, 


1 
11 
Ex 
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Mme which . neither adenble virhout 


When the parliament i is eee it is only inter- 
rupted in its fanction for a time, with a ſuppoſition. 
that it is to te · aſſemble and to reſume its deliber 

tibns at the end of the appointed period; but when 
it is diflolved it ceaſes to exiſt, and cannot again 


aſſemble without a new election for members. of 


the Houſe of Commons, and repreſentatives of the 
| Scottiſh Peerage. | In either caſe an end is put to 
the ſeſſion, and whatever buſineſs has been. begun 
without balkie completed is entirely loſt, ſo that if 
ever it be again brought into debate, it muſt be. 
reſumed from the beginning, as if it had never been 
before mentioned; whereas, by an adjournment, 
which is always in the power of either Houſe with 
reſpect to itſelf only, a buſineſs is merely ſuſpend- 
ed, and may be reſumed in whatever ſtage it had 
3. when it was interrupted. 3 
Formerly, from the reign of William the Third, 
| the parliament was triennial, or became diflolved 
of courſe, without any interference of the king, 
every third year; but, by its own deſpotic. aft in 
the reign of George the Firſt, in the year 1716, it 
rendered itſelf ſeptennial, prolonging the ordinary 
period of its duration to ſeven years. A diſſolu- 
tion of the parliament is alſo a conſequence, of the 
death of the king; but not. immediately, for, to 
prevent confuſion, the law is, that the parliament, - 
which ſubſiſts at the death of the monarch, ſhall 
continue fix months after his deceaſe. unleſs it be 
ſooner- provegyey. or end by his ſucceſſor. | 
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To lay an obli igation on the 7 gal power with 


Fer to the afſenibling of parliaments, ſome ſo- 


jemn Conventions have been made, by whick are 
underftood - laws made to bind fuch powers im 


ſtate as have no fuperior power, by which they! can 
be legally compelled to the execution of them. By 
theſe Conventions, or laws without enforcements, 
the king is to aſſemble a parliament at leaſt once 
in three years: the writs. for "aſſembling it are to 


be iſſued at leaſt forty days before its meeting: and 
a prorogation, though it may be prolonged, can- 
not be ſhortened, unleſs a rebellion has commene- 


ed, or imminent danger of 4 foreign invaſion has 


fpread an alarm; and even in that t nnn 
_ notice has been decreed neceſſary. Ao 

No perſon under the age of twenty-one years can 
legally be a member of either houſe, Bills, or pro- 
pofals of laws, reſpecting taxation, or the grant- 
ing of revenues to the king, can originate only in 


the Houſe of Commons, nor is it permitted to the 


Lords to make the leaſt alterations in ſuch bills. 
Propofals of laws of any other kind may originate 


indifferently in either Houſe. In each of the Houſes 


a plurality of fuffrages is decifive, but the reſolu- 
tion of one is totally ineffectual without the appro- 


| bation of the other Houſe ; and the joint reſolu- 


tions of both are equally äneflectbak without the 
royal affent, or approbation of the King: ſo that 
to the completion of a law the concurrence of all 


the three parts of the legiſlature is neceſſary; each 


Houſe having a negative on the refolutions of the 
other, and the King a negative on the refolutions 
VVV £065 0 
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of both. "The aſſent of the. King, by. which he 
gives the final confirmations to the; joint reſolutions 
of the two Houſes, Wher by theſe reſolutions Ve- 
come acts of parliament, 1 expteſſed in the Nor- 
man diale& of the French, a cuſtom which roſe 
from the conqueſt, of England by the Normans, 
and Which ought to be conſidered by the Engliſh 
An ſolemn memento of the Daviſh" ſubjugation. oF 
heir anceſtors. by a foreign force, 
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As the King 4 is on one hand pode of ſo 1 rhe King 


a ſhare of the legiſlative authority, fo on the other 


| he. is veſted with the whole executive power, and 


in a conſiderable degree alſo, but not entirely, of 
the judicial. 
realm, and all officers of juſtice are his ſubſtitutes. 
He has the prerogative of pardoning offenders, or 


of remitting the puniſhments to which they are 


ſentenced; but this prerogative is reſtricted by 
ſome very proper limitations not neceſſary to be 
here particularized. 
the conſtitution, | that the King can do 'no wrong, 
that is, that he cannot be'called to account for his 
actions by any court whatever in his dominions, 


and that his perſon is ſacred and inviolable: but 
his miniſters, without whoſe agency he can exe- E 
cute no meaſures. detrimental to his people, are 


liable to impeachment, and, if ſentenced to puniſh- 


ment, are incapable of receiving any benefit by the i 


King's pardon. The proſecutors art in this caſe a 
deputation from the Houſe of Combions, and the 
judges are the Lords aſſembled i in . 75 


2 
* 


He is the ſupreme magiſtrate of the 


It is a fundamental maxim in 
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As the fountain of honor, hs, King con gent 
titles of nobility. and other dignities of the ftate. 
As head of the church; he diſpoſes of all dignities 
of. the hierarchy, with many inferior Selene 1 
benefices, and can convene and diſſolve at pleafure 
3 convocation, or general afſembly « of he cler- 

; but he is not empowered to make any ch nge 
2 religion of the nation, to call any man to 
account for his religious opinionꝭ, to Profeſs the 
| Roman Catholic Religion himlelf, nor to warry 
any woman of that perſuaſion. , As the | ſuperinten- 
dent of coinmerce, he can regulate weights r | 
meaſures; ; has alone the privilege of Aba money, 
and. of giving currency to pieces of foreign coihage 


by _—_— with the ſtandard of Britiſh 1 n rot : 
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but with reſpect to the latter his e ene, is thay 
far limited, that he is not allowed, without con- 
ent of parliament, to keep a ſtandidsg 3 army, though 
his command over it, when i it is once embodied, * 
equally abſolute z as that over the fleet. The arm my 
is underſtood to be permitted only from year is | 
year, and liable to be difbanded at the end of any 
year by the diſfent of either Houſe of Parliament, 
particularly as the revenues, by which It is ſupport- 
ed, are granted only for one year. As the repre- 
ſentative of his people with reſpect to foreign ſtates, 
and the depoſitary of all the power and collective 
majeſty of the nation, he has the abſolute autho- 


_ rity of making war and _ alliances and trea- 


5 ties 


— 


5 e embed ce 
is in this feſpect confidered as virtually, rhe 


not apparently limited, and has been cbmpared to 
a great ſhip completely equipped, which 9 at | 


pleaſure be ſet affoat, or left aground; 
money gratited or withheld by parliament *, 2 


privilege of beſtowing or Withholding ſubſidies, is | 


To efficacious an engine in the hands of the g 


National Afﬀetably, that Teſt the King ſhould de. 


come t66 müch à dependent, or be forced by ne- 


cellity into deſperate riftafures, it has voluntarily 
in ſome meafure limited its own power, by making 


it a cuſtöm to confer on the King, at his acceſſion 
to the throne, ſuch à revenue for life as is ſufficient 


to ſupport his houſhold with the dignity of a great 


monarch, but brane ng to hey execution "of any 


"The Britiſh eren is ſtiled king Ur Great B SY 


tain, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith. 


The ſecond of theſe titles was firſt aſſumed by Ed- 
the Third, from a miſtaken or miſtated birth- 


— and afterward profecuted with more flatter- 


ing hopes, though happily without final ſucceſs, by 
Henry the Fifth. That of defender of the faith, 


which was conferred by the Pope on Henry the 
Eighth, on account of a book written by that mo- 


narch againft the doctrines of Luther, muſt at pre- | 


* De Lolme's Conſtitution of England. and, 
| | J from 


| the reveniiits hecedary to pre r wilt hit power 
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THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 
from its original ſignification, ſince the Britiſh mo- 
narchs have been rather defenders of the Proteſtant 


than the, Roman Catholic, faith. after the time, of 
Henry, The ſucceſſion, to the throne; i is hereditary 


both i in the male and female line, with Preference 


: o the former, but is e to be regulated occa- 
ſionally by parliament as the 
may require. Beſides that any perſon who is a 


©, ſafety of the nation 
Roman Catholic, or married to one of- that com- | 
munion, is by act of parliament incapable of fuc- 
ceeding to the throne, or of reigning, in Britain. 


The heir apparent to the crown is uſually made 
Prince of Wales and Earl of Cheſter by ſpecial 


creation and inveſtiture; but, being the King's 
eldeſt ſon,” he is by inheritance Duke ,of Cornwall 
without any new creation +.” The eldeſt daughter i is 
ſtiled the Princeſs Royal. The reſt of the royal chil- 
dren are little farther diſtinguiſhed than by a pre- 
cedence before all ans and public i of every 
denomination. ws 
The Britiſh * 19 Ik ne” as we e may ob- 
ſerve, on the broad baſis of the people, and nar- 
Towing as it aſcends by intermediate orders to the 
monarch, has been compared to a pyramid 4, and 
may perhaps be better compared to a cone, which, 
from a wide and firm baſe, diminiſhes gradually 
upward and terminates in a point. The monarch, 
who is the moſt exalted object in this compoſite 
ſyſtem, and is placed, as it were, at the ſummit of 


+ Blackſtone, Book 1. 1 4. 
＋ Blackſtone, Book 1. c. 2. 


affairs, 
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affairs, is. armed with à vaſt 
| ficient to oonſolidate the whe 


to diffuſe energy — the ſyſtem, and to en- 
force the obſervance of that order which is eſſen- 
urity and happineſs: of a 


tially neceſſary for the ſe 
nation. Vet ſo firm art the barriers: ſuppoſed to 
be, which are fixed in the conſtitution for the pro- 
tection of liberty againſt the immenſe preſſure of 


the ſovereign ſway, that beneath all me blaze of 


regal majeſty, and thoſe formidable powers which 
inveſt the throne, the ſubjects enjoy an almoſt une- 


qualled ſecurity, effectually guarded, / mdividually 


at leaſt, as is ſuppoſed, but leſs, doubtleſs, n 4 
collective ſenſe, againſt monarchat oppreſſion 
No where elſe in the world ſuch” harmony 


ſubſiſts between the ſeveral ranks of citizens as in 


England. This harmony is the fou 


firm foundation, on which the proud — | 


ture of the Britiſh conſtitution reſts. | Ranks vary 
as much, or perhaps more than elfewhere, but no 


rank has that gigantic pre· eminence which can ena- 


ble it to trample on its next inferior. In the ſcale 
of ſubordination the diſtance from top to; bottom 
is great; but the gradation is ſcarcely. perceptible, 
and the connexion intimate. Each rank is inter- 
eſted in the ſupport of its next ſuperior, for none 
are excluded from the hope of riſing ; and of all 
the various ranks the higheſt is the moſt intereſted 
in the ſupport of all. We cannot conſider with- 
out wonder, that an order of things, apparently the 
moſt natural, never ſubſiſted in any country but our 
own. The benefit of that ſingular amalgamation 
. e NN 
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df various ranks among the people, which prevails 
m England, AG # id aver enger aotie- 
N i 

| Unser wang doe lens ef this: kingdom N 

herb that what- is particularly called the Civil 
Tay, uſed in the ancient Roman empire, and ſince 
adopted by moſt modern nations of Europe, has 
never gained admittance into Britain, the laws of 
which are diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, the written 
and unwritten. The formet, more frequently cal- 
led the Statute Law, conſiſts of ſtatutes -exprefely 
enacted by the legiſlature, mere commonly known 
by the nume of Acts of Parliament. The latter, 
called alſo the Common Law, has the title af Un- 
written, becauſe, though it is found in bods and 
records, it owes not its ſanction to any expreſs 
declaration of the legiſlature, but anerely to imme. 

morial cuſtom, for the origin of which no Written 
authority is known. To this claſs belong certain 
local cuſtoms, which, though different from the 
general uſage or law of the kingdom, have the 
force of laws in their reſpective territories. For 
inſtance, though the general cuſtom is, that the 
landed property of the father devolves at his death 
to the eldeſt ſon, yet in ſome parts, as in Kent, 

another mode of inheritance called Gavelkind pre- 
vails, by which the property is equally divided 
among all the nn and in ſeveral ebene 


'5 Mitford's 8 vol. ii. p. . Dublin, RY 
Moly copied from Lettre au Roi yo Monſieur de Calonne. 
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che youngeſt, inſtead of the eldeſt ſon, is betr.. 


We are alſo to obſerve that, though babe "he : 


union, the laws of Scotland, as well as thoſe of 
England, may be occaſionally changed by the -Bri« 
tiſh Parliament *, yet lirtle alteration has been his 
therto made in the $cottiſh 1a 
continue different ſrom thoſe of England; yet they 
bear to them a ſtriking fimilarity which is ſomewhat 


ö furpriſing, when we conſider that theſe two parts 
of the iſland were, till lately, dap OR | 


with entirely diſtin@ legigatures. 2 400 
It ought, perhaps o not to be omitted that, though 


the civil law of the old Roman empire, and alſe the 
canon law framed by popes and eccleſiaſtical coun. 


elle, have. — force nor authority in this kingdom, 


fome peculiar propriety, have in ſome partieular 


cafes, and in fome particular eburts, been intro- 
duced and Nen by the Britifle laws, fo far "they 


4 This eden, denn cs Hm. an 


other paſtoral nations, in judigiouſly. ſyppoſed by Blackſtone, to 
have been originally founded in this circumſtance, that in ſuch 


nations the elder ſons commonly provide for themſelves in their 


father's life, and the youngeſt being the only one left with the 


n and unproyided, naturally becomes his beit. 


In che ſinteenth article of the union it ig Ripulated that, 
—— relating 30 public pahey are alterable at the diſcre- | 


tion of parliament ; yet thoſe which relate to private right are 
not to be altered, except for the evident utility of 8 people of 
Scotland. | 


elles Borougti-Rngliſh takes place, by which | 


+3 ſo: that they ll 


to any intrinſic obligation, and are no 
more binding in Britain than the Britiſ laws are 
in Rome; yet, as far as theſe laws, on account of 
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are _obligatory,” but no farther 3/0 their. n 
being . founded on that mil on and. 
- tion 4* 388 1s it) 2 72 5 „ 


Iv The laws are more l in ü an a 


more equitably. Wer, than in any other country 


in Europe; one chief cauſe of which is, that thoſe 


who have the framing of the laws, being to 


excluded from having any ſhare in the execution ; : 
of them, ate as much expoſed to the rigor of the 


laws as any other people. For the ſame reaſon 


puniſhinents are extremely mild; amounting in 
general, for the greateſt crimes, to little more than 


the ſimple privation of life. But here a circum- 


ſtance of injuſtice occurs, which diſgraces the penal 


3 inſtitutions, that women are doomed to be burned 


alive for every ſpecies of treaſon, while males in 


ſome caſes which come under that denomination | 


are anly hanged, This, I confeſs, i is commonl. 
ee very much by a tacit rü in the EXE= 


of ſenſation by en before hes bady. i is | ſeized | 


by the flames; yet to condemn, in equal degrees of 
guilt, the ſofter and more timid ſex to the more 


tremendous puniſhment, is certainly a very inequi- 
table diſtinction, and is doubtleſs a ſhameful rem- 


nant of ancient barbariſm ſtill ſuffered to ſubſiſt in 
one of the moſt enlightened nations on earth. The 


indecency of expoſing the dead body of a woman 


is alledged as a reaſon for this diſtinction; but this 


can be adinitred N if at all, where embowel- 
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* Blackſlone « IntroduAion, Vet. . 
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fey: not where Kimple Wange ecreed. "= 
is burning the only mode by which this indebeiey _ 
can be avoided ? The fact 18 that, as in- all arba- 
rous nations the fair ſex are treated wich brutal wit 
contempt” and cruelty, and that in propor : 
the degree of barbariſm, this cuſtom. is desdvad 
from the brutality of the ancient — SATIN | 

of this iſlanld. £ | 
For the carrying of heh us into- ee; 4 va- Officers . | 
rious magiſtrates and officers of juſtice are appoint. of juſtice. Þ 
ed to act under the ſupreme magiſtrate the Mo- I 
narch. The chief magiſtrate of each county is the 

Sheriff, who, except in the county of Weſtmore- 

land where the office is hereditary, is by cuſtom, if 

not by law, an annual officer, nominated by the 
King out of three perſons choſen and propoſed to 

him by an aſſembly of twelve judges of the courts 

of King's- Bench, Common-Pleas, and Exchequer. 

Moſt of the offices of this magiſtrate are perform- 

ed by his ſubſtitute, or Sub. ſnheriff, an officer - no- 

minated by him, and conſequently annual alſo. 

He has alſo under him jailors for the keeping of 

| priſons, and bailiffs for the execution of meaner 

offices. © For the adminiſtration: of juſtice: in ſome 

fmall caſes, and the ſuppreſſion of violence in its 

riſe, a number of magiſtrates act in each county 

under the title of Juſtices of the Peace, commiſſion- 

ed by the King, and liable by the ſame authority 

to be deprived of their honorable, in general no 

way luerative, office; but otherwiſe holding their 

| abr for life or during. their own rages Td 


- perform | 


conſtables, one in each town and pariſh ; choſen | 


* 


— or oh. en e re — . — : 
apaually as an aflembly of che inhabitants of the 


hundred called a Court: Leet, or, in failure there: 


of, by the juſtices of the Pace Lad pole 8, Foun 


ef Quarter-Seflions. 


The judicial 3 though emanating from ; 


. the monarch as the diſtributor of juſtice;, is dif; 


provided that, though they may be raiſed, fr 
lower to higher and more luerstie places by the 


ted to decide on the matter of fact, but or 


tin& and ſeparate from the executive, being com, 


| witted to @ peculiar body of men, nominated in, 


dead by the regal power, but not remoyeable. by 
the ſame. authority. The judges of the varioug 


courts of the realm are appointed by the King, 


but that they may be leſs controlled by court in 
fluence, and enabled to. a& with impartiality, it is 


Menken they cannot be deprived of their places 
or ſalaries, unleſs, in conſequence of miſbehaviour, 


an nddroſs be made for that purpoſa by bach Holes 


of Parliament to the King. 

The judges are obliged in the — * of their 
Going: to adhere with the maſt ferupuloug pre, 
eiſion to the laws, and, in general, are not permit. 
on the 


matter of law. The former is commonly left ta 
the judgment of twelve men of che county, called 
2 Jury, who are 40 be confined without food, drink, 
fire, and candle, unleſs a permiſſion be given ex- 
oy by the Judge, * they agree in a unan 
moug . 


5 KR 1 T FLEE N. 


mous deen“ The perſons who are to ß 8 
the jury are nominated, except in ſome particular 2 


caſes, by the ſheriff, but liable to be rejected on 
proper cauſes aſſigned by the parties litigant, until 
twelve unobjectionable men can be found. Moſt 
civil cauſes are tried by juries, and all thoſe which 
are of a criminal nature; except ſome caſes in which 


the lords aſſembled in parliament are the jud ges, | 


as when the perſon accuſed is a peer of the realm; 
for the principle is, that no man can = n other. 
wiſe than by his equals. 


All trials are held in public, and every eee 
gence conſiſtent with juſtice i is allowed to the per- 


ſon · accuſed. He cannot even be brought to the 
humiliating ſituation of anſwering to the accuſation 
of any capital crime, unleſs cauſe for the ſame be 
previouſly found by twelve or more of his fellow 
ſubjects, called the Grand Jury. Of the perſons 
propoſed to form the Petty Jury for his trial, he 
can, without aſſigning any reaſon, reject twenty in 

caſes of felony, and thirty-five in caſes of treaſon, 
and after that any other number * a 1 
can ſhew legal objections. 


This mode of trial, which provides that no man 
is to be affected with detriment in his property or 
perſon, otherwiſe than by the unanimous deciſion 
of twelve unobjectionable men, his equals and 
neighbours, is the firmeſt rampart of the liberty 
of the Britiſh_nation, and above all things demon- 


ſtrates the democratic principles of its conſtitution. 
Whatever inroads have been made. on this moſt 
ſacred bulwark, by Introducing new and arbitrary 

Vor. III. = | modes 


% 
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md of trial through juſtices of the peace, com- 
miſſioners of the revenue, and courts of conſcience, | 
ce are tundamentally oppolite to the ſpirit of the 
conſtitution ; and, though begun in trifles, the pre- 
cedent may gradually increaſe and ſpread, to. the 
utter diſuſe of juries in queſtions of the moſt, mo- 
mentous concern *” In Scotland the uſe of juries, 
except in the Court of Exchequer, has long been 
diſcontinued in civil cauſes ; nor is it ſo general 
as in England in other cauſes; nor is unanimity 
required in the jurors, a bare mera Wing, ſuf- 
"ficient to make a deciſion. 
Courts of For the diſtribution of juſtice 3 the 
juſtice. nation a variety of courts, high and ſubordinate, 
have been eſtabliſhed. The Parliament itſelf ſeems 
to have ſometimes: become a court of law, when, 
by its deſpotic power, it formed bills of Attainder 
againſt particular perſons, againſt whom legal proof 
was wanting, and who could not be brought 1 
puniſhment by the laws before in exiſtence ; ;, but 
theſe bills were in reality new laws, and not an exe- 
cution of thoſe which had been already eſtabliſhed. 
The Houſe of Peers is a high court of juſtice, not 
only for appeals in civil cauſes,” but alſo for the 
trial of any of their own body for any crime, and 
for that of Commoners impeached of high crimes 
and miſdemeanors by the Houſe of Commons. The 
four courts, that of Common-Pleas, that of King's- 
Bench, that of era and the ** Court of 


* Blackſtone, Book 4+ Clay. 27. 
_ + Henry, vol. 1 it. p. 338. 


Chancery, 


D N I T A 1 N. 


3 held in the capital in Weſtminſter-Hall, 
though not all of them confined by law to that 
ſtation, extend their influence, with ſome excep- 
tions, particularly with reſpect to Wales, over all 
South-Britain, but not to Scotland, which has par- 


ticular courts of its own, as the College of juſtice, 


or Court of the Lords of Seſſion; the Juſtice Court, 


or that of the Juſticiary, which has a ſupreme ju- - 
riſdiction in criminal matters; and a Court of Ex- 


chequer like that of South- Britain. A peculiar 


convention takes place in Scotland, that of the De- 


puties of Royal Burghs, who meet annually at 

Edinburgh for the regulation of matters which 
concern commerce. 1 
Itinerant judges are ſent twice a year to 7 50 

niſter juſtice in the ſeveral counties, two to each of 


the ſix circuits into which England is divided, and 
hold what are called Courts of Aſſizeſuccellively i in 


the chief town of each county. Each county has 
alſo a court, in which the ſheriff is preſident, and 
_ courts of Quarter-Seſſions held four times a year 
by Juſtices of the Peace. Even the diviſions / of the 
counties have their particular courts, as thoſe of 
the Hundreds and Manors. Beſide theſe courts 
of local juriſdiction, ſeveral others are not. only lo- 


cal, but ſingular, each differing in its mode from 


the reſt. Thoſe of Cheſhire, Lancaſhire, and Dur- 
ham, differ a little from the general form; theſe 
counties having been formerly ſubject to the royal 


rights of the Earl of Cheſter, the Duke of Lancaſ- 


ter, and the Biſhop of Durham, reſpetively, in 


like manner as the kingdom in general is ſubject 
| K 2 | to 
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to the royal rights of the King ; ; and having been 
denominated Counties Palatine from the word Pa- 


latium or Palace, on account of the regal ſtile for- 
merly maintained in them by their immediate chiefs. 
The Ifle of Ely, though not termed a County Pa- 


latine, but a Royal Franchiſe, is in a like predi- 
cament with reſpe& to the Biſhop of Ely. _ 


Towns have ſeverally their municipal govern- 
ments for the regulation of their internal concerns, 
differing one from another in the number, names, 
ranks, or juriſdiction of their magiſtrates, or in 


ſome other circumſtance. Of theſe ſome are cities, 


ſome are boroughs," and ſome of neither denomi- 
nation, but ſimply towns. By. a city in Britain, 
in the ſtri& politital ſenſe of the term, is now un- 
derſtood a town enjoying the privilege of incorpo- 
ration, or a legal municipal conſtitution within it- 


ſelf, which either is, or has been the ſee of a Bi. 


ſhop. A borough ſignifies a town, whether incor- 
porated or not, which ſends burgeſſes to parliament. 
Some towns are diſtinguiſhed with the privilege of 
being counties corporate, or counties within them- 
ſelves, under their own ſheriffs and other magl- 
ſtrates, ſo that no officer of the territorial county 
in which any of them is ſituate, ifs juriſdiction 
within its precinds. | 

As the ſupreme director of the dien 1 in its inter- 


nal government and external operations, the King 


requires the advice and miniſtry of many perſons. 
Beſide the great officers of ſtate, the Lord Trea- 
ſurer, - nt Chamberlain, the Principal Secreta- 
Ties of State, and others, nominated and diſplac- 

ed 


BRITAIN. 


ed by the will of the ſovereign, he has for his af. 


| ſiſtance in deliberation a Privy Council modelled 


entirely by his authority, the members of which are 


admitted and diſmiſſed at his pleaſure, but are au- 
thorized to hold their ſeats fix months after his de- 


ceale, unleſs deprived in that interval by his ſuc- 
ceſſor. In matters of law the judges of the courts. 


of juſtice form his council. The peers of the realm, 
not only in their collective capacity, but even in- 


dividually, are underſtood to have a right to de- 


mand an audience of the King, and to lay before 


him with decency and reſpect ſuch matters as they 


may judge to be of importance to the public weal. 
Even the counties and municipalities of the king- 


dom may, with the concurrence of their magi- 
ſtrates, give advice, by petitions c or , 1, : 


preſented to the monarch. 1 g 


The Britiſh conſtitution, beautifialit in theory, ahi Defects 


even in practice excellent, when put in compariſon 
with other monarchies, is yet ſuppoſed to have, 


more eſpecially in the latter conſideration, ſome 


lamentable defects, which by a gradual ſap are ope- 
rating its ruin. Theſe I ſhall have occaſion to un- 


fold at large in another work: here, ſince the plan 


of this precludes all ſuch developement, I can no 
more than glance a very feeble hint. 

The Houſe of Lords ought to give, and, 1 it 
were properly modelled into a ſenate of a determi- 
nate number, doubtleſs would give a happy ſtabi- 


lity to the conſtitution, by repelling, with the dig- 


nity and immoveable firmneſs of a great and auguſt 


aflembly e of hereditary legiſlators, the flow and Glent, Te 
but | 
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dat ultimately deleterious ineroachments of he 
crown on one ſide, and the loud and giddy vio- 
lence of popular innovation on the other. But, 
in its preſent form it is ſaid to be ſo governed 
by court influence as to be ſubſervient to the 
will of the monarch, who not only by lucrative 
places and penſions in his donation, and the faſci- 
nating deluſions of court favor, attracts to his in- 
tereſt a majority of the Houſe, but alſo can at any 
time in caſe of emergency create any number of 
new nobles, to give preponderance to his party. 
The ſame influence is exerted with the ſame effect 
in the Houſe of Commons, the members of which 
are generally much inferior to the nobles in for- 
tune, and conſequently more eaſily drawn by the 
bait of emolument; beſides that a great majority 
of them are actually nominated, whatever are the 


forms of election, more or leſs indirectly by peers, 


great commoners, and the crown ; fo that of the 


five hundred and fifty-eight members of which this 


Houſe conſiſts, only two hundred and four are re- 


ported to be elected by the tree choice of the peo- 


ple J. Some alſo complain that members fit for 


t See Mr. Grey's petition preſented May 6, 1793, which ſtates 
that ſeventy-four peers nominate ninety members, and influence 
the election {which is the ſame thing in fact) of eighty. Thus 
a hundred and ſeventy members are ſtated to be the repreſenta- 
tives of peers. © In like manner a hundred and thirty- nine are 
ſaid to be appointed by rich commoners, and the forty-five Scot- 
tiſh members by the king's miniſters. The King, ſome are afraid, 
may in time nominate the majority of the Houſe by his increaſ- 
ing influence, as he ey nominates directly to the peerage; 

and 


„I r N. 
ah KEE are employed, who, feeling their 


breaſts againſt all ſenſe of ſhame, perplex the de- 
bates with ſophiſtie declamation, concluſions from 
falſe premiſſes, aſſertions without veracity, and words 
without meaning, to give ſome kind of countenance, 
contrary to the cleareſt light of reaſon, to the vote 
of the majority, which is CE: ly ſcouved | 
by the miniſter. _ "i 


Thus what are 1 to 5 . 4 


and democratic powers in the conſtitution, each of 
which is in theory ſuppoſed to counteract ſingly the | 


joint forces of the other and the monarchy, are 


reported to be found in practice to avail but little 


againſt the vaſt preponderance of the laſt, which is 
ſaid to threaten to eſtabliſh in no diſtant time an 
abſolute incontrollable ſway, under which, however, 
the forms, but the forms only, of a free cönſtitu- 
tion may long continue. For ſuch a ſtate of things, 


the wide ſpreading contamination of morals, under : 


a ſyſtem of corruption ſo extenſive and openly avow- 
ed, has long operated, it may be feared, with bale- 
ful ſucceſs, - to prepare the minds of the Britons. 
From the ſecurity of equal laws, protecting indi- 


vidual perſons and property, the Engliſh exert an 


aſtoniſhing induſtry beneath the galling burdens 
of enormous taxation, and in an interval of peace 


make vaſt accumulations of national wealth. But 


3 it is er e that when 5 ee vain ad. 


and W as in the ancient. {ET empire, the itt th 
free conſtitution are ASP; loſt when the RET w—__ 
is en by the executive.“ 1 Box. 
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tion, or other ſiniſter views of a court call for war, 
the ſpunge is applied, the defenceleſs people are col- 
lectively fleeced, and the miniſter & with a deſperate 


hand and unfeeling heart pours : out millions after 


millions of the public money in unproductive ſub- 
ſidies and uſeleſs enterprizes, by which many thou- 
ſands of honeſt induſtrious people are reduced to 
miſery, and none receive benefit except a vermin 
of contractors, pay maſters, ſtocksjobbers, and others 


in the employment of miniſtry, who thrive in pro- 


n to the calamity and decline of the nation. 

Some alſo complain that, as we naturally con- 
Angle oppreſſion to be attended with diſcontent, the 
people are not intruſted with their own defence, 


but this is committed to a mercenary army, too 
weak to repel any vigorous invaſion from abroad, 


but ſufficient or the neee of mi 6 RO 


- 2. 1 40 ” is ſeldom e or neyer, 1 a certain writer, GRAY an. on 
liſhman unites the character of a miniſter with that of a patriot. 
The prodigious power, and the facility with which they are 
enabled to amaſs aſtoniſhing riches, generally make the miniſters 
forget thoſe principles, which by giving them popularity raiſed 
them to eminence. Of all the ſtateſmen whom England has pro- 
duced, no one was ever ſo zealous a patriot as the immortal 
Chatham, who Joined to extraordinary talents. the pureſt attach- 
ment to his country.” His adminiſtration was too good to be 


of long continvance. . He thought it “ impoſſible to be at the 


ſame time the favorite of the ſovereign and che friend of che peo- 
ple. 
Lanſdowne exclaimed, The ſun of England is now ſet for ever.” 
new ſun was hoped to have ariſen when his ſon Mr. Pitt came 
into adminiſtration, ty * * * n * * * * * * ** F F, N 5 


ſubſection 


When his corpſe was laid in the grave, the Marquis we 


* R I AI N. 


e at home: that mean time the en in- 
fluence augments with the debts and taxes of the 
nation by: multiplying the creditors of the crown, 
officers of the revenue, and other partizans, whoſe 
employments, like cancerous humors, corrode the 
vitals of the ſtate: that this influence, pervading 
every the moſt ſecret receſs of the nation, ſtifles 
even the voice of complaint, and, by pracuring ad- 
dreſſes to the crown directly contrary to the ſenſe 
of the people, fruſtrates the right of ſtating their 


grievances in petitions and remonſtrances ; and that « 

it threatens alſo to ſap the lait retrenchment of re- 
tiring liberty, the Trial by Jury; for, it is ſaid, 

that an influenced ſheriff may, in ſpight of all ob- 


jections from the priſoner, contrive that all the 
. may be influenced perſons ]. on 2 £695 


The vaſtneſs of the perpetually 3 revenue eee 


of the Wag: is at once hes "_ _ the — of his 


[| The n at's. 3 is is bid, which a king of 38 
Britain could give of his wiſdom and goodneſs, mould be to re- 


ſtore purity and give ſtability to that conſtitution, which with | 


all its defects has juſtly been the admiration of Europe, but 
which, without the concurrence of the monarch 'with the honeſt 
— of his ſubjects, muſt continue to decline and verge to its 


f The late Prince of Wales of adorable memory was pre- 
| —_ by death from this glorious: deſign. A ſyſtem of genuine | 


liberty | is not leſs ſalutary to the prince t than the peaſant. This 
in the day of proſperity 1 will not be admitted by the great; but 
the late Queen of Denmark, of the blood royal of Britain, when 
ſeized by the baſe unprincipled minions of an arbitrary court, 
exclaimed in the bitterneſs. of deſpair why am I not in my 
own dear country, where my trial would have been conducted 
publicly, and by the moſt noble indes . 


| prepon: 
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preponderant influence. It comes under two dats. 
minations, ordinary and extraordinary. The for- 
mer is ſuch as has ſubſiſted by immemorial uſage. 
in poſſeſſion of the crown, or elſe has been grant. 
ed by parliament, by way of purchaſe or exchange, 
for ſuch of the King's inherent hereditary revenues 
as were found inconvenient to the ſubje&®*.” Of the 
ordinary revenue, or hereditafy property of the 
King, no leſs than eighteen branches are enumerat- 
ed, moſt of them at preſent almoſt obſolete, alienated, 
or quite inconſiderable. One of the principal was 
the rents of the demefne lands of the crown; which 
by a ſeries of miſmanagement are reduced to a 
trifle. Another aroſe from the royal prerogative 
aof purveyance and pre-emption, by which the ſub- 
jects were obliged to furniſh the court with provi- 
ſions and other neceſſaries on its own terms, In- 
ſtead of this oppreſſive mode of ſupply, which was 
formally aboliſhed in the reign of Charles the 
Second, and had before become obfolete, a here- 
ditary exciſe of fifteen pence a barrel on beer and 
ale ſold, and a proportional ſum on certain other 
liquors, was ſubſtituted by way of commutation. _ 
The extraordinary revenues, which at preſent |. 

conſtitute almoſt the whole of the royal income, 
confift of what are called aids, ſubſidies, or ſup- 
plies, granted by the Hauſe of Commons, and raiſ. 
ed by taxes impoſed on houſes, lands, articles of 
induſtry and luxury, of export and import. Of 
theſe taxes ſome are angual, others * The 


* Blackſtone hook I. chap. 8. 
annual 


bn Ir A1 N. 


annual are commonly thoſe which are 3 on 
land and malt. The land tax is, by the ninth ar- 


ticle of the union, to be levied in ſuch proportion 
from the two great diviſions of the iſland, that 


when South. Britain pays almoſt two millions, or 
exactly 1,997,763 pounds, eight ſhillings, and four 
pence; halfpeny, Scotland muſt pay forty-eight thou- 
ſand pounds; and is rated in the ſame ratio for any 


greater or leſs aſſeſſment. The chief of the perpe- 


tual taxes are the cuſtoms and the exciſe duties, 


The former are tolls or tariffs payable for merchan- 


dize exported and imported. The latter are inland 


impoſitions, © paid ſometimes on the conſumption 


of the commodity, or frequently upon the retail 


ſale, which is W * unge s before the e : 


tion.,“ Heis ri 

The whow of t the e King's revenue, Gay" and 
extraordinary, amounts to about eighteen millions 
of pounds annually, clear of the expences of ma- 
nagement and collection, which probably, includ- 


ing douceurs, fall little ſhort of two millions more. 
If to this we ſhould add between two and three 


millions levied for the ſupport of the poor, and 


other taxes which 1 forbear to mention, we muſt 


be aſtoniſhed at the magnitude of the burden and 
the ability of the nation to bear it. Of the eighteen 
millions of taxes, nine hundred thouſand pounds are 
appropriated to the private revenue of the King, of 
his civil liſt, for the ſupport of the various expences 
of his houſhold; the ſalaries of his officers of ſtate, 
judges, and ſervants; ; the appointments for ambaſ- 
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ſadors, expenditures for ſecret ſervice, and a varie- 
ty off other matters: if) 
Above ten millions of the money arifiog arte 


from, the perpetual taxes are appropriated to pay 


the intereſt, and the expences of management, of 


the national debt, which, chiefly by continental wars, 


in which the Britiſh nation neither had any con- 
cern, (nor were they, ſince the reign of Queen Anne, 
of any real advantage to the balance of power their 
pretended object), has accumulated to the enormous 
amount of above two hundred and ſeventy- ſix .mil- 


Hons T. As funds for the ſecure payment of the 
Intereſt of this prodigious. imagipary fam due be. 


the government of Britain, in which the whole 
amount of the circulating caſh, or metal money, 


has been ſuppoſed to be no more than about thirty 


en 15 certain revenues are mortgabed; whence 


4 5 le 't write, ns nation. is is engaged | in a Hd” expenſive 


| war, the ſtatement may probably be faund too low by the reader. 


In the reign of William the Third the ſyſtem of funding was 
firſt adopted in Britain. The national debt amounted in the 
year 1697 to 10,876,000. pounds; in the year L727 at the ac- 
ceſſion of George the Second, to 50,261,207; in 1748 to 
$0,000,000 ; ; in 1763, the third year of George the Third's 
reign, to 148,000,000. We ſee to what it has fince ariſen. 
Above a thouſand millions in the preſent century have been ex- 
pended in uſeleſs wars by the Britiſh nation. What immenſe 
benefits might have been derived from the thouſandth part of 
the money applied ta the improvement of the country at home! 
The ſyſtem of funding is beyond a doubt ultimately ruinous, 
but, © if a nation be to ſi K in ſome future age, every miniſter 
hopes it may eim pars afloat i in 17 own.” he aged on Civil 
Society. 

t Some ſtate it at eee EE at MER mae. buy the 
great maſs of currency is in paper. 


this 


this ſpecies of property is called the e and theſe 
formerly were diſtinguiſhed by many particular ap- 
propriations, but are now moſtly united into tlie 
three capital ſtocks of the aggregate fund, the general 
fund, and the South - Sea fund, the laſt of which ori- 
ginally belonged to a body of traders called the 
South-Sea e e Theſe intereſts, funds, or 
ſtocks, which, happily for the nation belong moſtly 
to Britiſh ſubjects, are transferable, like any other 
| ſpecies of property, from man to man; and a traffic 
in them is called ſtock- jobbing. To diminiſh the 
national debt, or rather to retard its increaſe, a part 
of the revenue called the ſinking fund, amounting 
of late years to a million er has been a 
n time applied 5. . 5 
Beſide a militia of near forty thouſand men in Forces, 
South-Britain, hable to be ſummoned by the King 
on great emergencies, and under his abſolute: com- 
mand, about forty thouſand of a ſtanding army are 
maintained in general in times of peace, of whom 
near eighteen thouſand are ſometimes ſtationed i in 
Britain, ten or twelve thouſand in Ireland, or more 
ſometimes, and five or ſix thouſand in the fortreſs 
of Gibraltar. What number may be ſupported in 
times of war is uncertain. In the war undertaken 
for the reduction of the revolted Britiſh colonies of 
North-America, the land forces of the crown, in- 
cluding German mercenaries, are ſaid to have con- 
ſiſted of a hundred and thirty: five thouſand men ; 


4 


$ This fund is quite uſeleſs. - To pay One "alli and bor- 
row ten, is the ſame thing as to pay nothing and borrow nine. 
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ſions. 


THE BRITISH ISLANDS. | 
and a ſtill greater number were ſupported i in the 


year 1760 in a war againſt France. The numerous 


armies maintained in the Indian territories, both in 
war and peace, by the Eaſt India Company, vill | 


be noticed in the account of Hindoſtan. 


The glory and ſtrength of Britain is its ee 


the greateſt and moſt formidable ever known. This 


has conſiſted, in times of hoſtility, of more than a 
hundred and ten great veſſels, or ſhips of the line, 


each carrying from above fifty cannons to above a 


hundred, and from about five hundred to a thou- 
fand men and upward, 3 and ſoldiers; beſide 
near two hundred ſmaller ſhips bearing from about 
fifty to ten or twelve cannons or great guns. This 
vaſt navy in the zenith of its greatneſs carried above 
twenty thouſand cannons, and above a hundred and 


ten thouſand combatants, ſeamen and marine ſol- 
diers; yet might it have been rendered much more 


formidable, if the vaſt ſums expended fruitleſsly in 


German wars had been applied to this the real 


bulwark of the iſland. In time of peace a ſmall part 
only of this vaſt fleet is employed, and not- more 
than eighteen thouſand ſeamen, including between 
three and four thouſand marines. 

By means of her navy, in which the main force 
of Britain, as an inſular ſtate, muſt naturally con- 


ſiſt, many foreign poſſeſſions have been acquired 
and retained. The iſlands of Jerſey, Guernſey, 


Alderney, and Sark, on the coaſt of France, which 
were formerly an appendage of the Dutchy of Nor- 
mandy, and as ſuch became together with that 


PDutchy a part of the dominions of the crown of 


England, 


. I AEN 417 . 8 159 


England, 3 {till remained with that crown 1 = 
the incorporation of Normandy, with France. Br. 
tain poſſeſſes the fortreſs of Gibraltar on the coaſts of 

Spain; ſeveral ſmall forts on the weſtern coaſt of 
Africa, and the rock of Saint Helena near the mid- 
dle of the Atlantic, commonly reputed an African 

| iſland; territories. of great extent, population, and 
riches, in the vaſt country of Hindoſtan under the 

prefidencies . of Bengall, Madraſs, and Bombay; 
ſome ſmall forts and faQtories in the iſlands of the 
Indian ocean, particularly on the weſtern coaſt of 
Sumatra; in America the continental territories of 
Canada and Nova Scotia, with ſome factories on 

Atlantic in the vicinity of the New. Continent, the 
iſlands of Newfoundland, Cape- Breton, Saint John, 
the Bermudas, the Bahamas, Jamaica, Barbadoes, 

Saint Chriſtophers, Antigua, Montſerrat, Nevis, 
Granada, Barbuda, Dominica, Saint Vet, and 
Anina. 


| 
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4 Foreign poſſeſſions are now known to a l = the 
informed, refleQing, and unprejudiced few, to be attended with 
loſs inſtead of gain to a nation. Nothing but ſophiſtry is ad- 
vanced in their favor by the intereſted or ignorant, while againſt” "4M 
them militate irrefragable arguments, which cannot have room 
here. I ſhall only obſerve that it muſt be evident to common | | 
ſenſe, that the expence of defending foreign poſſeſſions, which i 

pay not in proportion for the defence of the mother country, | 

_ renders them. the caufes of poverty and weakneſs rather than of 

_ riches and ſtrength; and that, while vaſt tracts at home are 
waſte and unimproved, it is abſurd to export the capital of the 


nation to cultivate diſtant and precarious lands. . The loſs of the 
P 5 Britiſh 
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THE BRITISH ISLANDS 

As in every country governmen and religion 
have a mutual influence, ſo in Britain, where nar- 
row bigotted religious principles would be incon- 


gruous with the admirable ſyſtem of genuine poli- 
tical freedom enjoyed by its inhabitants, we find in 


the eccleſiaſtical ſtate- of things a high degree of li. 
berality ſomewhat tempered by coercion, and in the 
two great diviſions of the united kingdom a ſtill 


| paradox to the ignorant; to loſe * Thirteen provinces, and to 


greater difference in a aig Wa in Ove inſtitu- 
tions. e 
Though the rode time is not Seen Chriſii | 
anity was certainly planted at.an early period in Bri- 
tain,” and became the eſtabliſhed' mode of worſhip, 
at leaſt in South-Britain, long before the derelic- 
tion of the country by the Romans. The invading | 
Saxons were Pagans, and oppreſſed, Chriſtianity as 
far as they extended their dominion; but they were 


afterwards converted by Miflioners from Rome, 


when the evangelic doctrines were become more 
corrupt than they had been at their firſt introdue- 


tion. The Danes, the next invaders, again import- 


ed Paganiſm, and though theſe alſo were by degrees 
CONVETITG; FI many Pagans remained in Britain 


Britiſh c —_ of Meth Amerie to the Britiſh eee for ; 
been the cauſe of real and great profit to the Britiſh nation; a 


gain by that leſs an increaſe of wealth, felicity, and power! © 


When will the obvious concluſions to be drawn from that prodi- 
| gious event be adopted? that all tranſmarine, or diſtant domi- 


nions are ſources of weakneſs, and that to renounce; them would 
be wiſdom.” Younge's Tour in France, vol. i i. p. 376. Dublin, 
1793. : 


ſo 
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ſo tate, "YE not later, as the tent 5 ntury -. The 
Norman conqueſt confirmed the ſupremacy or * 
Pope over the Engliſh church. This claim of the 
Roman Pontiff was unknown to the ancient Britiſh 
Chriſtians, and though the Saxons, having been 
converted from that ſource, acknowledged a pri- | 
' ns in the Roman ſee, they had little idea of any 
title in it to dominion or irrefragable authority. But 
William the conqueror, habituated to more exalted 
notions of Papal eminence, and induced partly by 
policy, ſubjected the church to the ſpiritual autho-— 
rity of his holineſs, and that ſubjection was complet 
ed in the baſe reign of King John. 5 
No country of Europe was more N 
inthralled in its ſpiritual government by the Roman 55 
ſee than England, tilt Henry the Eighth an unfeel. 
ing tyrant burſt the bonds. At firſt a violent par- 
tizan of the Pontifical pretenſions, and even a Pole- 
mical writer againſt the doctrines of Luther, he 
afterwards, becauſe his Holineſs. refuſed him a di- 
vorce from, his firſt wife, diſclaimed the ſupremacy. 
of the ſovereign Pontiff, and with the concatrence 
of his parliament, declared himſelf head of the 
Engliſh church : Yet, while he renounced the ſuc 
ceſſor of Saint Peter, he was extremely, tenacious 
of all the corruptions which had been introduced 1 mn 
into Chriſtianity by the ſovereign prelates ; ſo hat. . 
though he conſigned to the hangman thoſe who ſtill 
admitted the Roman ſupremacy, he alſo committed f 
alive to the flames thoſe who proces. to receive 
he doctrines of the reformation. 
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THE BRITISH . ISLANDS. 


In the reign of Edward the Sixth, who ſucceeded : 
Henry, the reformed religion. obtained the ſanction 
of government, though not as yet embraced by the 
general maſs of the people. Mary, the next ſoxe- 
reign, an ignorant narrow - minded furious bigot, 
reſtored the Romiſh -worſhip, and burned alive ſome 
hundreds of men, women, and even children for a 
nonconformity with her mode of belief. Theſe 
horrible cruelties excited in the Engliſh, fo great a 
deteſtation againſt a religion which ſanctioned ſuch 
atrocities, that after the death of this female demon, 
a vaſt majority of them declared themſelves Prote-. 
ſtants in the following reign of the great Elizabeth, 
in.the year 1559, when that denomination of re- 
ligion- was eſtabliſhed by government, which has 
remained without any, material alteration. to the 
preſent day. 


_ © Scotland, which probably had received the light 
of the goſpel as ſoon, or nearly as ſoon, as South- 
Britain, was later and leſs complete, though ſuf- 
ficiently ſubjected alſo, in its ſubmiſſion to the ſpi- 
ritual yoke of Rome. The Scottiſh church, how- 
ever, remained under the Roman ſupremacy till 
the commencement of the reign of the charming, 
but unfortunate Mary Stuart, commonly called 
Queen of Scots, when the reformation was propa- 
gated with ſuch violent zeal, a zeal heightened by 
| perſecution, that it bore all down with the force of 
a deluge, and ſwept away even the veſtiges of 
Popery. Calviniſm was then eſtabliſhed in 1 560. 
Epiſcopacy in the following century was forced on 
the Scots by the Stuart princes, particularly by 


3 1 + e 


„ 


Chivas. I" Sean and James: the. TE 8 | 
_ exerciſed. a horrible tyranny over. this unfortunate | 
people: but, when Britain was relieved by the 


| invaſion, of the Prince of Orange, the Scottiſh par- 
liament, in 1 690, with the ratification of William, 


reinſtated Calviniſm, which ſtall continues the eſta- | 


 bliſhed religion. 


Thus, with a general 3 of al — Englim 


ſions, and a conſequent great variety of profeſſions, church. 


two ſects of the Proteſtant, or reformed, religion 
are ſeparately eſtabliſhed in the two -great diviſions 

of this iſland; the one in South-Britain and the 
Iſles on its 1 ; the other in N orth- Britain, poli- 
tically including the Hebrides, Orkneys, and Iſles 


of Shetland. That which is eſtabliſhed. in South- 
Britain is called the religion of the Church of Eng- 


land. This is a ſpecies of Lutheraniſm, differing 


from that of Germany in its liturgy and ſome other 


points; particularly in this, that it has. preſerved 
much more of the dignity and juriſdiction of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in its conſtitution; and 
that it admits not conſubſtantiation , but conſiders 


the elements of Bread and wine, received in the 


Euchariſt, as only ſymbols of the body and blood 
of . Chriſt, commemorative of. his ſacrifice and 
death. 

The 3 of che Church of England conſiſt 


of the two archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, 
and twenty-four biſhops. The biſhops. of : Carliſle, 
Cheſter, and Durham, are e to the arch · 


7 For cofubliantiaeion ſee before, vol. ii. Þ- 297. 
| 4141 
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THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 
biſhop of York ; alt the reſt to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, 301 is primate of all England. 'Suf- 
fragan to York is alſo a twenty-ſeventh prelate, the 
_ "biſhop of Man, who is not accounted a mettiber of 
the hierarchy, as not having a vote in the Houſe ot 
Lords. The archbiſhop of Canterbury, who is head 
of the hierarchy, is alſo accounted the firſt lord in 
Britain after the princes of the blood royal. After 
the archbiſhop of York, who is the ſecond member 
of the hierarchy, the biſhops of London, Durham, 
and Wincheſter, have precedence of all prelates. 
The reſt take their rank according to ſeniority with 
reſpect to their conſecration. Biſhops are conſider- 
ed as barons of the realm, and take place next after 
viſcounts; but the biſhop of Durham is Count Ta- 
latine of the county of Durham, and | is, in One" of 
his ſee, Earl of Sadberg. 
The king, as head of the teh 60 convenes, | 
prorogues, reftrains, regulates, and diffolves all ee- 
clefiaſtical ſynods or convocations. The convoca- 
tion, or eccleſiaſtical ſynod, in England differs con- 
ſiderably in its conſtitution from the ſynods of other 
Chriftian kingdoms ; - thoſe conſiſting wholly of | 
biſhops ; whereas here the convocation is the minia- 
ture of a parliament, wherein the archbiſhop pre- 
ſides with regal ſtate; the upper houſe of biſhops 
repreſents the Houſe of Lords; and the lower houſe, 
compoſed of the repreſentatives of the feveral dio- 
| | | ceeͤſes at large, and of each particular chapter there- 
[88 In, reſembles the Houſe of Commons with its 
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? | Knights of the ſhire and burgeſles 1.“ « Theſe aflem- 
| j | | | t Blackſtone, Book . c. 7. | 
11 | blies 


: 8 


BRITAIN, 


blies however Hove: been long discontinned, wal 


The number kg in South- Britain ; is 9 
nine thouſand five hundred, of which near thre 


thouſand ſeven hundred are impropriated; that is, 


their tithes and glebes belong not to eccleſialtics, 
but to laymen, who pay trifling ſalaries to e 


for the . of de duties. be pariſhes. 


rectory i is ſaid b that of Winvick i in Laacebika 


worth above two thouſand five hundred pounds an- 
nually. Great numbers are ſmall; ſome not ex., 


ceeding the yearly value of thirty pounds. In ge- 
neral, the northern pariſhes are much more — 
ſive than the ſoutbern. 1 4498851 
The clergy of the church of Eagland,: con ting,: 
according to their dignities or beneſices, of Deans, 
Prebendaries, Archdeacons, Rural Deans, Rectors, 
Vicars, and Curates, amount to about twelve thou - 


ſand in number, and vary not a little in the tempo-—- 


ral emoluments of their ſpiritual functions; ſome 


curates of pariſnes not having above twenty pounds 


a year for very laborious duties, and ſome in Wale 

not above ten. How far the inculeation of the ſub- 
lime doctrines and pure morality of the Chriſtian 
religion is to be promoted by the degraded and mi. 


ſerable condition of its miniſters, in a country in 
which the eccleſiaſtical revenues amount to above 


three millions annually, I ſhall not attempt at pre · 
ſent to ſay, The Welch eurates are chiefly main- 


tained by yoluntary contribyyons, particularly by 
collectionz 


16s; 


y 


and not only they, but ſome of the beneficed dey | 


leaſt, twelve hundred pounds. 


ſmalleſt. 
are ſtated the revenues of the biſhops with the 


HE BRITISH ISLANDS. 
collections of money made for them at funerals; 3 


allo of that ill endowed part of Britain, are obliged 


to have recourſe to the retailing of cider, and other 


fuch modes of trade, for ſubſiſtence. ' The number 
of Roman Catholic Prieſts in England is ſaid to be 
three hundred and fifty, and that of the Roman 
Catholics about ſixty thouſand: Of the many other 
ſeas, all liberally tolerated, the Quakers form one, 
in number about ſixty thouſand ; and the Jews are 
ſaid to confiſt of about the ſame ändere ; BEM | 

The revenues of the members of the Engliſh - 
hierarchy taken together amount to above ninety- 
two thouſand pounds annually; thoſe of the reſt of 


the eſtabliſhed clergy to three millions, or more 


than that ſum 8. The biſhop of Durham has of all 
the hierarchs the greateſt revenue, eight thouſand 
ſeven hundred pounds; the biſhop of Bangor the 
Of the dioceſes 
Lincoln is the moſt extenſive, and Rocheſter the 
In the tables at the end of this volume 


number of pariſhes in each dioceſe, and of theſe 
what number are impropriated ||. Beſide 257 pa- 
riſhes in the dioceſe of Canterbury, a hundred others 
called Peculiars are ſubje& to that ſee, which are 
ſituate in other . but exempt from the * 


oy It is calculated at a much higher hom by perſons not il 
| qualified to judge of it. Arthur Younge (Travels in France, 
vol. ii. p. 531) ſays it cannot be ſtated at leſs than five millions. 

See grad s Political ere 2 1786, p. * 
165. 


riſdiQion 
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rifdi@ion. of the ordinary biſhops... Of the pariſhes 
under the ſee of Wincheſter twenty · four are in 


Jerſey and the: other . n it on the n of 
Normandy... 2. deve 


In North n its ies * ee eſtabliſhs Scottiſh 
ed by law and; moſtly profeſſed is Calviniſm, which church. 


differs chiefly from the church: of England in having 
for its fundamental principle a parity of rank and 
authority among its clergy z: all, the eccleſiaſtics of 
the church of Scotland being equal in. dignity, and 
forming among themſelves a kind of eccleſiaſtical 
commonwealth of the democratic-ſort. Each pariſh 
is ſuperintended in ſpiritual matters by the-miniſter 
5 preſident; aſſiſted by a lay officer called a Bailly, 
and other lay perſons called Elders. The miniſters 
and ruling elders of between twelve and twenty 
contiguous pariſhes, aſſembled with a Moderator at 
their head elected by themſelves, compoſe a Preſby- 
tery, which determines matters too intricate for the 
parochial ſeſſions or aſſemblies, and examines can- 
didates for ordination. Theſe preſbyteries are ſixty- 
nine in number, and are ſubordinate to the provin- 
cial ſynods, each of which conſiſts of clergy from 
four or five neighbouring preſbyteries, with a mo- 
derator in like manner for preſident. The higheſt 
authority acknowledged by the Scottiſh church is 
the General Aſſembly, or Convocation, which is a 
kind of eccleſiaſtical parliament, compoſed of two 
or more deputies from each preſbytery, and a Com- 
miſſioner from each Univerſity and Royal Burgh, 
with a Commiſſioner * Preſident appointed by 
1 the 
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can be enacted. 
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M lead and fifty ; of which five hundred 
ate in the King's patronage; the reſt in the preſen- 


20 


tution of different lay patrons. The pariſhieners 


have a right to object againſt the perſon preſented 
by the patron, but the objection has no validity 
unleſs admitted by the General Aſſembly. No 
finecures are allowed, and the number of clergy 
cannot be much greater than that of the pariſhes, 
ſince no incumbent is permitted to keep a eurate, 
except in caſe of mfirmity by age or ſickneſs. Their 
revenues are very mall; being — fix- 
ty to a hundred and twenty pounds a year; ſome 
only forty or fifty, and none above a hundred and 
fifty. The Calviniſts ſeem every where to have re- 
ſolved that their clergy ſhould not be much indulg- 
ed with temporal goods. A fund is, very properly, 
raiſed from their ſtipends by act of parhament for 
the · ſupport of their widows and children after their 
deceaſe. So exemplary are as yet the lives of 
theſe cceleſiaſtics, that mn their nar- 


= «© Unlefs a general augmentition of een ee an 
object to perſons of influence, the clergy of Scotland muſt de · 
generate. If they become objects of compaſſion, their weight 
muſt be leſſened, and no reſpeRability of character will counter- 
balance that evil. Should the teachers of religion be meatily 
thought of on account” of their poverty, religion will ſuffer, and 
if good morals decline, induſtry, which requires regularity .and 
ſobriety of conduct, muſt cli allo.” * Sinclair” tc 

View of Scotland. 
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re revenues; they Rippers,” in abide nage ue 
dignity of the clereat order, | and draw much. more 


7 t. 1 " 


"ute — donbdered as * ehe Univerk- 


meaſure religious eſtabliſhments, ſince they were 
originally quite of an eceleſiaſtical nature, and are 
ſtill in no ſmall degree ſuch, being the ſeminaries 
in which all the clergy of the eſtabliſbed churches 
receive their education. In Britain are fix-univer- 
fities; of which two are mu "thoſe of Oz 
ford and a and four in Seti nd, thafe 


1 —— Laoſe PU wid in CY v1 
In converſation. frivolous, in dreſs . . kg 4 Lea 
—_— at once rapacious and 1 3 . 


. Frequent i in park, with lady at his fide, —_ 
Anbling and prattling feandat us he mm a rms 
Bat rate ut home, und never at his books, —© — 
Dr with his pen, ſave when be ſerauile a ee {v4 vd- 
Conſtant at routes, familiar with ia _ Ker wats 
Of ladyſhips, a ſtranger to the her; F Ä | 
[Ambitious of preferment for its gold, 35 
And well prepared by eee „ 


Ea 'By infidelity and love's? the world, e | 
To malte God's werk a Anette; In fle : 


ondary ne ag antes code apa 
Prefers ho church ! and = not careleſs hands 5 : 
On fhull jhat cannot teach and Will got learn. CHOY - 
It is to be hoped that theſe ry Hee hs 6 on. 
the South Britin clergy are juſtly applicable to ho great propor- 
tion of them. The admonition, however, at the end 
merits attention: Vet, what 3 5 _ pound 
Nane r 
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of Edinburg, Glaſgow, Saint Andrew's and Aber- 
deen. The two Engliſh univerſities, each of which 


18 a great collection of colleges, are eminent in the 
wealth and ſplendor of their foundations; but 


though they have been gradually much reformed, 


they © preſerve ſtill too much of the ſpirit of the 


age of Alfred, and have loſt long ago the lead in 
ſcience and national literature, which is at preient 
transferred to the metropolis .. _ The:North-Bri- 
tiſn univerſities have leſs of the monaſtic ſpirit, 
and bear a nearer — to the Proteſtant ale | 
leges i in Germany $. | 
The city of Oxford, rope hands. the ac of 
the Britiſh univerſities, is ſituate, near lixty miles 
weſt by north from London, on the river Tems, 
extending with its ſuburbs three miles in length. 
If the great Alfred founded a univerſity here, as has 
been aſſerted, it was totally deſtroyed after his time 
by the Danes. Some colleges were erected about 
the middle of the thirteenth century, and others 
added afterwards; ſo that their number is in all 
twenty-five, of which five are denominated halls; 
the whole ſometimes containing three thouſand 
ſtudents, or bernven that (uber: and two thou- 
fand. 
The univerſity of Cambridge, confiiing of ſix- 
teen colleges, including ſuch as are denominated 


| halls, and about fifteen hundred ſtudents, was 


founded about the middle of the thirteenth der., 


F. Zimmermann. 1 
2 See — vol. ii. r. 301. | 
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tury; ; but is ſuppoſed, like Oxford, to . 
a much earlier origin in the times of the Anglo. 


Saxons. The town of Cambridge, — _ 
twelve or thirteen thouſand people, lies in a TT? 
_ ſituation, about fifty-two-miles north -by:eaſt from 


London. Its vicinity to the great race: courſe of 


Newmarket i is an unfavorable circumſtance to the 
univerſity, as the ſtudents are apt thereby to imbibe 


a prepoſterous ſpirit of horſemanſſip, to the neglect 


of their ſtudies and the debaſement of their morals; 


many of them, inſtead of gentlemen and ſcholarz, 


adopting in a great meaſure the low deſpicable cha- 
racters of grooms and jockeys, characters which 


too many retain through the reſt of their lives. 


At Edinburg is a univerſity, founded by James 
the Sixth of Scotland in the year '1 580, with mean 
buildings, deficient funds, and about a thouſand 
ſtudents, who wear no diſtinctive academical habit. 


Here is a college of phyſicians Incorporated by a 


charter of Charles the Second of England, in 1681, 


which, by the great perſeverance and improvements 
of its profeſſors, has become the firſt medical ſe- 
n in the world. At r is a Ty 


. ; # 5 
I To this and other inequities of both RE 1s the r 
alludes. 


* 1 at de are » Gnu mere pf F 
The taſſeled cap and the ſpruce band a jeſt, 
A. mockery of the world. What need of theſe | 

To gameſters, jockeys, brothelers impure, 5 


Fpendthrifts, and booted ſportſmen, oftner ſeen ;L U 


With belted waiſt, and pointers at their 28 
Than in the bounds of du??  Cowyen. 


college, 
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pollege, confilling of due courts the beſt built in 
Scotland; to which belong five or ſix hundred, and 


of late, it is ſaid, more ſtudents, whoſe academical 


robe is a red gown. The univerſity of Saint An- 


drews, founded in the beginning of the fifteenth 


century, conſiſts of three colleges, two of which 
ſtudents were ſaid to be only a hundred in number. 
The univerſity of Aberdeen 18 compoſec 'of two 


colleges, one in the Old- Town founded in the year 


1500, and one in the New-Town founded in 1593, 


of which the Tu wear emacs Hou: aer 


ſtudents red. 
The literature of Britain, dornterty lows to 


univerſities and gowninen, is now very far from 


port reſtrained within ſueh narrow limits. In no 

other country is true genuine learning more diffuſ- 
ed; in none has it been cultivated with equal ſuc- 
ceſs. Here the human mind, knowing no other 


reſtraints than thoſe of equal laws, diſplays its na- 


tive vigor, diſengages itſelf from the ſhackles of 
vulgar prejudices, and, acting with an energy elſe- 
where, until lately, unknown, vindicates the dig- 
nity of man. This is the nation,“ ſays a cele- 
brated French writer, which firſt diſcovered the 
injuſtice and iniquity of ecclefiaſtical power, the 
limits of regal authority, and the abuſes of the feu- 
dal government. This is the nation which was the 
firſt to revolt and to throw off this triple load of 
9 and is now undoubtedly the firſt people 


* 'The Abbe "ary 
IN 
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in the univerſe.” The Britons are obſervedits pur. 


ſue their favorite ſtudies with ardent zeal and inde- 


fatigable aſſiduity. Hence, aided: by that expan- 
ſion of ſoul which is the natural effect of true R. 
berty, they have puſhed their refle&ions on various 
ſubjects to depths unattempted before, and have car 
ried the _— to an maar . ae ien 
ment. 
The refledive e and perſerering cond of the Bri. 


tons has produced, even in the times of general igno- 


rance and barbariſm, ſeme extraordinary examples 
of erudition. Friar Bacon, who lived in the thir- 


teenth century, was quite a prodigy i in mathema- 


tical and phyſical fcience. But in more inlighted 
times theſe branches of knowledge received their 


great improvement from the wonderful Sir Iſaae 


Newton, whoſe underſtanding was more than hu- 


man, at leaſt roſe far above the common. pitch 


of humanity. As no nation can pretend to ſhew a 


rival to this prince of philoſophers, ſo Milton ſtands 
unequalled, among both ancients and moderns, in 


the ſublime of poetry. More conciſe than Homer, 
more ſimple than Taſſo, more nervous than Eucre- 


tins; had he lived in a better age, and learned to 


_ poliſh fome rudeneſs in his verſes ; had he poſſeſſed 
better fortune, and enjoyed leifure to watch the re- 
turns of genius in himſelf; he had attained the pin- 
nacle of human adden, and borne "_ the palm 
of epic poetry f.“ 

In metaphyſics. Britain, may boaſt of a Lacks, 
and in hiſtory of a Gibbon and ſeveral other excel 


t Home. 
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lent writers. A foreigner} has juſtly obſerved that 
acute obſervation, piercing conjecture, and elegant 
portraitures of men and manners, diſtinguiſh- the 
Britiſh, hiſtorians. The lead which this nation has 
taken in the various paths of literature may cauſe 
ſome wonder, when we conſider that little, or rather : 
no encouragement has been given to merit. In the 


reigns of the two firſt Georges not a ray of comfort 


beamed from the throne on the labors of the learn- 
ed; and the only reward, which they could expect 
from their toils, was the precarious profit. ariſing 


from the ſale of their writings to an , enlightened 


indeed, but too eaſily _ prejudiced. public, a public 
divided into violent factions, and rejecting what 
has truth and impartiality for its object without 


| flattering the prepoſſeſſions of any party while the 


venal pens of unprincipled hireling ſcribblers are 
employed by eminent perſons to confound truth 
and falſehood, and to blacken with torrents of vi- 


rulent invective the beſt intentioned actions of the 


oppoſite party. Thus has a writer been found to 
employ his furious declamatory unmeaning rheto- 
ric on oppoſite ſides of the ſame queſtion, in par- 
liamentary ſpeeches and publications, well knowing 


that by embracing each extreme in its turn he could 


moſt pleaſe the party who for the time encouraged 

him 8. 3 
The 

+ Rieſbeck. 4 

5 Lam ſorry that this extravagantly vehement Sieber on 


both fides of the queſtion happens to be of [Iriſh birth and origin, 


fince it is ſo ſtrong an iuitance in favor of the poet's ſarcaſm ; 
Hibernia 
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27 be cruel neglect, with which a; m true lie- : 
rary merit are treated by the great, who. laviſh vaſt. 
ſums on frivolous, ſometimes pernicious objects, a pit. 
tance of which, if applied to the encouragement. of li. 
terature, would produce noble effefts, is a matter 7 
melancholy reflection, .when we conſider how" many. ex- 
cellent works are leſt to the public by the poverty of 


ingenious men, ho are thereby diſabled from publiſh- 


ing or finiſhing their compoſitions ; compoſitions which 
would add to the ſtock of human knowledge, . meliorate 
the morals, and conſequently augment the happineſs of * 
mankind ; while perhaps the perſons, who are capa- 


ble of producing, and glow - with ardor for. the execu- 
tion of, ſuch, works, are buried alive in the moſt un- 


grateful. of all drudgeries, the drudgery of obſcure 
unendowed ſchools, where their talents are loſt to Jo 
ciety, confounded with the common herd of ignorant, 
dull, pedantic pedagogues, and, with a candar, ſenſi- 
bility, and ſpirit, which are the natural concomitants 


of fine parts, expoſed to the knavery of boys, and to 
the i gnorance, abſurd pre) ets: and inſolence of pa- 


_ Thoſe literary clubs or ſocieties of critics, who | 


under the title of Reviewers have erected them- 


ſelves into tribunals to decide on the merit of all 
publications, may be expetted to Fee the cul- 


Hibernia fam'd ove every other grace 
Poor matchleſs intrepidity of face; 
From her his features caught the generous 1 
And bid 2 to all ſenſe of aa me. 


| Churobill's Roſeiad. 
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ture of letters, and they are doubtielv' not without 


utility ; but it is to be lamented that their criticiſms 
are anonymous, ſince they are thereby ſereened from 
the ſhame of detection when they pronounce unfair 
judgments. Authors who happen to be members 
of theſe ſocieties panegyrize in the Reviews their 
own publications, while works of fur ſuperior me- 
rit are cenfured,' malignantly praiſed; or neglected. 


Ff a ſet of Reviewers would make it a rule to ſub- 


ſeribe with an honeſt boldneſs their names to their 
criticiſms, I imagine that, as they would merit, ſo 
they might obtain ſuperior eneouragement. 
The inhabitants of Britain, denominated collee- 
tively. Britons, thus, notwithſtanding various de- 
fects, eminent in political liberty, purity of reli 
gion, and cultivation of literature, are, from a di- 
verſity of origin, language, and other cireumſtan- 


: ces, diſtinguiſhed into - four diviſions, or denomi- 


nations of people, the Erigliſh, the Lowland-Scots,” 


the Highland Scots, and the Welch. 


The: Engliſh, inhabiting that great diviſion of: 
Britain which is called England, are the predomi- 


nant, and by far the moſt numerous people of this 


great iſland. They derive their origin from thoſe- 


tribes who, under the names of Belgians in early 


times, and afterwards under thoſe of Saxons, An- 


gles, Jutes, and Danes, migrated hither from the 
Netherlands, Germany, and the coaſts.. of the Bal. 
tic; but have alſo in their compoſition ſome inconſi- 
derabls mixture of emigrants from France and other 
countries, who came into England at different pe- 
riods, particularly 3 in the time of William the Con- 
f 3 | 


quet6r. In theit bead ippetreties; hrid Babel 
diſpoſition, they bear a general reſemblance to the 


Germans and other nations deſcended from the my K 


fame ſource; but from a variety of cauſes, parti. 


calarly the nature of their political e : 
pecilliarities arife in their national charaQer. © 0 


The Englith are in general of a good ſtature, al Perſons. 


lefs corpulent than moſt of the German and Scan- 
dinivian nations. They have uncommonly fine 
complexions, fair and florid; grey eyes, and hair 
moſtly of a light; and often of dark brown color. 4 
The diffuſion of liberty and perfect ſecurity thre 5 
all ranks, even the loweſt, is accompanied with a 
like diffuſion of perſonal advantages. | Perhaps no 
rural people equal *hoſe of England; its female 
peaſantry ſeeming to ſurpaſs in beauty thoſe of their 
claſs in every country of the world. The extraor- 
dinary cleatinefs and neatneſs in houſes, abe 


and attire, for which the Engliſn are very remar-. 


kable, and which is found even among the loweſt 
cottagers, muſt contribute highly to the ſuperior 
charms of the Engliſh females. A comelineſs is 
viſible alſo; -among the males, but much more in 
the rural parts than in the great manufacturing | 
towns; the occupation of ſedentary trades. pad 


bad effects on the human conſtitution |}. - It has ; 


been obſerved that the bleſſings" vf liberty Pe to be 
imparted in ſome degree even to the quadrupedes; 
| this horſesand other cattle being far better 1 more 


1 see Bucher Domeſtic Medicine, es Ct 
vol. III. „„ w 
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neck a handſome, than thoſe which, belong. to | 
peaſants in molt other countries | 
In dreſs the Engliſh differ little from the Vemnch, 
Y like that people, are perpetually changing the 
faſhion of their clothes. This inceſſant fluctuation 
in the forms of dreſs, which prevails much more 
among the female than the male ſex, is attended 
with no ſmall inconvenience to perſons of ſtraiten- 
ed circumſtances, who think themſelves obliged to 
purſue their ſuperiors in fortune, whatever the ex- 
pence may be, rough a giddy 1 round of fantaſtic | 
modes of atti re-. | 
In food the Engliſh uſe à more - than pot nc 
proportion. of beef, mutton, and other kinds of 


animal aliment, in a ſtate which, other nations 


would account half raw, and it mat be confeſſed, 
are in general much too prone to indulge themſelves 
in eating, both in reſpect of frequency and quan- 
"tity, to the engendering of the gout and various 
other diſtempers, particularly in thoſe who think U 
e entitled to lead an indolent life, or take 


* This is a 5 of 18 the Italian Jeſuit in his letters 
on the Engliſh nation. To form an idea of the Engliſh charac- 
ter, ſeveral foreigners as well as native writers have been conſult- 
ed. The former are more liable to miſtakes than the latter, but 
are more apt to make remarks on matters which from familiarity 
eſcape the notice of natives; at leaſt they are leſs to be ſuſpect- 
ed of a favorable partiality. I am very ſorry to ſay, that, from 
the reports of my countrymen who liave lately viſited England, 
I have reaſon to think that the cleanlineſs and other tokens of 


comfort in the lower claſſes are viſibly in a ſtate of decline: and 


what elſe could be expected from the aſtoniſhing Tous of taxa- 
tion ä e a long ſeries of years? 


not 
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not Pe exerciſe to Sbubtetadt be: bad effects 


of the indulgence of the palate. An infuſion of tea, 


moſtly. Iweetened. with ſugar, and whitened with 
cream or milk, is a liquor univerſally in uſe among 


the Engliſh, not only in the morning to dilute 


breakfaſt, but alſo as a beverage in the evening. 


It would certainly appear very ſtrange, if it were 


not rendered familiar by cuſtom, that two articles 


of food, imported from immenſe diſtances, have 


long gained by habit a place among the common 


neceſſaries of life to the Engliſh; ſugar, brought by 


a voyage of four or five thouſand miles from the 
tropical iſlands, of America; and tea, tranſported 
| through a courſe of twelve or thirteen thouſand 


miles from China. The bread which is in general 


_ uſe is wheat flour; but in Weſtmoreland, and other 
mountainous parts, oat meal is much eaten by the 


common people, both made into bread, and boiled 


into a kind of haſty pudding called Stirabout. 
Bread is alſo. made of rye or barley, and, particu- 
larly about Leominſter in Herefordſhire, of 2764 | 
wheat, and barley, blended together. : 


4545 
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In their temperament the Engliſh are rather grave | Diſpok 


and phlegmatic, but not without a tincture of viva- 
city. In true wit and genuine humour they are 
perhaps not inferior to any people. They are of 
an active caſt of mind, have an alertneſs for buſi- 


5 nels, and an inclination for exerciſe; perſons .of 
opulence, not excepting the fair ſex, being much 
more addicted to active amuſements than people of 


their condition in other nations, even the moſt 
{prightly. * as on one hand they have not the 
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the Germans; fo, on the other, they are far from 
enjoying the unremitting gayety of the ' Frenich. 


Like their gloomy and unſettled atmoſphere, *theit 
ſpirits are ſometimes briſk, ſometimes dull, and apt 
in many perſons to fink on occafiens to dejection 


and deſpondenee This occaſional ' pronetieſs to 
melancholy, a ſpirit of chagrin or ſplenetic turn 
of mind, a certain violence of defire ill fitted to 
bear diſappointments, and a propenſity to carry all 
their paſſions to exceſs, may cauſe that frequency 
of ſuicide, by which the Engliſh have been diſtin- 
guiſhed in a melancholy waer Fo. the neigt. 
bouring nations. 

The lowneſs of ſpirits, to hie OY Oy 


of the Engliſh are ſubject at intervals, may probably 


ariſe from ſome uncommon delicacy inthe nervous 
ſyſtem. From the fame cauſe probably originates 


a kind of bafhful ſenſibility, or an involuntary, but 


obſtinate ſhyneſs, reſerve, and incommunicative turn 


toward ſtrangers, which, in ſome individuals, yields 
not to that which is alone qualified e e - 


a conſtant intercourſe with polite company. 

The Engliſh have the ſolid ſenſe, the perbbterig 
ſpfrit, the integrity and fincerity' of the Germans! 
They are poſſeſſed of an uncommon ſhare of candor; 
often accompanied with an unſuſpeQing temper, as 
they are apt to preſume the ſame probity in-others 


of which they are conſcious in themſelves, Which 


often renders them liable to be duped by the artt- 
fices of the fraudulent. But the ingenuous, can- 


did, unſuſpecting, and tenderly affectionate heart 
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belongs more particularly to the fair 1 «hoſe 
diſcretion and modeſty, for which they are equally 


conſpicuous, prove too often inſufficient to guard 


them againſt the ungenerous wiles of baſe men who 


meditate their ruin: a ſpecies of deception, to 


which great numbers of Engliſh females are the 
jamentable victims, and which above all others de- 
monſtrates an abominable turpitude in its author; — 

for undoubtedly. the man is an utter ſtranger to every 
ſentiment of. generoſity, and even to every tender 


feeling of humanity, who can abandon. to infamy 
and wretchednels, or even under the title of huſ- 


band treat with ervielty, the innocent unſuſpecting 


female, who, from affection to his perſon, and re- 
liance on his honor and integrity, Hake put herlelf 


in his power. Fe Fe 


Conformably to that ander Wr Encerity, ah ares, | 
ſeem to be in ſome degree conſtitutional in this 
nation, and to that political liberty which they ſo 
eminently enjoy, the Engliſh. generally deſpiſe that 
affected ſtile of behaviour which is ſo much in fa- 
ſhion in ſome other. countries, and act with a down- 
right unſtudied plainneſs. This, we muſt confeſs, 


is often carried to ſuch a length as to amount to an 


offenſive bluntneſs; but is moſtly, however, rather 


of a laudable nature; no people having leſs of a 
cringing manner, of being. leſs qualified to aſk aſ- 
ſiſtance from others; for, the object i in general of 


each man's induſtry and nen, is to ſecure an 


independent ſupport; 
Freed from the ſhackles of civil ani reli vious 


Rays the Engliſh, above mot other nations, act 
| from 
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from a pure native unreſtrained impulſe, rely on 


themſelves, and purſue the dictates of their own 


reaſon or. caprice. Hence ariſes an amazing va- 


riety of individual characters, of which ſome are 


the ſtrangeſt and moſt eccentric imaginable. Here 


is to be ſeen a motley jumble of oddities and con- 
trarieties; extremes of induſtry and debauchery, 


5 frugality and profuſion, civility and ruſticity, fana- 


ticiſm and ſcepticiſm. Vet notwithſtanding great 
and innumerable deviations, no nation on the whole 
amount acts more in conformity with right reaſon. 
None are leſs biaſſed by prejudice, or pay leſs re- 


: gard to eſtabliſhed cuſtoms ; it' being obſerved that 


in general Engliſhmen, when once convinced of 


the propriety of their deſigns, are apt to ſet cuſtom 


at defiance, and to purſue their objects regardleſs 


of cenſure or ridicule f. Few people ſet leſs value 


on ſecondary accompliſhments, ſuch as a ſkill in 
muſic, a graceful air, or even a polite addreſs ; 
which, though they certainly have their ſhare of | 


merit, ought not to be cultivated in ſuch a manner 


as to exclude more noble qualifications, except by 


- + Stern o'er each boſom reaſon holds her ſtate, 


With daring aims irregularly great; 1 
Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I ſee the lords of human kind paſs by, 
Intent on high deſigns, a thoughtful band, 
By forms unfaſhioned, freſh from nature's hand ; 
Fierce in their native hardineſs of ſoul, 
True to imagin'd right above controul, 
While even the peaſant boaſts theſe rights to ſcan, 
And learns to venerate himſelf as man. 
| | Goldſmiths Nee, 
thoſe 
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thoſe whoſe talents are ff uch as enable them not to 
arrive at higher acquirements,- oO 

Few people hold birth, rank, and title, «7 
unſupported by perſonal merit, in leſs eſtima- 
tion. The nobles themſelves have ſentiments of 
tob liberal a nature to expect a ſervile ſubmiſſion 
from their inferiors, or other reſpect than that 
which ſenſible and well-bred men are ever ready 
to pay to the worthy deſcendants of illuſtrious an- 
ceſtors, or to any men of rank and opulence, who 
behave with a probity and decorum ſuitable to their 
ſtation. Too little reſpect, no doubt, is ſomerimes 
ſhewn to men of rank by the vulgar, whoſe inſo- 
| Jence ſometimes ſeems hardly ſupportable : but ſo 
peculiar are the ideas of the Engliſh, that gentle- 
men, even nobles, have been known, to the utter 
aſtoniſhment of foreigners, to reſent the affronts of 
ſome of the meaneſt of the populace, and to expoſe 
their perſons by entering the liſts againſt them in 
boxing matches. That gentlemen ſhould be quali- 
fied for theſe athletic engagements, boxing has been 
reduced to an art, and taught, in like manner as 
fencing, by profeſſed maſters 1. 17% : 

A difreſpe& toward the clergy has been obſerved 
and reprobated by foreigners, even among the gen- 
try and the higher ranks of the nation, Perhaps 
many among the Fenn clergy n merit , _ mo- | 


+ Gentlemen may be ſaid at preſent to lte date the 


ſavage glory of boxing entirely to the populace, who being nor, 


no longer animated by their example are N to have mw | 
robs: for this brutal __ 
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nal conduct little enough of deference, conſidered 10 
individuals: but that, I hope, is far fr om being the 

caſe with the majority, who; appear to be men of 
virtue and of exemplary lives, and of whom many 
have contributed by their literary productions to 


the mprovement of their countrymen at home, an d. | 


their honor abroad. The clergy indeed formerly. 


| brought themſelves into. diſrepute by endeavouring 


pend ? 


to obtrude on the people Tory principles, or an 
a cquieſcence with abſolute monarchy; but the real | 


ſource of diſreſpect ſeems to lie elſewhere, in the 
abject poverty of many of the officiating miniſters ; ; 
for, when clergymen are by their circumſtance 
placed in the rank of peaſants, will they i in — 
reſpect themſelves as they ought? OF can they be- 
have with a dignity which may command the re- 
ſpe of others? If any haye it in their power to 
rectify theſe abuſes, can they, when they ſuffer 
them to ſubſiſt, have any great concern for the in- 
culcation of true religion, on which the preſent 

and future happineſs of nankind fo effentially de- 


I am very ſorry to Paco to. fo that, notwithſtand- | 
ing the excellence of the Britiſh conſtitution, its 
defects are ſuch that a ſpirit of corruption pervades 


the body politic, and threatens to contaminate the 


manners of the nation. The court exerts a moſt 
extenſive influence by the multitude of lucrative 
offices in its donation, and ſuch is the ſtate of things 
become by this mode of procedure, that, in gene- 
ral, thoſe, who are not engaged by motives of pri- 
vate intereſt, are apt to oppoſe the moſt ſalutary 
deſigns 


— 


2-01 Pp . * Fa. Ul EA 
15955 in 1 to embarrals the appolite Party- 

bus intereſt predominates in every department, 
ang, with the admiſſion of; A very | few. exceptions, | 


by i it alone promotion is to be Obtained: A. dre . 
fel diſcouragement to every ſpecies erte ., 5 
The eſfects, however, of genuine fre om, and 

that amalgamation of ranks Which I haye notice 

| before, are ſuch, that, notwithſtandin A ſeanda- 
louſly libertine 5 of living, to which unforty- 
nately too many of the younger nobles and gentry 
are addicted, the great, and perſons i in power, ſhew 
a lenity and forbearance toward the lower claſſes, 
which has ſurprized all obſerving. ſtrangers who 
have viſited the country. On the other 1 che 


K 


| ” in W . "IC under arbitrary governments. ; 257 


inſtances, comparatively. Tpeaking, of violence and 
cruelty occur. A ſpecies of generoſity : and huma- 
nity appears even among robbers, who very bee 5 
maltreat the perſons of thoſe whom they deſpoil 

their money z whereas in other countries robbery 
AJ graerally accompanied with murder, 


s in time may come, heli ſtript of all her does; 
This land of ſcholars, and this nurſe of arm, 
Where noble ſtems tranſmit the patriot amm, 
| Where kings have toiled, and poets pant, . — 

| - One ink of lercl avaricy ſhall le. 733 nog 
Bu e arts Jolguerys 7 * MY Jt unhonored die, , woe ; 
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Vet, though the Engliſh . to merit the firſt 
rank in genius and magnanimity, and appear to be 


the moſt enlightened nation in the world, they are 


ſtill inferior to the French in ſome points of ſocial 
life, but by no means on the whole amount of ci- 
vilization. A ſocial intercourſe between the two - 
ſexes, on a footing of perfect equality, tends power- 


fully to refine in a proper degree the manners of the 


one, and to improve the underſtandings of the 
other. But an illaudable propenſity ſtill prevails 
among the Engliſh to exclude the fair ſex from 
convivial meetings. Hence the table debauchery of 
men, their groſs and indecent language too fre- 


quent on ſuch occaſions, which a perſon of re- 


flexion ' muſt be ſurprized and diſguſted to hear 


among a people reputed ſo civilized * hence alſo 


the frivolity of converſation in the other ſex, who 
are in general little qualified, by education or their 


courſe of life, to talk of much more elevated ſub- - 
| jets than the faſhions of dreſs, the games of cards, 


or other arrangements contrived. for the ſpending 
of time in an unprofitable and infipid manner. 


Females, it is true, are protected by the laws, | 


yet doubtleſs not altogether ſo completely as they 
ought, and are treated by many with a tenderneſs 
which becomes enlightened and generous minds 
but they are not ſo fully aſſociates as in France, and 
are far from enjoying that ſtate of equality with the 
other ſex, which by nature and reaſon is their due. 
Their ſituation is by no means congruous with the 
rule of right. On one hand their general mode of 
education, | ul fitted to illuminated the underſtand- 


. ing, 


"6 ir, If A 1 *. {HY 


| ing, to direct the thou ghts and attention to #-" "I 
objects, and to fortify the ſoul with firmneſs and 
fortitude, has a tendency. to render them the Vic- 
tims of ſenſe, of paſſion, of- fantaſtic notions, or, 
which is lamentably often the caſe, the dupes of 
tinſel embelliſhments in the other ſex, of fallacious 
- appearances, and of inſidious profeſſions ; while, on 

the other, they are treated as if they were expected 
to act as infallible beings, abandoned without means 
of redemption to diſgrace and miſery for a ſingle 


falſe ſtep, ſuch a ſtep as in males would be regard- 


ed as a mere trifling error ſcarcely meriting no- 


tice. This moſt iniquitous law of opinion, by which 


numbers of females of the fineft hearts and affec- | 


tions are every day ſacrificed, is a ſtubborn, irrefra- 
gable, and melancholy proof of a wide diſtance in the + 
Engliſh, from that perfect civilization, which has not as 
yet found place in any people, and which will doubt. 
leſs be characterixed by a conformity with right rea- 
ſon in opinions, maxims, and 1 . modes 
Y ART 25 


I It bas been obſerved that nations bleſſed with liberty are 


more apt than nations under abſolute monarchy to treat with 
injuſtice and rigor thoſe who happen to be in ſabje&ion to them, 


OG the degrees of civilization to be nearly the ſame, Men 
are apt to regard their female aſſociates as their property, and 


to confider as unpardonable crimes in them ſuch deviations from 
moral rectitude as in their own ſex appear to them ſmall venial 


errors, or rather no faults at all. The Spaniards and Italians, 


though on the whole leſs civilized than the Engliſh, ſeem to 
allow more equitable judgment to women. TI can ſcarcely 
conceive "uy thing more irrational and abſurd than an opinion 
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The neglect of giving a timely and due r d 
to the minds of ladies, with reſpect to the objects of 
reflexion and ſtudy, gives room, beſide other frivo- 
lities, to the miſapplication of their attention to 


that fungous traſh of novels with which the preſs 
teems for the indulgence of this vicious taſte. Many 


throw away as much time and ſtudy on this barren 
ſubject, as might ſuffice for the acquiſition of a large 
ſtore of real uſeful information, particularly i in Hiſ- 


tory, that great volume of life, which diſplays to 


us the materials of wiſdom in the errors of times 
paſt, experimentally ſhews the natural diſunion of 


 Injuſtice and happineſs, and furniſhes altogether 


the ſoundeſt leſſons of morality to ates, and indi- 
viduals”. | 
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which. I have. found, to obtain with many, that thei amorous. 


* 


- 


paſſians of women are more violent and ungovernable than thoſe 


of the other ſex; that their minds are much weaker, ſo that in 
equal degrees of paſſion they are much leſs able to reſiſt temp». 
tation, and yet that-their ſmalleſt errors in this reſpect are un- 
pardonable, while in their ſweet ſelves and in their own ſex far 
greater tranſgreſſions of the like nature are hardly cenſurable.— 
None but the ſtupid or uncandid can infer from what I have 
faid, that I allow too great latitude for vice. On the contrary 
Jam plainly an advocate for equity, Whatever deviations are 
to be conſidered as venial in males ought certainly to be treated 
with at leaſt as much lenity i in females ; and- whatever are to. be 
accounted: inexpiable in the latter ought to be treated with at 


| leaſt as much rigor in the former. 


I am not to be underſtood to mean, this ns Woch an Mere 
to be read. Some (but the number is extremely ſmall) are 
worthy of peruſal. But, ſuppoſing them to be all- works of 
__ e how _—_— to walls the- time-and memory on 

eg ſubjects 


yy 
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The ® En lich ure obſerved wo 1 a to | 


be more 400 Qed than other, Europeans to the 
pernicious vice of gaming, which conſumes the 
time, contaminates the Ng and hurts the for- 
tunes of n many. f A ſpecies | of this is horſe-tacing, 
- in which, by a a variety, of oy artifices. adopted 1 in 
that LEE of diverſion, th le man mar man of rank ſeems often 


to loſe light of his digni ni ity, and to ſhrink i into the 
| jockey. WS of 4055 and other forms 75 


groſſes the attefition too many. of the Engli 
numbers of whom. wall, te their | time and much of 


their refenues in the kee ping of packs 91 1 hcunds © 


aud horſes for hunting. 15 fact the obſervation, of 


A moſt judicious writer + bs applicable to too great 
a number of the Engliſh g gentry, that <- the ſports 


of the country, and the, diverſions of the town, the 


gami % table, dogs, horſes, and wine, are employ- 
60 to fill up the blank of a liſtleſs and unprofitable 
life.” "This 3 55 I am. hog to — 


r 


ina Bad _ al or _ calc. to —_ total ab « real 


| knowledge? Söme of the eſt of theſe publications have moral 
defect. Thus, that capital novel, Ficlding's Tom Jones, gives 
too much encouragement to ladies to beſtow their perſons 


on men of inferior fortune, on a ſuppoſition of their merit or 


generoſity of ſoul. But the tender minds of young females are 
ill fitted to diſtinguiſh real merit, and a lady has but an indifferent 
chance. of finding the generous huſband in the lover who' tis Wenge 
by the mercenary motive of enriching himſelf UE her SO 

? a on Civil Society. | 
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Ales orders of men, ta they, relinquiſh. the ſtate, if 
they ceaſe to poſſeſs that courage and elevation of mind, 
and exerciſe thoſe talents which. are employed in its 


| defence, and its government, are in reality, by the 
ſeeming advantages of their Aation, become the refuſe of 
that ſociety of which they once were the ornament f. 


To a frivolity of manners in the great, a frivo- 


' ly however much leſs than in perſons of the ſame 


claſs under abſolute monarchy, the cuſtom of ſend- 
ing young men to travel, at an age when no bene- 


fit is to be expeCted from: travelling, is ſuppoſed to 
contribute. For to a perſon e by travelling ſo very 
young, by ſpending in the moſt frivolous diſſipa- 
tion the moſt precious years of his life, at a diſ- 
tance from the inſpection and controul of his pa- 
rents and relations, every uſeful habit, which the 
earlier parts of his education might have had ſome 
tendency to form in him, inſtead of being rivetted 


and confirmed, is almoſt neceſſarily either A 
ed or effacedꝰ 5. | 


The Engliſh have a high degree of Wenn ; 


pride, and a contempt of other nations, which they 
take little care to conceal, and have thereby incur- 


red the diſlike of their neighbours, inſomuch that, 
from this cauſe alone, moſt Europeans rejoiced at 
the defeats and misfortunes of Britain in the Ame- 
rican war. Some e foreigners 1 re- 


4 Large exceptions maſt be hinted | in the report of Vol 


| taire, who compared the Engliſh nation to a barrel of its own 


good ale, the top of which is froth, the bottom dregs, and the 
middle excellent ſtuff. 


Smith on the Wealth of Nations. ä 
marked 
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marked that in no. country is old age mented with. les 
reſpect than among the Engliſh. The terms old 
man an old woman, the equipollents of which i in 
other languages are importive of ſomething venera- 
ble, often carry in Engliſh a contemptuous mean. 
ing. Young perſons of twenty years of age, or a 
little more, commonly dictate the faſhions and pre- 
ſcribe the taſte with reſpe& to the arrangements of 
company and amuſement. Many endeavour to 
conceal the advance of years,” and, inſtead of cloth- 
ing themſelves in a manner ſuitable to their age, 
expoſe themſelves to the danger of colds and ſick- 
neſs, rather, than not appear in A . Jouthfl 
dreſs. © | 
We may ſee Ra the above e and 
from many more which might be made, that though 
the Engliſh, from the nature of their government, 
are more apt to think for themſelves than moſt 
other nations, and . ought to be, and are, leſs 
guided by prejudice, they are yet in general far 
from being diveſted of it. Hence they retain ſome 
old cuſtoms, which might better be relinquiſhed” or 
exchanged for others. One of theſe cuſtoms is the 
drinking of healths one to another at meals, which 
ſeems to have no uſe nor meaning, and which, 
when not very moderately practiſed, is trouble- 
ſome in company. The drinking of toaſts is not 
ſo ſtupid a cuſtom ; yet this, unleſs cautiouſly con- 
ducted, is apt to occaſion anger and quarrels. -- 
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The Lowland Scots inhabit thoſe countries which The Low- 

are denominated the Scottiſn Lowlands, occupying lend Sets. = 

all thoſe parts of North-Britain which extend from 
oe we the 
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ciult from, the lan 1 1. 
They appear to be chietly def ſcended from the An- 


Daniſh tongues, is a dialect o 
Which it | has had the ſame Germanic origin, and | 
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cient G ledonians, F 8 175 nominate: 'Þitts, 
* were. Jaid, by the ince of R man "hi orians | 
Fin thigh po Ain £1487 
to haye had. a German BY 1 a whole 7 © anicef- 
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rom of - coun es 


tors, had. prob ab Te Aan ti SC 
about the Baltic. ; elit APE apPe: ar to have a t i CR 
of Celtic Þlopdy ore Elpecially toward the Welte 
coaſt,: and of Sax aon, particu larly Vin the e fo ole 82 | 
fern. Their language, reſemt tips the 5 Swediſh and 
Englith, with 


to, which, it has in in "1 two laſt. centuries become by 

more ahl. They. are ſcarcely 
diſtinguiſhable ; big . 10 inhabit the 
territories which | border cotland * - but they dif. 
fer ſomewhat i in alpet from the Sather. Enzüh, 
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and have more frequently hair of A. h ht-brown, 


red, or! K color. | Er habits a are e the fame - 


. grow OO "utiliz Ciledoniam U uitanküh come, wi 
artus, Germanicam CS alfeverant. Tacitus de 'vith 
Africole. | 
* cc A river here, there an ideal hon >, 
By fancy drawn, divides the fiſter kingdoms; ; 
On each ſide dwells a people ſimilar 
As twins are to each other.: 5 
Home's Tragedy of Douglas. 
| accidental 
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accidenta  cireumſtances.”.fo or they were formerly 
under a diſtin& government, and have at WAR 
forne difference of laws and. religion. cb 


What diſtinctiye charaQeriſtics may 'by.n minute | 


| inveſtigation, be diſcovered, in this denomination of 
Britons, I. ſhall not attempt to .particulariz "oh Let 
of anceſtorial pride than the ngliſh ; that the com- 


on leſs nutricious food, making moſtly their bread 
| of oatmeal; and that they | have Not as yet arrived 
at the ſame degree of .neatneſs in their houſes and 
manner of living; but are, collectively conſidered, 


a far more ſober, regular, and frugal race; their 


gentry little acquainted with the deſpicable jockey- 
ſhip, hunting, diſſipation, : and libertiniſm of South- 


Britain; and the common people a pattern to all 


of their claſs in every part of the world, in a regu- 
lar earneſt diſcharge of religious duties. Their i in- 
duſtry is ſtimulated by a generous pride which 


aſpires to an independent ſupport. The religious 
turn of the Scots, which appears to be the ſtrongeſt i 
feature in their character, their inquiſitive genius 


which leads them to an uncommon culture of let- 


ters, and a ſpirit of adventure which prompts them 
to ſeek riches i in foreign countries, pervade every 


N and are ſtrongly Shan eri sag this uy” of 


The 8 or Scottiſh-Highlanders, in- The 


habit not only thofe mountainous tracts of North- *! 
Britain, which are called the Highlands, but alſo 
the numerous Hebride Iſlands 49: the weſt. I heir 
Vor Il. 3 number, 


are accounted t to have more 


y of their ſoil, ſubſiſt . 
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are totally different in origin from tt 
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k abe, both in tie Mainland Ane Klas, bein Wine 
time ago ſuppoſed to be eight Munärall thoufand, 
but j is evidently decreaſitig from year to fear.” They 
' Lowland- 
Scbts. They are doubtleſs of the Celtic race, but 


not without mixture. They are confidered by ſortie 
as the aboriginal inhabitants of Scotland, by othets 
as the deſcendents of a colony from the Celts of 
Ireland. Their language, called Gaelic, Gailic, br 
Erle, i is almoſt the ſame with the Iriſh. In their 
perſonal appearance they differ very ſenſibly fromm 
the Engliſh. They are raw-boned, Jank and muſ⸗- 
cular. They have almoſt unverfally high check 
bones, and, excepting the gentry, te general of 
a lower ſtature than the Engliſh . They are allo 
of a more ſwarthy complexion, cauſed by the po- 

verty of their food, the ſmoke of their "cabins, and 
* oſure to the weather. 


hey retained an ancient kind*of dreſs until it 


was prohibited, and that of the Engliſm enjoined 8 
in its place, by an act of the Britih parliament in 
the year 1747 f. It is ſtill uſed by Tome Highland 
regiments in the military ſervice, and all, or in 


part, by the people in ſome parts of the coufltfy, 
pardieylarly Braidalbin. 11 f Is made of a Kind of 


+ „The geben fize'of the men is about five feet fix inches; 
though, among the gentlemen and ſubſtantial: graziers, where 
it is not ſtinted by penurious living, there are many who 2255 
ſeveral inches above fix fect.” Newte, P- 237. 

t They were permitted to reſume their old arels i in TY 3 
but none ſeem to have availed themſelves of this permiſſion who 


had once relinquiſhed it. 


| heres 
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8 iv called Tartan, and conſe chiefly 
of the breghan or plaid, which is a narrow piece of 


this ſtuff twelve or thirteen yards in length, | wrap- 


ped round the middle and reaching to the knees, 


often girt round the waiſt, and in cold weather 
drawn in ſuch à manner as to envelope the whole 
body. The ſtockings are ſhort, and tied below the 
knee. Some of the genteeler ſort wea 
or trowze, which conſiſts of breeches and ſtockings 
all in one piece. The kelt or fillebeg is a ſhort 


petticoat reaching to the knees, ſubſtituted in mo- 


dern times for the lower end of the plaid which 
, hung ſo as to ſerve that purpoſe. The bonnet or 


N of a particular kind of blue ſtuff. The rude 


ling i into diſuſe. The women x Soy ono to 


the Engliſh habit, excepting that ſome Kill wear Z 
the plaid, and more of them the kirch, which is a 


piece of linen pinned round the head like a hood 


and over the forehead; but unmarried women 


commonly have only a ribbon rnd. the head, 
which they call a ſnood. _ 

The manners of the Engliſh, or chew 5 the 
Lowland Scots, have begun to ſpread among the 


Highlanders, but the difference in this reſpect is 


{till conſiderable. From the ſterility of the land, 


the want of commerce, and the oppreſſion of their 


landlords, their poverty is extreme. They are 


often ſeverely pinched by a ſcarcity of ,proyiſions, 


particularly in the ſpring, when they bleed their 


cattle, which are feeble enough at that ſeaſon . 
oiling the blood 
„„ into 


without ſuch an operation, and, 
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THE B RITIS H. ISLANDS. = 
into a ſolid black maſs, cut it into flices for food. 
Their cottages are miſerable narrow hovels. They 


are obliged to practiſe, in what manner they can, 
many handicraft trades; each man making in a 


rude way his own clothes, inſtruments of huſban- 
dry, and other neceſſary articles. Nurtured in 


cold, moiſture, and penury, they are a moſt hardy 
race of mortals, admirably fitted to ſuſtain the hard- 
ſhips of a military life; few people in the world 
being better able to bear the combined evils of 
hunger, fatigue, and inclement ſeaſons. But this 
"rigorous nurture deſtroys many lives; for out of 


many children, not very rarely twenty, born of 


one of the Highland women, who are in general 
prolific, it often happens that not one arrives. at 
the age of maturity. 


The Highlanders as yet retain many old pre- 


judices. They have a high pride of anceſtry, and 
pay ſuch attention to genealogy as to trace back 
their pedigrees through a long ſeries of generations. 


They have high notions of honor, and the loweſt 
among them diſdain to commit mean actions, or 
rather what they account ſuch, for in the diſcrimi- 


nation of honorable and diſhonorable they have been 


ſo little guided by reaſon, that, while the flaying of 


a dead horſe was reckoned a baſe office fit only 
for the hangman, the ſtealing of cows was eſteem- 
ed an honorable exploit 5. They have had ſo great 


an averſion to ſwine, that even yet uy: of them 


P Letters from a grateman in Scotland to his friend in 


| London. 
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cannot be induced to taſte the fleſh of that ani 1 
Their want of civilization appears chiefly in their 


treatment of the fair ſex, who among the common 
people are in little better condition than that of 


ſlaves. A variety of ſuperſtitious notions and cuſ. 


toms derived from diſtant antiquity ſtill prevail, 
but not every where equally. One of theſe is the 
coranigh, or funereal howl, with which the dead are 
attended previouſly to their interment. 

As the Highlanders have much pride, they da 
alſo much reſentment, and are apt to kindle into 


rage at the ſlighteſt matter conceived to be of an 


affrontive nature. From a want of incentives to 


induſtry they have a habit of indolence and idle cu- 
rioſity, inquiring with avidity about news of every 


ſort, how little ſoever theſe may concern them. 
They are very hoſpitable and generous, are decent 
in their general behaviour, and even the loweſt 
among them have a kind of natural politeneſs. | But 
whatever may be the manners of the Highlanders 
at preſent, a great revolution in this reſpect may 
be expected to take place in ſome years, as the 
immenſe fiſheries on their coaſts will, it is hoped, 
together with other objects, diffuſe a ſpirit of in- 
duſtry among this hitherto neglected, but not leaſt 
part of the Britiſh nation. 


very great change has already taken blass 


* the preſent century. Notwithſtanding their 
ſubjection to the Britiſh monarchy they retained 


among themſelves the feudal em until it was 


I Pennant, 


aboliſhed 


97 


, 


THE BRITISH IS EAN ps. 
aboliſhed by an act of the Batim legillature. D 
chiefs had an almoſt unlimited power over their 

vaffals; and theſe on the other hand an almoſt in- 
diſſoluble attachment to their chiefs, inſomuch that 
even the religion of the chief was implicitly adopt- 

ed by the clan or tribe over which he prefſided. | 
Hence in ſome diſtricts all are Catholics, and in 
others all are Pfoteſtants ; but that of the latter is 


the prevailing religion. Since the diffolution of 
the feudal ſyſtem they are become as quiet ſubjects ; 


as any in Britain, though formerly none could be 
more turbulent. Even yet, however, too much of 
feudal notions and feudal influence remains, for, 
the tenants, though protected by the laws, are ſtill 


Very much at the mercy of their landlords; it being 


very difficult for a poor man to obtain redreſs of 


grievances, becauſe among other reaſons, the cburts 


of juſtice are too far diſtant from moſt parts of the 
Highlands. Hence to eſcape oppreſſion great num- 
bers emigrate to North-Ametica, and a dh xe des | 


55 population takes place. 280 


The 


Welch. 


The Welch, or South-Britiſh EY ine 
habiting the Principality of Wales and the Ifle of 
Angleſey which is politically included in it, are 


deſcended from thoſe ancient Celtic Sbuth-Britons, 


who were conquered by the Romans. Some of 

this ancient Britiſh race are alſo to be foutd in the 
counties of Cornwall, Monmouth, Hereford, Salop, 
and in the Peak of Derbyſhire. But theſe have loſt 
their ancient language, and are not eaſily diſtin- 


| 9 from the 11 105 with whom OY are in- 


"x. 3s WD : 


lony | 


2a At it; J 


leav af Blemings was plinted -in; the. _ of 


the twelfth century, in. the. mineral parts of F. lint- 


hire, Where miners. from England are ſettled, and 
in ſome {gw other diſtricts, the Welch retain the 


old South-Britiſh tongue, Which, though a dialect 
of the Celtic, is very different from the Erſe . This 


cannot be a matter of ſurprize, when it is conſider- 


ed that, though the, Welch and Scottiſh, Highland: : 
ers are hoth of ancient Celtic race, they are, yet 
deſcended from different tribes t; that the ancel: 


tors of the Welch, having been near four c tus 
ries under the Roman dominion, . muſt have conſis 


derably changed their language. as, well as manners; 3 


and that no intercourſe has ſupſiſted between them 


. The letters i in the Welch language ſeldom alter their ſound, 
and, with the admiſſion of the following exceptions, | are pro · 
nounced as in Engliſn. Ch has the force of the rough guttural 


35 a8 in the word logh; db that of h ſoft as in the word them ; 
y chat of # in the words mud and mult ; 4v-that of co; c always 


that of I that 42. 1 that of /; that of 4% ſtrongly ale ; 
pirated 1 that of i in the words limb and him; i that of i in 


the words win and kin or of ee in been; g always that of the 
hard F as in the words gain and gift. A is a long vowel. To 
give an inftance of ſome of the above founds, nan is pronounced 


like the Engliſh word. mane ; Glyndaur is ſounded Glundoor, ane 
Llownyllyn 7 blanyutblun. | Letter. from: Mr. Lhywd to Biſhop 2 
Gibſon in Gibſon's Britannia ; alla : a, N 5 Tour in . 


Monmouthſhire, &c. 


be Welch are ſaid to be deſcended FI the 888 


cia or Cumraig Celts, who are ſuppoſed to have come 


into Britain from Germany ; the Iriſh and Scottiſh Highland- : 


ers from the Gaelic Celts, who probably came from Gaul at 
an earlier period. 
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and the Scottiſh Highlander for at leaſt 0 ver 
perhaps twenty-five, centuries. | 
The Welch are generally of a binewhst tone 
ſtature, and have commonly thicker limbs and 
| darker hair and complexions than the Engliſh, but 

the difference of perſonal traits is not very ſtriking. 
Their dreſs is the ſame with that of' the Engliſh, 
excepting that the common people affect more a 
brown color in their clothes, and have ſtill a pre- 
dilection for ſtriped ſtuff like tartan, which ſeems 
to have been worn by ſeveral ancient nations f. 
This predilection appears chiefly in the women, 
many of whom wear a kind of bedgown, or looſe 
wide jacket, of this cloth, deſcending Dope thi 
wit. 
The number of the Welch may be rated at five 
hundred thouſand. Notwithſtanding their long po- 
litical union with the Engliſh, they differ from them 
perceptibly in notions and manners. Old feudal 
ideas are not quite extinguiſhed. Anceſtorial pride 
and attention to genealogy prevail as in North-Bri- 
tain. Among other ill founded prepoſſeſſions, they 
are apt to account induſtrious occupations as igno- 
ble. They have high ideas of honor, are high ſpi- 

rited and choleric ; but placable and good ned, 
generous and hoſ pitable. | iT, | | 


+ Thus Virgil fays of the Gauls, « Virgatis lucent ſagulis.” 
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1 RE far from numerous, and either ſo 2 „ 
derable as hardly to merit any particular deſcrip- 
tion, or ſo very cloſe to the main land as to be 
commonly ee as parts of the great iſland of 
Britain. 

In the Frith of Forth are the Iſles of May, Baſs, May. 
Inch-Colm, and Inch-Keith. The Ille of May, a 
few miles from the coaſt of Fife, is but about a 
mile in length, inacceſſible on the weſtern ſide, but 

affording on the eaſtern, when weſterly ſtorms pre- 

vail, good riding for ſhips, for the direction of 
which a lighthouſe has been erefted on the iſland. 

The Ifle of Baſs, diſtant a mile from the town of Baſs. 

Dunbar on the mainland, is a rock of ſtupendous 

height, about a mile in circuit, of nearly a conic 

ſhape on the ſouthern ſide, overhanging the ſea in 

a tremendous manner on the northern, and-almoſt 
_ wholly covered during the months of May and 

June with the eggs and young of ſea-fowl, the 

flocks of which at chat ng are ſo pre digious, as 
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to darken the air in the 
profits of this otherwiſe barren rock, ariſing from 
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manner of clouds. 


The 


the eggs, young, and feathers of theſe birds, are 


farmed at a conſiderable ſum. 


On this iſle are the 


riuins of an old caſtle, which was formerly the ſtate 


Ladis. 


farn. 


- priſon of the kingdom of Scotland. 
ſituate oppoſite to Kinghorne, and near the middle 


Inch-Keith, 


of the Frith, extends about a mile in length, and 


yields good paſturage, whence it received from the 
French, who had a temporary poſſeſſion of it in tge 


ſixteenth century, the name of l'Iſle aux Chevaux. 
Inch Colm is very inconſiderable, and but a very 
ſmall way from the mainland. // | 


On the coaſt of Northumberland -are hs ifles of 


Lindisfarn, Farn, and ſome others. 


from eaſt to weſt, and near a mile and a half from 


north to ſouth, befides that a ſpit of land runs from 
the norweſt near a mile in length. In the ſouthern | 
part of this iſland, which was once the reſidence of 


a biſhop, are the ruins of a monaſtery ; and a little 
to the north of it, a village inhabited by fiſhermen. 


Lindisfarn, 
or Holy-IMland, is hardly two miles-diſtant from 
the mainland, extending two miles and a quarter 


* 


Farther to the ſouth, but of a much ſmaller re, 


and very rocky, are Farn Iſlands, frequented by 


multitudes of feafowl, among which is the Eiden- 


duck ; and much farther ſtill to the ſouth is the lit- 


tle Iſte of Coquet, oppoſite to the mouth of a river 
fo called, founded on a ſtratum of coal. 
On the coaſt of Effex are ſome low 6 


illands, as Horfey, Merſea, W allaſea, Fowlnefs, 
Canvey, and ſome * parted from tie main 


_ ISLES ON THE EASTERN COAST, &c. 
by very ſmall channnels, ſome of which are, at 


low water, fordable or almoſt dry. Merſea, ſitu- Merſea. 
ate at the mouth of the river Colne, extends five | 


miles in length, and is joined to the main by a 
_ cauſeway called the Strode covered by the tide at 


high water, The channel which parts Fowlneſs, 


the largeſt of theſe iſlands, is paſſable by horſemen 


at the time of ebb. Canvey, within the mouth of 


the Tems, is of leſs dimenſions, nf, 17 77 
3600 acres. 5 


Belonging to Kent are the iſles. of Sheppey and Sheppey. 


| Thanet. The former, ſeven miles long and three 
broad, containing the town of Queenborough, and 
+ parted from the main by the eaſt and weſt Swale, 
which are the effluent channels of Medway, is fup- 
| poſed to have received its name from the numbers 


of ſheep which grazed on its fertile foil. Thanet, Thanet. 


or Tenet, ſeven miles long and four broad, is part- 
ed from the mainland by the waters of the river 
Stour, in the ſame manner as the Ifle of Sheppey 


by thoſe of the Medway ; but the ſeparating chan. 


nels are ſo ſmall that it may well be reckoned a 
part of the great iſland of Britain. It contains the 
towns of Margate and Ramſgate, and its ſ6il, which 
has a ſubſtratum of Chalk, i is Doe teruſe 
and well cultivated. ” 
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Wight. 


T9 e rs: 


ON THE. 


SOUTHERN COAST OF BRITAIN, 


WITH exception of the Ifle of Wight, are not 
of ſuch nature as to merit more than to be barely 
mentioned. Portſea, in which ſtands the naval 
town of Portſmouth, is joined to the mainland by 
a bridge, and is, beſides, not actually an land 
except at high water. In the ſame inlet are the 
ſmaller iſles of Haling | and Thorney ; and in the 
harbor of Poole in Dorſetſhire are ſome of a ſtill 
ſmaller ſize; the 885 of which is Brankſea, or 
Brunkſea. | 
Wight, Ld from the coaſt of Hampſhire by 
a channel formerly called the Solent, from twelve 


to four miles broad, except at its weſtern entrance 


between Sharpnor caſtle and that of Hurſt, where 
its breadth is leſs than two, is a beautiful iſland, 
of a form approaching to the oval and terminating 
in two peninſulas, which are formed by two inlets - 
entering from the north. The iſland is not very 
eaſy of acceſs, having many rocks around its ſhores 


on the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt and ſand-banks on the 


north. The coaſts on the ſouth and weſt are bold 
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and precipitous, particularly he latter, where the 


cliffs have a ſublitne and terrific appearance, many of 
them overhanging the deep to the height of nearly 

ſeven hundred feet $. Of three lofty white rocks cal. 
led the Needles, which ſtood in the ſea near the weſ- 
tern point of the iſland, and which ſeem to have 
been disjoined from the land. by the attrition. of 


the deep, two only are now ſeen; the third, nam- 


ed Lot's-Wife, which roſe in form of an obeliſk 
one hundred and twenty feet above the water, hav- 
ing ſome years ago fallen and totally diſappeared||. 

A ridge of hills affording excellent paſture for 


ſheep, runs from eaſt to weſt longitudinally through _ 


the iſland, which extends hardly twenty-three miles 
in length, about twelve in breadth, and contains in 


area at leaſt eight thouſand Engliſh, or fifty thou 


fand Iriſh acres. As a proof of the mildneſs of its 
temperature, its myrtles are ſaid to grow without 
any artificial protection in the open air. Its ſoil, 
more cultivated in the ſouthern parts, more paſtur- 
ed in the northern, is highly prolific, and is report- 
ed to yield corn enough in one good year for the ſup- 
port of its inhabitants, between twenty and thirty 


thouſand in number, during ſeven or eight years. It 
is extremely well watered with ſprings and ſtreams, 


of which the principal is the river Mede or Cowes, 
flowing from ſouth to north, and navigable by 
ſmall veſſels four miles above its efflux, as far as 
Newport * capital town of the Hand, in which 


$ Haſſes Tour of Wight. 
|| Worſley's Hiſtory of Wight, p. 274- 
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ure three or four ithouſand: inhabitants. A mile 
hence ſtands on a high rock Carefbrook-caſile; where 
Charles the Firſt was conſined; and on the noreaſt 
ide of the iſland, the town of Saint Helens with its 
famous road for the accommodation of ſhipping, 

I his iſland, which is politically a part of; Hamp- 
hire, but in eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction ſubject to the 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, is diſtinguiſhed into the two 
diviſions called the Hundreds of Eaſt Meden and 
Weſt Meden, both which together contain thirty 
pariſnes, and ſend from three boroughas ſix members 
to. the Britiſh-parliament. Its inhabitants are Eng- 
"liſh, for it accompanied the great neighbouring 
iſland in its revolutions, ſubdued by the Romans 
in the middle of the firſt century, by the Saxons 
in the year 530, and by the Normans under Fitz- 
Oſbern a commander of William the Firſt: about 
the year 1670. It bore among the ancients the 
names of Vectis and Vecta, and is alſo ſuppoſed 
to have been the ſame which was denominated Icta, 
though this appellation ſeems nnen 495 40A to 
** of the nn iſles. rg div 
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LVIN G almoſt thirty miles weſtward of Corn- 
wall, form a cluſter of ſmall iffes and iflets, ſup- 


poſed to be about a er and forty in number, 
of 


U 


„ 


of which only fix are int 
waſte: ſpots, or maſſes of barren>rock,'of which de- 


ſcription” is che Ille of Scilly properly ſo called, 
which ſtatids fartheſt to the norweſt, and is only a 
huge deſfolate crag. Their temperature is ſuch a8 
might be erpected from their ſituation and fmall 
extent -6f furface. No great degree is felt of heat 
in ſummer or cold in winter. Froſt ſeldom comes, 
r continues long unthawed. The 


4nd Thow Ti 
foil is accbunted fertile, but little improved. The 


land is deftitiite of trees. 'Meſt kinds of grain ſuc- 8 


ceed well, and potatoes are ſuid to thrive to ſuch a 


degree that two crops of them are raiſed in ſome 
places within the year“; but the culture of wheat 


has been attended with very little ſucceſs. Theſe 
illands are exempt from ſerpents. Sheep and rab- 
bits are numerous. Holes and neats are mall. 


The fleſh'sf the latter is fail to be feet, kris 


they feed much on ore weed, or marine plants. 
The inhabitants, above a thouſand in number, 
ſeem to be moſtly of ancient Britiſh deſcent, though 
their language is the Engliſn tongue. Their chief 
object of induſtry on land is kelp, of which they 


make to the value of at leaſt five hundred pounds 


annually; ; but their activity is exerted chiefly on the 
deep, to which they are habituated from their in- 
fancy; hence they are excellent pilots, and admi- 
rably expert in the management of boats. 
Theſe iſlands, denominated Sorlings by the 
Dutch, were knewn to the ancients under the 
names of Caſſiterides, Heſperides, Oeſtrymnides, 


| *-CampbelI' Political Survey, vol. i. p. 479- Dub. 1775. 
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quented by the Phenicians and Carthagini 


THE BRITISH: ISLANDS. 2 
Sigdeles, Sillince, and Silures. They were fre- 


s, who 
traded there, or at leaſt in the neighbouring, penin- 


ſiula of Cornwall, for tin and lead. They doubtleſs. 
followed the fortune of Britain with reſpe& to foreign 


invaders, but they are ſuppoſed to have been for- 


merly of much greater ſiae than at pręſent, and to 


have ſuffered at ſome time between the fifth and 
tenth centuries, (during which period Hiſtory is 


quite ſilent concerning them,) a great diminution 


by an earthquake, by which great part of the land, 


together with all mines of tin, are conjectured to 
have been buried in the deep f; for very little of 
this metal is at preſent found in them. 15 


. 
been veſted above two hundred years paſt in the 
noble family of Godolphin. In eccleſiaſtical mat- 


ters they are ſubje& to the ſee of Exeter. In all 
this inſular cluſter is only one clergyman, who re- 


ſides in the Iſland of Saint Mary, and viſits the 


other iſles once in the year; but, to compenſate ia 


ſome degree this want of clerical perſons, prayers 
and ſermons are read on Sundays in the churches 
by laymen appointed for that purpoſe. Jjuſtice in 
civil caſes is adminiſtered by what is called the 


Court of Twelve, compoſed of the commander in 
chief, the proprietor's agent, the chaplain, and 


nine perſons elected by the people. This court 
compromiſes differences, and puniſhes offences of a 
leſs atrocious nature ; but for oP crimes the of- 


+ Phil, Tran! l. 48. No. 7. 


- fenders 
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ders may be ſummoned to its defence occaſionally, 


ward from Saint Mary's, and nearly half as large, Martin's 2 


markable for good paſture. A mile to the weſt of 


of the fineſt ſamphire, containing the only tin mines 


about forty families, who pay about eighty pounds 


r 7 _ pw jY LY = Ve VU, = WP 


s e l L v. AN | 
ders muſt be ſom for trial to the. coumy of Corn 


In Ag closet Sidel une er baking) the prik. 
dpal one of which is that of Saint Mary's, ſhelter- 1 4 
ed on the ſouth by the iſland of that name, and elfe= MW 


dere by ſmaller ifles. | The fix inhabited iſlands _ } 


are Saint Mary's, Saint Martin- , ee TR = "2 
Samſon, and Saint Agnes. ol 4 

Saint Mary's, the greateſt I this cluſter; eren Saint Io 
about two miles and a half in length, one and a my” F 1 


half in breadth, contains above ſix hundred per- * 1 


ſons, pays about three hundred pounds annually in 


rent, and is defended by a fortreſs called Star- 


Caſtle, which is built on a high peninſula on the 
weſtern fide of the iſland, and garriſoned by a com- 
pany of ſoldiers, beſides that three hundred iſlan- E:- 


at leaſt all who are. fit to bear arms. 
Saint Martin's, diſtant about two miles north- Saint 


is inhabited by about ſeventeen families, and is re. 


Saint Martin's, and of a ſcarcely ſuperiur ſize, is 
Treſcaw, or Saint Nicholas Iſland, yielding plenty Int 


known at preſent in theſe iſles; and inhabited by 


yearly rent. Brehar, or Bryer, mountainous, Brehar. ® * i 
abounding in ſamphire, - inhabited by twelve or | 


thirteen families, and paying about thirty pounds . f 1 
of rent annually, lies . weſt of Treſcaw, to which „ 
the inhabitants can ſometimes paſs * fording mays 72 
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% THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 
| the ſea is very low. The iſle of Samſon contains 


; Saint only one family. Saint Agnes, or Lighthouſe 
| ; Agnes. Iſland, lying nearly three miles to the ſouthweſt of 
| N Saint Mary's, very ſmall and ill ſupplied with freſh 
1 water, yet well cultivated, containing about fifty 
6 families, and paying forty pounds of annual rent, 


is chiefly remarkable for its lighthouſe, before the 


4814 erection of which theſe Iſlands were anos for | 
19 

1:4 ſhipwrecks 1. | 
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CONSIST, beſide ſome ſtill ſmaller, of the four 
little iſles of Flat-holm, Step-holm, Caldey and 
Lundy. Flat-holm received its name from its com- 
paratively flat ſurface, in like manner as Step-holm, 
or Steep-holm, from its bold ſhores and prominent 


+ For theſe illands ſee Borlaſe's Obſervations and Heath's 
Account. 


face. 


8 * v E R N 4 8 L E 8. 
face. Caldey, on the coalt of Pembrokeſhire, is 


too inconſiderable to be more than barely mention- 


ed. Lundy, diſtant fifteen miles from the coaſt of Lundy, 


Devonſhire, of which it is politically a part; three 
miles long, but no where quite a mile broad ; wa- 
tered by four ſprings and as many rivulets; con- 
' taining two thouſand acres, and abounding in rab- 
bits and black rats, riſes from the ſea with moſt 
formidable cliffs, ſome of which are by eſtimation 
eight hundred feet in altitude aboye the water, ad- 
mitting ſafe landing only on the eaſtern ſide, and 
ſcarcely acceſſible, except by one path too narrow 
for more than two men to walk abreaſt. By the 
laſt accounts it was inhabited by only one family, 
but had been purchaſed by Sir John Borlace War. 
ren, who intended to introduce culture and popu- 
lation. Near the ſoutheaſt end are, the ruins of a 
caſtle, which was held for Charles the Firſt 4 Lord 
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"WESTERN. co487 or WALES B 


C0 NSI8ST of att Skomar, Greltole, and 
Ramſey, on the coaſt of Pembroke; and Bardſey 
and Angleſey on the coaſt of Carnarvon, together 
with a few others, particularly three.near Angleſey, | 
called Moyl-Rhoniad or Seal-Iſland, Ynis-Ligod, or 
Movuſe-Ifand, and Prieſtholm or Prieſt. fand. Theſe 


itflands, except Angleſea, are all of diminutive ſize 


Angleſea. 


and otherwiſe unimportant. Some of the larger are 
uſed for paſtures, and the ſmaller are frequented by 
vaſt flocks of ſeafowl. Moyl Rhoniad is faid to 
contain a conſiderable quarry of aſbeſtos j. 

Angleſey, or Angleſea, twenty-five miles long, 
ſixteen broad, and containing about two hundred 
thouſand acres, lies parted from Carnarvonſhire by 


the ſtrait of Menai, or Menau, which is ſo narrow 


as to be denominated a river, in ſome places deep, 
but in others ſo ſhallow as to be fordable at low 


water. The iſland is indented by many inlets, 


ſeveral of which might by the aid of art be render- 


52 Woodward's Hiſtory of . vol. ii. p. 103. 
ed 
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| Fo commodious harbors. Excepting "RY ett en 
the ſhores, and ſome gradual elevations, the ſurface 
is level, more elevated on the nor eaſtern than the 
ſouth-weſtern fide, Beſide ſome ſmaller ſtreams it 
is watered . by twelve rivulets, in which number 
Kevenny, Alau, and Frau, may $ibags come 
within the rank of rivers  _ 

The country, except where it benen the Menai, 
is almoſt deſtitute of wood: the common fuel, peat 
or turf: the corn, barley, oats, and rye : the ſoil 
ſo fertile, though not well cultivated, that the epi- 


thet of the nurſery of Wales, which has been given 


to this iſland, is ſuppoſed to have ariſen from that 
circumſtance: the chief exports, corn, lean cattle, 
and copper. The quantity of corn exported is con- 


ſiderable for Fach a country, amounting, for in- 


ſtance, in the year 1770 to above ninety thouſand 
buſhels. - About fifteen thouſand neats, with a pro- 
portionable number of ſheep and five thouſand 
ſwine, are annually ſold into Britain. On a. hill 
called Pary's-Mountain is a bed of copper ore, one 
of the moſt conſiderable ever known, lodged in a 
hollow, with a lake on one ſide, the water of which 
is of a very diſagreeable taſte. In the working of 
this mine, which ſeems to have been known to the 
| ancients, and which was re- opened in the year 
1762, at leaſt fifteen hundred workmen with their 
families are employed, amounting eee to md 
eight thouſand perſons. ' 

This iſland, which is politically a county! of 
Wales, contains ſeventy- four pariſhes, above twenty 


worte inhabitants, almoſt all Welch, and four 
ä market 


— 


THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 


market towns, and returns four members to parlia- 


ment, one of whom is a knight of the ſhire, and 


the other a burgeſs for the borough of Beaumaris. 
This borough, founded, together with its caſtle, 


which is now in ruins, by Edward the Firſt; the 


conqueror of Wales, in the year 1295, is the chief 
town of Angleſea, well built, ſurrounded with 
walls, and having the advantage of a good harbor 


near the ſoutheaſt extremity of the iſland. In a 


peninſular tract, above a mile diftant from the 
mountain of Holyhead; which reſembles the Hill 
of Howth on the oppoſite coaſt of Ireland, is the 
village of Holyhead, remarkable for its port, where 
the Packet-boats take their ſtation, which ſail con- 
tinually between Dublin and this harbor, carrying 
the mails, and accommodating paſſengers for half- 
a-guinea each for their, conveyance acrals' the Triſh 
channel. 55 | 
Angleſea, called Mona by the ancient Italians, 
by the ancient Britons and modern Welch Mön, 
or Tir-Mon, was the Principal ſcene of Druidical 
worſhip, and abounded in conſecrated groves, 
when it was conquered by the Romans in the year 
59. Before its conqueſt, together with Wales, by 


the Anglo-Normans, it had received the appellation 


of Angles-Ey, Or the Ille of Angles; but why, or 
exactly when, Hiſtory gives no deciſive information. 


It probably happened by a temporary conqueſt of 


the iſland by Egbert King of the Weſt Lacan! in 
639 Aa 


| $ Warringtan's Wales, p. 125. : 
MAN. 
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REMARKABLE for its central poſition among 
the Britiſh iſles, ſtands nearly at equal diſtances be- 

_ tween Britain and Ireland, and alſo at nearly equal, 
diſtances from the coaſts of Angleſea, Lancaſhire, 
and Galloway, which confine on three ſides that 
portion of the Iriſh channel in which this iſland 
lies ; being diſtant from each of theſe about ſeven 
leagues, and from Ireland nine. Of a narrow and 
indented ſhape, it ſtretches in length about thirty 
_ Engliſh miles, in breadth from nine to five, but in 
general eight, and may contain about a hundred 
and twenty thouſand Engliſh acres. Perhaps the 
half of its ſurface, or even more, is occupied by 
bleak mountains, which form a chain, and divide 
the iſland longitudinally. The higheſt of theſe is 
the mountain called Sceafell, Sneafield, or Snaw- 
feld, which, fituate toward the north, and riſing 
to the height of three hundred and eighty, or, ac- 
cording to other accounts ||, near ſix hundred yards, 
above the ſea, commands at once a view of the 
| Iriſh, Welch, Engliſh and Scottiſh coaſts. 
«The mountains furniſh a multitude of ſmall 
ſtreams to water the country, and abundance of 
turf for fuel. The face of the country, naked of 
trees, has no very inviting aſpect. The ſoil of 
this iſland, more fandy and dry in the north, more 
fertile in the ſouth, but no where much. improved, 


I Account of Man 1 in the A Regilter for 1765. 
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yields oats, batley, ſome wheat, and large Huan 
tities of potatoes. The cattle are ſmall, but ſtrong 
and hardy, particularly a breed of diminutive horſes 
commonly called Manks Ponies, which graze in the 
mountainous tracts, where alſo run wild a particular = 
ſort of ſmall ſwine called Purrs, and ſheep too, a 
ſpecies of which, called Loughtan, yield wool of 
a buff color, whence a pretty cloth is made without 
any dye. Some hundred tuns of lead have been 
ex ported from this iſle, but the chief object of exer - 
tion is the Herring Fiſhery, in which about four 
hundred boats, with from five to ſeven men in each, 
are annually employed“. This fiſhery was formerly 
much more conſiderable, ſo that twenty thouſand bar- 
rels of herrings were exported yearly to France f. 
Ihe inhabitants of Man, about twenty thouſand in in 
.number, denominated Manks, or Mankſmen, ſpeak 
a dialeQ of the Erſe or Iriſh tongue, though Eng- 
liſh alſo is underſtood among them, and ſeem to be 
the mixed poſteriry of the ancient Celtic Britons 
and Scandinavians. In their habit and manners 
they imitate the Engliſh, but ſome of the poorer ſort 
ſtill wear a kind of Sandal, called Kerranes, of un- 
tanned leather, laced from the toe to the inſtep, 
and gathered about the ancle. 2 
Caſtletown, or Caſtle Ruſhin, with a beautiful. 
old caſtle of freeſtone, ſituate in the ſouth on a bad 
harbor, is accounted the capital of Man, as being 
the place of the governor's re but Douglas 
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as the DO e with the fafeſt twink in the 
iſland for veſſels of moderate ſize, is the largeſt and 
richeſt town. It contains alſo the port towus of 
Peel and Ramſey. The latter ſtands in the noreaſt, 
on a ſpacious bay, where fleets of the greateſt ſhipfs 
may _ ſecure from all winds r the a. bes 


8 
naman, Monabia, and Menavia, was, after being 


for a long ſeries of ages poſſeſſed, by different tribes. 


of ancient Britons, ſeized by Scandinavian pirates, 
who in the tenth century erected it into a kingdom. 


It continued long an independent ſtate, formidable 
by its naval force, under a race of Scandinavian | 
princes, but became ſubject to the kingdom of Scot- 


land about the year 1263, and was conquered by 


the Engliſh under Edward the Firſt near forty years 
after. It became ſucceſſively the property of ſeveral 
private poſſeſſors under the protection of the Eng- 
liſh crown, and ſometimes that of Scotland, and 
was at length, by Henry the Fourth, in the year 


1405, fixed in the poſſeſſion of the Stanley's after- 


wards. created Earls of Darby. It remained with 
this family till the year 1735, when it devolved by 
inheritance to the Duke of. Athol, who, like his 
predeceſſors, held it by a feudal tenure under the 
Britiſh crown, and exerciſed regal juriſdiction with- 
in the ifand. Hut, the place becoming: a heſt of 


ſmugglers, the Britiſh- parliament, in order to diſ- 
lodge theſe illegal traders, purchaſed the iſland, 


with exception of ſome reſervations, in the year 
e for the ſum of Teventy: thouſand pounds; 


ſince 


This iſland, ted bs W ancients "ws Mo- Hiſtory. | 


Govern- 


ment. 
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| fince which time it is under the immediate geen 


ment of the Crown, but the Duke ſtill retains the 
landed property and eccleſiaſtical patronage, nor 
have the people relinquiſhed their local cuſtoms in 
their laws and judicial proceedings. [54 
The government and modes of ndntiftecing 
Juſtice in this iſland are not very complex. Two 
judges called Deemſters, becauſe formerly what they 
deemed to be law paſſed as law, choſen for their 
knowledge and integrity, are ſworn to act as im- 
partially, or equally, between man and man, as 
the herring bone lies between the two ſides. 
Twenty-four perſons, called Keys, becauſe, as is 
ſuppoſed, they, as it were, unlock the intricacies 
of the law, repreſent the commons, and compoſe, 


together with the Deemſters, the Governor, and 


the officers both ſpiritual and temporal, a court cal- 
led Tingwald, which is held every year on Saint 
John Baptiſt's day, on an artificial .hill three miles 
from Peel in the center of the iſland. This court, 
which ſits in the open air, is at once a judicial and 
legiſlative aſſembly, receiving complaints in the 
face of the people, and paſſing acts, which, when 
they receive the royal aſſent, become laws. 5 
When a vacancy happens among the Keys of the 
iſland, two perſons choſen by that body are preſent- 
ed to the Governor, who nominates one of them 
to ſupply the vacancy. - In all the courts almoſt all 
perſons, male and female, plead their own cauſes ; 
no attornies, until lately, having got footing in 
Man. ' Among the peculiar cuſtoms or laws of the 
Manks are theſe, that in failure of ſons the (eldeſt 
8 daughter 


. : 

daughter We ; that a wife, in the life of her 
| huſband,” may diſpoſe by will of half the goods” of 
the family, except in the fix northern pariſhes, 
where ſhe can bequeath only+a third of the live 
ſtock ; that a widow | inherits. half her huſband's 

real etch if ſhe be his firſt wife, and a quarter if 


his ſecond and third, but if ſhe has the misfortune of 


a miſcarriage, or marries again, ſhe loſes this right ; | 


and that, when a man is found guilty of a rape, the 


injured woman is preſented with a rope, a ſword, 
and a ring, by which ſhe is underſtood to have the 
option of hanging, beheading, or marrying him. 


& | 2 19 5 


The Manks are Proteſtants according to the doc- Religion. 


trine of the church of England. As the iſland is 
politically diſtinguiſhed into fix diviſions called 
Sheadings, ſo it is eccleſiaſtically divided into ſeven- 
teen pariſhes, of which two are parſonages worth 
ſixty pounds of annual revenue, the reſt vicarages 
with an income of only twenty-five pounds yearly 
each, on which pittance the clergy of this iſland 


maintain their families in ruſtic ſimplicity, and be- 


have in ſuch manner, ſay ſome, as to be reſpected | 


by their pariſhioners. As they generally officiate in 


the Manks language, they are moſtly natives of Man. 
Their ſuperintendent is a prelate ſtiled the biſhop 
of Sodor f and Man, who is ſuffragan to the Arch- 


on the weſtern coaſt of Man, about a muſket ſhot from the ſhore, 
formerly called Holm, Sodor, and Peel, in which are the ruins 
of an ancient cathedral. When the ſouthern Hebrides became 
ſubject to this ſee, they alſo obtained the name of Sodor or So- 
dorenſes, or Boderos. | | 


"Sj | N - | biſhop 


+ The title of Sodor ſcems to have originated from an iſlet | 
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biſhop of Vork, yet has no ſeat in the Britiſh. par- 
liament. He is appointed by the lard. of the: the 
and approved by the King. e 
Of the few ſmall iſles on 8 3 of Man the 
moſt conſiderable is called the Calf of Man, fituate 
at the ſouthern extremity of the iſland, and parted 


from it by a channel not half a mile broad. This 
iſle, about three miles in circuit, is remarkable only 


for being, like ſome other unfrequented ſpots, the 


reſort of Puffins, a kind of ſea-bird, which burrows 


in the ground like wan, and WAR Ls 1 955 | 
over a lump of fat. | N 


L 


IN magnitude the third of European iſlands, lies 
weſt of Britain, whence it is ſevered by the Iriſh 
ſea, called alſo Saint George's Channel, which va- 
ries in breadth from forty to fourteen leagues, ex- 
cepting where it is contracted into a breadth of only 
ſix between the county of Down and the coaſt of 
North-Britain, and into a till narrower dimenſion 
of ſcarcely four between the noreaſt point of the 


coaſt of Antrim and the en of on on the 


Scottiſh coaſt. 
Oblong and far more pad In its 8 N 
Britain, but ſtill irregular, i it NArTOIs from the mid- 
dle 
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ſin 2 P | mne ſuddenly in the former di- 

crion ü and then ſomewhat dilating, ſo as to make 
6 a — rter a kind of rounded peninſula; in 
ri ee. gibbc us Sal the fouth-eaſt, and r ee 


ie Violence's On bin Hhores, its coaft 


ered wick! Mende, which Weit ts 


lat boiſterous element. 


ious ce e norei 3 4 


weſtern Vn to You whole fory of the Atlinti, | 
Which dwells te a treme! 


The chief inlets which woes the Iriſh coaſts ire Inlets 


on the weſt and"foath-weſt of the ifland. ' © Thoſe 


indented 'coafts, which preſent innumerable pro- 
montories to the fury of the vaſt Atlantic, form in 


their deep receſſes ſome of the nobleſt havens in the 


world, havens ſo ſecure and capacious, that in ſeve- 


ral of them the whole navy of Great Britain might 


ride in perfect fafety 5. The greateſt of theſe 
noble inlets, which might, and, we hope, will in 


better times, be attended with vaſt commercial ad- 
vantages, are the Bays of Bantry, ere 2 8 80 


Galway, Clew, and Donegal. 


Bantry-Bay, above twenty Iriſh miles long, from 
five to three broad, every where deep, in ſome places 
not leſs than forty fathoms, ſheltered with high ſteep 


racky ſhores, but quite ſafe, and clear of rocks 'in 
the TO is che chief inlet of the 8 county 


Tg 


mY 


5 Beaufort's ; Memoir of Ireland. 5 ” 
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of Cork. Kenmare- Bay, commonly called Keris 
mare · River, is a Frith or Eſtuary, extending about 
twenty miles into the county of Kerry, with a 
breadth of three in ſome places, ſheltered around 
with high mountains, and conſtituting one of the 


moſt ſecure and capacious havens in Europe. Din- 


gle- Bay, i in the ſame county, an inner gulf of which 
is called Caſtlemain- harbour, is much ſuperior in 
breadth to the above, and not inferior in its other 
dimenſions. Still greater is the bay of Galway; 
waſhing the ſhores of Clare and Galway counties, 
ſheltered at its entrance by the three ſouthern iſles 
of Arran, and forming by its branches many ſafe 
havens. Clew, or Newport-Bay, extending, with 
a breadth of ſix or ſeven, about thirteen Iriſh miles 


into the county of Mayo, is a magnificent haven, 
affording ſafe and deep anchorage among innumer- 


able iſlands at its bottom or inmoſt part, ſheltered: 
on the ſouth and north by mountains, and on the 


weſt at its entrance by the high and focky iſle of 


Clare. Donegal-Bay, which waſhes the ſhores of 
Donegal and other counties, advances about twenty 
Iriſh miles into the land, and varies in ee from 
about ſeventeen to ſe ven. | | 

On the northern ſide of the iſland, two fine in- 
lets, in the diale& of the country denominated 
Loghs, advance into the land, ſeparated each from 
the other by the mountainous peninſula of Inniſh- 


Owen. The more weſtern, called .Logh Swilly, 


« is a prodigious fine harbour, twenty miles long, 
from two to four broad, and deep enough for the 


__ 
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— wen of war J. The more after termed 


Logh Foyle, is a fine baſon, © twelve miles long 


and ſeven broad, land-locked on all ſides; the en- 
trance not being above half a mile wide, but 


having only one deep channel in the middle be· 
tween ſands and ſhallows *.” _ 
The eaſtern, coaſt is much leſs. indented, ach a5. 


proaches more nearly to a reQilineal figure, except- 


Ing its northern part in which are the inlets of Car- 
rickfergus, Strangford, and Carlingford. The firſt, 


commonly called the Logh of Belfaſt, is a bay eleven 


miles long, and about four broad. The ſecond, 


named Strangford-Logh, is a gulph about fifteen 
miles, long, three or four broad, and. interſperſed | 


with near two hundred iſlets. The third is a bay 
which conſtitutes a fine haven, about nine miles 
long, two or three broad, and VE maden 


deep. g 2 
On the ſouthern 0 are no OA * b a #/ 4 


as to bear compariſon with thoſe of the weſtern. 
The greateſt on this ſide is the harbor of Cork, 


which is a gulph about eight miles in length, five 


in breadth in the wideſt part, occupied in a great 


part of its area by iſlands, and ſo formed as to be 
capable of containing an immenſe multitude of ſhips 
in perfect ſecurity ; whilſt its ſhores around, adorn- 
ed with villas and plantations, preſent a moſt agree- 
able and chearful landſcape. * other inlets on 


1 N p· 30. 
* Beaufort, p. 26. 
F T have reckoned only by Iriſh miles in * accounts of any 
of the inlets. 
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gona, aner 
the reception of Ini is bug 

Of the projections of this i9and; which are: by 
far the greateſt and moſt numerous toward the weſt, 
very few require to be diſtinguiſhed" by any parti 
cular notice above the others. The peninfula of 


Corcaguinny in the county of Kerry, full of moun- 


tains and croſſed at its iſthmus by a mountain, is 
mentioned here, becauſe it terminates in Dunmore 


head, the moſt weſtern point of Ireland, and, if 


we except ſome ſmall iflands;/'of all Europe. The 
Mullet in the county of Mayo, fertile and well in- 


| Habited, is the moſt peninſulated projection of Ire- 


land, connected with the main by an extremely nar- 
row iſthmus, and itſelf divided into two peninſulas. 
Inniſh-Owen in the county of Donegal is a penin- 
ſula formed by Logh Swilly and Logh Foyle, wild, 


rough, and mountainous, but with with fo low 


and level an iſthmus, three miles broad, that a very 
advantageous communication might with very little | 


expence be formed between theſe inlets . The pro- 
montory of Bengore on the northern coaſt of the 
county of Antrim is remarkable, not for its mag- 


nitude, but for the matter which it furniſhes to 
natural hiſtory, as it contains the Giant's Cauſeway, | 
a phenomenon formerly thought ſingular, but now | 

well known to be only one, yet ſtill one Fer the moſt 


1 This communication would have been carried into effect, 5 


if the ſcheme had not been 1 po ſome narrow private 
ſelf-interelted * vIews. | 


7 perfect 


perſect, al thoſe many x colleQions of Baſaltic pillars a 
which are to be ſeen 1 in various Parts of the globe, 4 
and which are most wennde the prajiyRion, of yol- 
canic fire. 5 : Wo | 

Bengore i is bro an aſſemblage of loſer, > 6 noi 
and moſt beautiful promontories, than a fingle head - Siant's 
land. At the baſe of one of theſe, which riſes | in ay. 
the weſt of the aſſemblage to the height of five or 
ſix hundred feet, lies the Giant's Cauſeway, pie: 
jecting into the ocean in the form of a mole or 
quay, and i in appearance not much unlike a ſolid 8 
honeycomb, above ſix hundred feet in length at low. 
water, from about two hundred and torty to a hun- 
dred and twenty | feet in breadth, and from fifteen. 
to thirty-ſix In height... It is compoſed of many 
thouſands of Baſaltic pillars, ponderous and of a 
dark-brown color, ſtanding in a poſition perpendi-, 
cular to the horizon, and in ſo cloſe a contact one 
with another as to leave no void ſpaces, < the ſur-, 
face of the Cauſeway exhibiting to view a regular 
and compact pavement of Polygon ſtones.” TH: 

The pillars are all of an irregular priſmatic figure, i 
the thickneſs of each, which is from fifteen to twen- 
ty inches, being the ſame throughout, and the ſides 
of unequal breadths, varying in number from four 
to eight; but the columns of a hexagonal form are 
by far the moſt numerous. They are commonly 
about thirty feet in length, and * are ſeparable into 
many joints, whoſe . articulation is neat and com- 
pact beyond expreſſion, the convex termination of 
one joint always meeting 2. concave ſocket i in the 
next, to which it is exactly fitted. 
VOL. Hl. P 2 


Plan of 
the ſoil. 
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This Cauſeway, however, ſo juſtly admired, is 
but a ſmall corner, accidentally laid bare by the 
waves, of a vaſt quarry of Baſaltes extending far 
and wide in the land and ſea; its traces being diſco- 


vered far in the county of Antrim, in the iſland of 


 Raghery, and in the iſlands of Mull, Staffa, Can- 
my; and others among the Hebrides *. 

In a vaſt moor, moraſs, or turf- bog, named the 
Bog of Allen, which has a poſition not far from 
central, occupying, beſide other ramifications, large 
tracts in the King's County, Kildare, and Roſcom- 
mon, the plan of the ſoil in Ireland has its greateſt 
elevation, an elevation hardly exceeding two hun- 
dred and ſeventy feet f, yet more than ſufficient to 
give deſcent to the greateſt rivers of the iſland, 
Through this vaſt bog, which is apparently level, 
runs the main ſpine of the iſland, ſeparating the 
waters of the Shannon from thoſe which flow eaſt- 
ward to the Triſh channel, and ſouthward to the 
ſhores of Munſter and the ocean. This ridge or 
ſpine, which is not every where obſervable = the 
eye, bat can eaſily be geographically traced, winds 
on one fide northward to the mountains of Tyrone, 
and 'on the other ſouthward to the mountains of 
Slycevej-Bloom and the Galtees, whence it runs 


-* The beſt account of this Cauſeway is in Letters on the coaſt 
of Antrim by the Rev. William Hamilton, A. M. F. T. C. el 

＋ This is found by the Surveys of the Grand Canal. | 

. | The word Slyeeve is here written as thoſe who (Shak 1. th 

pronounce. it; the y being ſounded as in ye or yet, and the e at 


the end being mute. 
jan 
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ts to 5 peninſula of Corcaguinny. | Another 


| ſpine, connected with a winding branch of the for- 
mer between the waters of Logh Ern and Logh Al- 


len; runs ſouthward between the great river Shan- 
non on one fide, and the lakes of Conn, Maſk, and 


Corrib, on the other, through that weſtern part of 
the iſland, which is divided from the reſt in the 


manner of a. peninſula by the above. named great 


ri ver. 


Ireland pied on an n rock or bed 1 General 
granite, which riſes from the boſom of the deep, face · 


has no ſuch extenſive tracts of mountains as Bri- 
tain, nor any ſuch low fenny flats as that iſland; 
nor has ſhe any hills of chalk, nor, excepting the 


ſhores, large tracts of ſand; but a ſoil more com- 
monly of a gravelly nature, with a ſubſtratum of 


ſtone moſtly calcareous, interſperſed with argilla- 
ceous, ferrugineous, and other kinds of matter. 
The rock or ſtone, which forms the ſubſtratum, 


riſes very frequently naked to the view, almoſt con- 


tinually meeting the eye of the traveller, not only 


on the eminences, but alſo in the plains. Such 


47 3+ 


rocks are in many places very numerous without 


any conſiderable elevation of the ground, as, for 


inſtance, in the county of Cork, where, north of | 
Dunmanway, they form a perfect mound or wall 


of great extent, and, welt. of Macroom, they aſto» 
niſh the imagination - with a grandeur in nature, 


ſpots. of fine verdure being interſperſed among the 


rocks, which are white and of a moſt romantic ap- 
pearance, ſtriking the eye with the reſemblance of 
—_ „ 
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lofty towers, ruined churches, and other fantaſtic 
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In thecounty of Mayo, in the flat cortry which 
borders the lakes of Maſk and Corrib, is a tract of 
rocky ground many miles in extent,” which at a di- 
ſtance appears * like one immenſe ſheet of white 
ſtone : but on a nearer inſpection of theſe ſingular 
rocks, they are found to ſtand in parallel lines, from 
one to three feet above the ſurface, like flag-ſtones' 
pitched in the ground upon their edges; and, how- 
ever they may vary in ſhape, ſſze, and diſtance, they 
are all calcareous, and have all the fame direction. 
Fiſſures of a great depth are found in ſome of the 


narroweſt interſtices, but in general the verdure 


between them is beautiful, and ths | mayo! excel 
lent for ſheep ||.” > 
Collectively viewed, Ireland is not mountainous: : 
Many parts are level, ſome quite flat, and many are 
uneven with hills of no great magnitude. The moſt 
extenſive levels are about the middle of the iſland, 
where a vaſt plain ſtretches quite acroſs. from ſea to 
ſea, from the coaſt of Dublin to the bay of Galway, 
including in its extent the Bog of Allen. In gene- 
ral the maritime parts, particularly the weſtern, are 
more mountainous than the interior; yet the moun- 
tains are ſo diſtributed that we find few places * in 
which the proſpe& is not fomewhere terminated by 
this ſpecies of majeſtic ſcenery, forming a back 


an ſeldom more remote than Ts miles *. * 2 


F See Smith's Hiſtory ef Cork. 
[| Beaufort's Memoir, p. 75. 
* Beaufort's Memoir, p. 10. 


Such 
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Such In na is their diſtribution, and ſuch are the 
proſpects which they afford, Over extenſive plains 
or waying ſurfaces, lakes of various extent, and 
fine ſtreams of water gliding through the moſt beau- 
tifully verdant lands, as if nature had intended this 
iſland for a region of landſcape, and a laviſh variety 
of charming ſcenes. Here are few dead unvaried 
flats, whoſe dull uniformity fatigues the view; nor 
are the eminences commonly other than ſuch as 


ſerve te create a pleaſing variety 1 in 1284 profpett, or | 


add majeſty to the ſhow. | 
But though nature has amply 00 her it 
in beautifying the face of this ifland by an ad- 


vantageous diſtribution of mountains, Plains, and 


gentle undulations, admirably fine pieces of water, 
and a deep verdure which unfadingly clothes even 
the roeks in many places by reaſon of the great 


humidity and mild temperature of the air, art has 
as yet done but little, in compariſon, to heighten | 
| theſe advantages: it has even performed a quite 


contrary part in deſtroying the noble woods, which 


once contributed highly to the beauty of the coun- 
try. By far the greater part of the iſland, deſtitute - 
of trees, preſents a naked aſpect, and i is in no great 


degree improved by culture. "This is unfortunately 


moſt the caſe where the lands are by nature mot 


fertile; ſuch being commonly conſigned to paftur- 


age. Large tracts in the ſouth and weſt, the natu- 


ral fecundity of whoſe foil 1s ſuch as avidity itſelf 
might wiſh, ſeem almoſt abdicated by. the human 


. and 6ccupied by cattle. | N 
From 
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From the eminences which: overlook ſuch tracts 
the proſpect is not of the moſt agreeable kind; no 
hedge- rows nor hedges, no marks of culture except 
patches of potatoes the ſupport of the miſerable cot- 


tagers, few ſeats of gentry, and hardly any other 


habitations than thoſe of the indigent herdſman, 
„ whoſe ſordid hovels ſerve only to caſt a deeper 


ſhade on the gloom of depopulation g. In ſome 


places alſo, as in large parts of the counties of 


Mayo, Galway, Roſcommon, and Clare, walls of 


dry- ſtone, incloſing the fields inſtead of ditches, 
give the country a dreary aſpect. ; — 
Theſe uncomfortable proſpetts are not at all uni- 
verſal. The chearful face of culture gladdens the 
eye in many parts of the country, more eſpecially 
toward the eaſt. Here and there alſo woods or 
plantations appear, and art unites with nature to 
form a ſcenery: truly delightful. No part of the 
iſland exhibits more engaging views of this kind 


than ſome northern diſtricts, particularly in the 


counties of Down and Armagh. Much of the lat- 


ter is well planted, and in the former, eſpecially 


about the rivers Bann and Laggan, “ an irregula- 


rity of ground, well watered, abounding in bleach- 


greens, and full of neat and cleanly habitations, 
with an orchard to almoſt every cottage, affords a 
moſt chearful proſpect of the comfort and opulence 
of the inhabitants, who are moſtly employed in the 


linen buſineſs f.“ But, when we * of Ireland 


+ Philoſophical By of the South of Ireland, · 
7 9 p. 20. 


in 


IRELAND. 


in general, it muſt be allowed, that however cul- 
tivated and adorned with villas many parts of it may 


be, hedge· rows and thoſe other ornaments of p lan- 


tation are ſcarce, which 29d { ſo vat to 2 be 
of South- Britain. 


5 
f 5 3 
we 4 
1 
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Numerous turf-bogs alſo, or, as they are e denomi- Dag 


nated by the northern Iriſh as well as by the northern 
Britons, Moſſes, not only in the interſtices and on 
the ſides and ſummits at mountains, but alſo i in the 


plains, tend i in ſome degree to deform the aſpect of f 


the country in many places, and, as it were, to 
darken its complexion. Many of theſe Are capa- 


ble of being conyerted by induſtry into excellent , 


ground, and, where they occupy not too great a 
proportion of the land, they compenſate for their 
ruſſet or ſable hues by the abundance of fuel which 
they yield. Nor are moraſſes of this kind perni- 
cious to the health of man. "66 The bog-waters, 
far from emitting putrid exhalations, like ſtagnant 
pools and marſhes, are of an antiſeptic and ſtrongly 

aſtringent quality; 3 as appears from their preſerving 
for ages, and even adding to the durability of the 


timber, which we find univerſally buried beneath 


their ſurfaces ; and from their conyerting to a ſort 
of leather the ſkins ef men and animals, who have 
had the misfortune of being loſt, and of remaining 
in them for any length of time $.” The moſt ex- 
tenſive by far of all theſe bogs is that of Allen al- 
ready mentioned, which, notwithſtanding that it has 


been much diminiſhed by the FOR of a great | 


See in this vol. p. 26. 
portion 
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portion of it, has even yet a length of ſeventy miles, 
expanding i in the counties of Kildare, Roſcommon, 
and King's county, and branching into a 8 
county, Weſtmeath and Meath. _ 

Bogs in Ireland, in like manner as in Britain I, 
have ſometimes burſt and overflowed the neighbour- 
ing low grounds with their miry matter. One in- 
"ſtance, among others which might be adduced, 18 
that of the ſmall bo of Addergoole i in the county 
of Galway, which in the beginning of April in the 
year 1745, flowed from its place after the fall of an 
immenſe ſhower of rain, or rather water-ſpout, and 
beſide ruining ſome fine lands, ſtopped the courſe 
of a neighbouring river, and thereby formed a lake, 
which ſubſiſts at this day, occupying Aa ſpace of 
fifty or ſixty acres. 

The mountains of Ireland are variouſly arranged 3 
ſome inſulated by ſurrounding plains or vallies, ſome 
extended in ranges, but moſt of them collected in 
irregular groups, or in unconnected maſſes of differ- | 
ent magnitudes, They have a great variety of forms, 
and no leſs various acclivity; - in general of eaſy al. 


| cent, affording paſturage, and even admitting cul- | 


ture, far above their baſes; ; but ſome are alſo of 
precipitous aſpect, and ſome of c conſiderable height, 
towering aloft in the form of cones, or piercing the 
clouds with ſpiral ſummits. No mountains, how- 
ever, of this iſland can be ſaid to be of great alti- 
tude ; the higheſt being inferior i in elevation to the 
peak of Snowdon, which is itſelf ſurpaſſed by ſeve- 


l See i in this vol. 4 26. | 
ral 
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ral others i in Britain. 1 ſhall notice ſome principal | 


groups; but the beſt idea of the arrangement and 


diſtribution of the Jriſh mountains is to be equi. 


ed by the inſpection of Beaufort 8 Map. | 

The only ridge of mountains of great length, 
which we find in this kingdom, i is one which ex- 
tends quite. acroſs the ſouthern part of the iſland; 
in a.length of above ninety Triſh, or near a hundred 
and twenty Engliſh miles, from Helwick-head at 
the bay of Dungarvan through the counties of Wa- 
cg Cork, and Kerry, to the Ocean, with vari- 
ous heights and a great gap through which the river 
Blackwater flows, bearing in its way the names of 
Drum. Fineen, Nagle- mountains, the Bogra; and 
other appellalions. From the other ſide of Dungar- 
van · bay to the vicinity of Clonmell on the river Suir, 
extends, through the county of Waterford, in a 
length of about thirteen Iriſh miles, a a group of 
mountains, called the Cummeraghs, whoſe ridges 
are directed from eaſt to weſt, though the chain 
ſtretches from ſouth to north ; which inclofe many 
horrid precipices, form a dame of lakes in their 


hollows, and riſe in the higheſt part near the mid- 


dle of the range to the elevation of between ſix and 
ſeven hundred yards above the level of the ocean *. 
Not far to the weſt of this group in the ſame county 
is the lofty ridge of Knockmeledown, leaſt ſteep on 
the weſtern ſide, moſt precipitous on the northern, 
making a conjform appearance. above, and ending 


=. Smith 3 in his Hiſtory of Waterford ſays ſeven hundred and 


twenty yards, but I much doubt the accuracy of his menſura. © 


You, 5 
3 | | at 
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at top in a ſharp ridge of looſe ſtones covered with 
heath, elevated peatwbly eight hundred yards above 
the ſame level. 

At no great diſtance 0 8 the lat 
named mountain ſtands the noble range of the 
Galtees, extending eaſtward. and weſtward about 
twenty miles, bordering the counties of Cork and 
Limerick, and advancing into that of Tipperary, 
dreadfully precipitous in many places, and riſing, 
ridge above ridge, with variouſly pointed ſummits, 
to a ſtupendous but as yet unmeaſured height. The 
county of Kerry, eſpecially its projecting coaſts, is 


over-run with mountains. A dreary chain of 
theſe, which borders the county of Cork, between 


the bays of Bantry and Kenmare, is almoſt imper- 
vious, having only one paſs, and that very difficult, 
called the Prieſt's Leap. This chain is almoſt con- 


nected with a formidable maſs. of mountains afſem- 


bled about Logh Lane, quite encloſing the upper 
lake, and half ſurrounding the lower. Of theſe 


Mangerton, which towers to the altitude of eight 


hundred and thirty yards above the ſea, is reputed 
the higheſt; but the Reeks, whoſe ſharp acumi- 


nated ſummits are conſpicuous in this awful group, . 


may poſſibly be ſomewhat higher f. 

The high and ſteep moyntains of 1 
called alſo Ard-na-Erin, or the height of Ire- 
land, have probably the moſt elevated baſes of all 


+ In Wilſon's Poſt Chaiſe Companion their altitude is ſaid 
to be eleven hundred and twenty yards; but this appears to be 


Y without authority and quite erroneous. 


the 
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the Iriſh mountains, and, extending toward ho 
noreaſt and ſouthweſt, form an almoſt impractica- 
ble barrier between the King's and Queen's coun- 
ties, admitting in a length of fourteen miles only - 
one paſs called the Gap of Glandine, which is nar- 3 
row and difficult. This range, including Ben-Dhu 
in the county of Tipperary, which is near in the 
ſame direction, and connected by elevated ground, | 
extends above twenty Iriſh miles. | 
Ik̃ be mountains of Wicklow form a wide AUO 
lar group, which with their baſes and ramifications 
occupy the greater part of the county, and render 
its interior a dreary waſte of bogs and rocks; 
but bordered with ſome very beautiful vales, and 
affording at a diſtance fine pictureſque views. Lug- 
na- Culyay toward the borders of Carlow appears 
to be the higheſt of this group. Caid-Yeen, ſeated 
near it, is alſo of conſpicuous altitude. The moun- 
' tains of Kippure, in the north of this wild aflem. 
blage, are alſo high, and remarkably abrupt on the 
northern fide. The Sugar-loaf-hill on the eaſt near 
the ſea is diſtinguiſhed by its rocky conical ſummit, 
A ſlender concatenation of the Wicklow- mountains 
extends, with the interruption of ſome narrow val. 
lies, -to a ridge in the county of Wexford with three 
ſummits, the higheſt of which, called Slyeeve- 
Bwee, is a moſt beautiful, regular, and verdant 
cone, forming a fine object to the eye at a great 
diſtance around. The valley of the river Slaney 
ſeparates the ridge of Slyeeve-Bwee from one of far 
greater magnitude, which is compoſed of the high 
mountains of Mount Linſter and Blackſtairs. From 


the 
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the great bulk of Mount Linſter à concatenation 
of wild eminences advances toward the fouth, but 


with the interruption of valleys, particularly that 
of the River Barrow, into the OY part of 
the county of Kilkenny. 8 


Through a ſpace of near fifty Triſh miles, the 


country is quite deſtitute of mountains from the 


group of Wicklow northward to the mountains of 

Carlingford, which range along the ſouthern fide 
of that bay, extending Northward to Slyeeve-Gulyan 
and the Fews in the county of Armagh. The bay 


of Carlingford forms a great watery gap between 
theſe and the lofty range of Mourne or Moarn, in 


the county « of Down, the higheſt of which i is Slyeeve- 
Donard, called alfo mount Malby, whofe elevation 
may probably be between nine hundred and a thou- 
ſand yards above the ſubjacent ſea f. Northward 


of theſe, and almoſt in continuation with them, are 
. thoſe of Slyeeve-Croob, which form a high rugged 


ridge in the ſame county. \ 


The county of Antrim 1s much incumbered with 
mountains, the two principal of which are Knock- 
Laid in the north, and Sleniſh or Slayniſh, near 


the middle. Some mountainous maſſes extend in 


the counties of Tyrone and Derry in ſuch manner 
as, excepting the diſcontinuation occafioned by val- 
lies, to mn. 4 a conſiderable range. One of theſe 


＋ In the ancient and preſent Was of the county of Down 
its altitude is ſaid to be a thouſand and fifty- ſix yards; but the 
Simple barometrical menſuration, by which this altitude was, 
found, is liable to error, nor is it certain that popes care WAS 
taken in making the obſervations. 


is 
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is Slyceve-Gallen, which appears a huge unde 
lump. Another is Carntogher, which is a long 
high and craggy ridge or concatenation of ridges. 


The county of Donegal is in a great proportion 


overſpread with mountains, of which one called 
Muckiſh ſeems at a diſtance ſomewhat like a hay- 
ſtack; and a large group, elſewhere impaſſable, has 
in it a long e or gap, mam the of as of 


Barnſmore.  / 


Between Logh Erne ind Logh Alles: are enen 


maſſes or knots of mountains, as thoſe of Slyeeve- 


an-Yeerin, Slyeeve-Ruflel, and Ballyna-geeragh. 
The Curlews extend to Logh Arrow between ba. 


counties of Roſcommon and Sligo. © 
In the counties of Mayo and Galway, where a 


broad projecting tract, not unlike Wales in its 
prominent figure and rugged face, advances, as 


it were, to oppoſe the fury of the ocean, many 


gloomy maſſes of mountain darken the aſpect of 
the land, and render ſome parts almoſt imprac- 
ticable to the traveller. Two of ſupereminent ma- 

jeſty, Nephin and Croagh- Patrick, both in Mayo, 


rear their lofty heads, the former to the altitude of 
eight hundred and eighty yards, the latter eight 
hundred and eighty-eight, above the level of the 
fea, Nephin-ſtands almoſt inſulated, and is round- 


ed on the ſides and at top ſo as to reſemble an im- 


menſe artificial pile or barrow. Croagh- Patrick is 


a vaſt ridge, the ſummit of which appears to the 
eye a monſtrous cone, perfectly regular, and is dif- 


cernible at the diſtance of ſixty miles. 


This 
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THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 
This kingdom is not leſs diverſified with lakes and 


and lakes. rivers than with hills and mountains. Of all the 


Britiſh Iſlands, which in general ſo abound i in water, 
none is more copiouſly ſupplied with that element 
than Ireland. The earth, as the air, is replete with. 
moiſture. Springs are ſeen burſting from the ground 


in every quarter, and the country is interſected in 


all directions by a multitude of rivers; many of 
which meet in their courſe with ſuch hollows or de- 
preſſions of the earth as, when filled with their 
waters, become lakes. Of lakes Ireland contains 
a conſiderable number, eſpecially in the weſt and 
north, ſome of which are in magnitude inferior to 
few in Europe, after thoſe which lie in the vicinity 
of the Alps and of the Baltic ſea. The lakes con- 
tribute much to beautify the country, and ſtill more 


the rivers, as the ſineſt and moſt fertile grounds are 


commonly ſituate on their banks; but by reaſon 


of the rocky channels in which they flow, few of 


them are navigable without interruption through 
any great length of courſe. Such impediments, 
however, might generally be removed, and an ex- 


tenſive inland navigation formed, to the vaſt emolu- 


ment of the kingdom. 
The Boyne, riſing from W ſprings in the 


Bog of Allen, runs nor- eaſtward to the Iriſn Chan- 
nel, and falls into the harbour of Drogheda after 
a courſe of above fifty miles, about twenty miles of 
which will ſhortly be rendered navigable as far as 
the town of Navan, the works for that purpoſe being 

proſecuted with vigour. ” 
The 
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The Liffey, or Anna. Liffey, pringt from the 
Wicklow mountains, and runs to the bay of Dub 
lin, making a circuitous courſe of above fixty Eng- 
liſn miles, while the diſtance from its fountain to 
its mouth is leſs than twenty. It carries no great 


body of water, and is navigable by boats but a few 
miles above Dublin, At Leixlip, ſeven miles from 


the capital, it forms a cataract. Near Ballymore- 


Euſtace alſo its ſtream parted into three by a rock 
forms a cataract about ten feet in height; and 
about a mile higher are the falls of Pow! na. fooca, 


where the river, pent between tremendouſly high 


and ſteep banks, forms three ſucceſſive falls, one 
immediately below another, the loweſt of which is 
the greateſt, ſeemingly about twenty feet high. 
From the Wicklow mountains alſo riſe the Ovoca 


and the Slaney, not far from the ſprings of the 


Liffey, but with a quite different direction; the for- 
mer flowing ſouth-eaſtward'to Arklow in a courſe 


of near thirty Engliſh miles; the latter in nearly © 
the ſame direction to the harbour of Wexford, near 


fixty ſuch miles, navigable By boats as high as 


Enniſcorthy above fourteen miles. 


From the elevated tract of country, in which are 
the Bog of Allen and the Ridge of Slyceve-Bloom, 
ariſe three noble rivers, called the Three Siſters, ; 


the Barrow, the Nore, and the Suir or Shoor.; 


the firſt deriving its original ſtreams from the bog, 


the ſecond from the main ridge of the above moun- 


tains, and the third from the black .eminences of | 
Ben-dhu or Banduff. Theſe three rivers, thus riſ- 


ing, as it were, 9 deflect conſiderably one 
from 
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THE BRITISH. ISLANDS. 
8 another, and afterwards, gradually; 8 


ing, conjoin their ſtreams, and pour their united 
floods into the harbour of Waterford. The Nore 
and Barrow firſt unite at the town of N ew-Roſs, | 


whence the combined ſtream, navigable by. large 
veſſels, is called the River of Roſs; and nine miles 


lower is the influx of the Suir. The courſe of the 


Barrow, including its flexures, may be eſtimated at 
eighty Engliſh miles, to its conflux with the Nore, 
navigable by boats to the town of Athy $, near 
fixty from the ſea: that of the Nore about ſixty, 
navigable to Bennet's Bridge, twenty miles above 


the conflux; and that of the placid and majeſtic 


Suir above ninety, navigable above twenty miles 
by ſloops of conſiderable burden to the town'of Car- 
rick, and by large boats above thirty to Clonmell. 

Many rivers, each bearing. the name of Black-. 
water, are found in Ireland, but the greateſt of theſe 


is that which which was formerly called Avonmore. 


This originating from the mountains of Slyeeve- | 
Logher in Kerry on the borders of Limerick, and 


taking firſt an eaſterly, afterwards a fautherly di- 


rection, falls into the harbour of Youghal after a 


courſe of eighty miles, navigable by large veſſels to 
Cappoquin twelve miles from its mouth, and by 


ſmall boats much higher. The Lee, riſing from 
ſome ſprings in the mountains between the counties 
of Cork and Kerry, forms a moſt 1 romantic lake, 


STI ave accented this u name on account of my 8 in * Fong ; 
land, who are apt to pronounce it Athy as if the accent | were to 


three 
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three: miles lopgzacdlled: Allua, which is ſo iticknſed | 


by a wall of mountains as . have no other exit 
than a tremendaus chaſm; whence: the river ruſhes 
with a ;viglent: ſtream, fo Oban the whole 
length of its courſe: being forty miles. The Ban- 
don, iſſuing from the Sheehy mountains near Ban- 
try-bay, runs a courſe of above thirty: miles to the 
harbour of Kinſale, navigable by large ſloops as 
high as Iuniſhonan ten miles from' its mouth, ö * 
twean-beaurifully wooded and winding banks. | 
The Shannon, by which and the Ern a * 
portion of Ireland in the weſt ĩs peninſulated; near- 
ly in like manner as a; ſimilar; acki the weſt of 
Britain is by the Severn and- the Dee, is by much 
the greateſt river not only of Welasdg esl all the 
Britiſh iſlands. It draws its original waters from 
Slyeeve- an- Veerin and other groups of mountains, 
which ſpread through the north of the county of 
Leitrim and the adjacent parts, where is formed 
by concentrated waters a ſmall lake called Logh 
Clean, commonly regarded as the prime ſource of 
this great and majeſtic ſtream. The redundant 
waters of this little lake are received in a far larger 
baſon four miles lower called Logh Allen, eight 
miles long, two and a half broad, and of a conſider- 
able depth, whence, as from 1 its great and imme- 
diate ſource, the river is diſgorged in a moſt mag- 
nificent flood, and rolls ſuperbly a hundred and 
fifty miles to the ocean, ſpreading wide like a ſea 
in ſeveral places, and forming lakes of no contemp- 
tible ſize; one of which, named Logh Rhee or the 
Re yal en is fifteen miles in length, filled with' 
Vor, III. 55 beautifully 
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THE. BRITISH ISLANDS. 
beautifully wooded iſlands: - Another i is formed at 


| the junction of che river Fergus with the Shannon, 


where the expanſe of water is ten miles broad inter- 
ſperſed with-iſlands. In fact, the lower part of the 


Shannon, from a little below the city of Limerick 
to the ocean, may be conſidered as one great lake 


above forty miles in length, and from one to five 
and upwards in breadth. This noble river would 


be navigable from its mouth to Logh Allen, were it 


not for ſome obſtructions, which, probably will be 
in time completely removed or avoided, as ſome * 
have been already, inſomuch that veſſels of twenty 
tuns already fail fifty or fixty miles above the great 
obſtruction at * where 2 Matte of rocks IG: 


ſes the channel. 's 


Among the thibutary eum of, this W river 


is the Suck, whoſe courſe may be eſtimated at fixty 


Engliſh miles. Two others are the Inny and Broſ- 
na, which run forty or fifty miles each, and com- 


pletely inſulate the ground between them and the 


Shannon ; for from Logh Hoyle in the county of 


"Weſtmeath, whence the Broſna flows, a rapid 


ſtream runs ede e ee bags Iron to wo 


"The. river: Ern, ifving from: a ſraalt lake; called 


Logh Gawnah in the county of Longford, runs 
about eighty Engliſh miles, forming in its courſe 


in the county of Fermanagh the famous Logh Ern, 
which conſiſts of two lakes connected by a winding 
channel fix miles long. Both lakes are interſperſed 


with iflands to the number of three or four hundred, 


many of which are clothed with woods, ſome of a 
confider- 
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confldarutles fine and enlivetied: with! the" hiabltations 5 


of men; all forming with the ſurrounding coaſts a 
beautiful and conſtantly varying ſcenery. The 
upper lake is above ten Engliſh miles in length, and 
from near two to ſeven broad. From the lower, 


which expands from two to ten in breadth and to 


thirteen in length, a rapid ſtream, the termination 


of this river, runs nine miles to the bay of Done- 


gal, and after many ſucceſſive falls over ledges of 
rock, is at length. precipitated near 'the town of 


'Ballyſhannon' in a cataract, which even by thoſe 


vho have ſeen greater is accounted a fine object. 


The beautiful rivers Mourne and Fin, uniting near 


Strabane- in the county of Tyrone, roll thence with 


a combined navigable ſtream called the Foyle near 
twenty miles to Logh Foyle; but the whole courſe. 


of this river from its prime fountain to its _— 


may be eſtimated at near fifty miles. 
Several ſtreams in Ireland bear the 1 


of Bann, as, for inſtance, one in the county of 
Wexford which falls into the Slainey; but the 


greateſt is that which ſprings from the mountains 
of Mourne in the county of Down, and runs north- 


ward a courſe of eighty Engliſh miles to the ocean, 
forming in its progreſs the celebrated Logh Neagh ||, 


the greateſt of the Iriſh lakes. The lower Bann, 
which is the only outlet of the vaſt collection of 
waters in the e, is broad and e and is na- 


1 This i is proagraced Way except by thoſe — — chal to pro- 
nounce it in the old Iriſh manner, in TO it has the found of 
9 | 
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vigable by.veſſels.of above thirty tuns burden, es 
cept where the ſtream is obſtructed, as near Cal 

rain, where the rocks cauſe a ſmall cataract. 

| Logh Neagh expands to- the length of euch 

1 eighteen Engliſh miles and the breadth of near nine, 

* occupying an area f near ſixty thouſand Iriſh, or 

1 gaaahove ninety thouſand Engliſn acres . The level 


ea, and it is navigable by ſhips, of conſiderable ſize. 
This great expanſe. of. water is in a diſtant view a 
noble object, but is not cor 


ders liable to frequent floods; and are of courſe de- 
ficient in thoſe varied banks and bold promonto- 
if ries, without which ſuch extenſive ſheets of water 


1 cannot have a pictureſque effect, unleſs when the 


q | uniformity is broken by frequent iſlands of different 
in | Afize and character: but there are only two in this 
lake; a very ſmall one near the mouth of the Black- 

water, and Ram-Iſland, within a ſhort diſtance of 


the Antrim ſhore, remarkable only for an ancient 


round tower. The views are more pleaſing in Logh 
Beg, a ſmall lake into which theſe. waters again ex- 
| bags after a courſe of e a *. — a N 


Ws The waters FP if Loch Nesgh 3 hos hoo. lead for : 


2 petrifying and a ſanative quality. The former is ſuſpected 
to belong rather to the ſoil of its ſhores, particularly the eaſtern. 
The latter ſeems doubtful, and may have been inferred from the 
good effects of cold bathing, which might have been experienced 
on equal trial i in cn waters. 


= 


CE of the lake is thirty eight feet higher than that of the 


omparable in beauty to other 
lakes of Ireland. The ſhores are moſtly form- 
ed either by an inanimate ſtrand, or marſhy bor- 


1 
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contracted channel f., Logh Beg. which is a lower 
and far ſmaller baſon filled by the waters of the 
Bann, has three iſlets, and an iſſe of a larger ſize, 


called Church-Iſland) in which are the n of an 


ancient religious bullding. H bus ov). Ahr! 

Others rivers of Iretand eee adtesepe de 
'Guibarra in the *county'of Donegal, remarkable for 
tie extraordinary breadth anddefthy of its ſtream, 
in proportion to its length; which is but twenty 
Iriſt miles; the Möy, which chrries the redundant 
waters of Login Calt and Logh eG 
ſtream to the bay of k 


illalla ; and the Mang, which 


falls into Caſtlemain harbour and! is navigable as. 
far as the town of that name. Many lakes might 


alſo be noticed: Logh Conn atthe foot of mount 
Nephin 1 is nine Iriſh miles in length.“ Logh Maſk 
is longer by two miles and conſiderably broader. 
Log Corrib, in the county of Galway, not far 


from the laſt named, of dangerous navigation by 


reaſon” of its concealed rocks, is ſomewhat like 


Legh Ern in its form, twenty miles long and e 


ven broad, but contracted in the middle to a ſmall 


channel, and diſcharging its redundant waters by 


Logh Lane, or Laun, in the county of Kerry, Logh 


un in a broad 


commonly called the Lake of Killarney, though Lane. 


not to be numbered among the greater lakes, is: 
yet, on account of its ſingular beauties; the moſt 
celebrated of all. It eonſiſts of two lakes, the lower 
on rr north, and the 3 855 on ee eon cted 
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by a river, or an inconceivably romantic defile. of 
Vater, three miles in length, winding among rocks 


in the moſt perplexed and intritate mazes. The 
river Fleſk, which riſes from the mountains be- 
tween Cork and Kerry, enters the eaſtern ſide of 
the lower lake, and iſſuing again from its nor- 


vweſtern angle, under the name of the Laun, falls 


into the bay of Dingle after a courſe of above thirty 
Engliſh miles from its fountain. The lower lake, 


3 above four Iriſh miles long, and half as broad, is 


divided into two very unequal; parts by a long 


tongue of land called. Mugkrus, | "which projects 


into it from the eaſt. The upper lake is above 
three miles lang and half a mile broad. The areas 
of both together may amount to near ſix thouſand 
acres; and their depths are r reh e 4 
ticularly that of the upper. 
Excepting the eaſtern 425 avirthaim fide of ths ; 
lower lake, where is a level country with the town 
of Killarney, this whole collection of water, eſpe- 
cially the upper lake, is incloſed with a moſt ſub- . 
lime amphitheatre of mountains, which in many 


places awfully impend over the lakes, and pour 


into them from their ſides a number of caſcades, 


or cataracts. One of theſe caſcades falls from a 


hole called the Devil's Punch Bowl in the weſtern . 
fide of the vaſt mountain of Mangerton. Both 
lakes are ſpangled with iſlands, which are moſtly 


vaſt blocks of marble fantaſtically figured'; one re- 


ſembling a horſe in a drinking poſture, and ſome 
in the upper lake appearing like lofty towers, or 
old ſtately palaces, tottering to their fall, | 
EEE Goa it a dd, Moſt 


for atdeal nth of their — are covered 
W ;woods, conſiſting of ever greens in a great 
tion. The roots of the trees are often ſeen 
— along the bare marble without any ap⸗ 
pearance of earth to fuſtain them. Among theſe 
the Arbutus predominates, bearing white bloſſoms, 
with green, yellow, and red berries, all at the Mw 
time; which with the tints of the different trees, and 
the rocks which are every where intermixed with 
them, form an infinite variety of fine coloring” 
Winter is the ſeaſon when the Arbutus wears its 
gayeſt livery, at which time alſo the foaming cata- 
racts appear in all their majeft: Echoes, Which 5 
in all ſuch mountainous chaſms are cur | 9, are 
here quite aſtoniſhing. A ſingle ſound is re· echoed 
by fiſteen diſtinct repercuffions with conſiderable 
intervals between them. The echoes reverberated 
to the report of a cannon at firſt reſemble loud 
peals of thunder, and afterwards Mrs 17 den 
leys of muſquetry. 5 
Theſe glaſſy — who — he Ag | 
dous mountains; bordered with pendent woods 
the maſt delightfully variegated, and other fine ob- 
jets whoſe images are reflected by the waters; or- 
namented with the moſt romantic verdant ifands; * 
reſounding on all fides with waterfalls and the re- 
verberations of a vaſt variety of echoes, combine | 
an aſſemblage of beauties, perhaps dinpataliched: ar 
leaſt far ſurpaſſing all power of language to expreſs: 


Beſide the few waterfalls already mentioned ek 


che above lake and . many more might we 
„ me: 
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Sligo, the river Arro 
lake of that name, is precipi 
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noticed i in Ireland, but very few of any confider- 
able. magnitude... At Ballyſadere in the county of 


fall into the harbour of nm In the c nty 
of Derry the river Faughan makes à fall of no great 


| heights but combining with the ſcenery about it co . 


form a yery beautiful landſcape. At Power 


in the county of Wicklow a ſtream of no — 5 
magnitude, which afterwards by the junction of 
others forms the river of Bray, falls down a rock 


in a lofty, grand, and beautiful cataract, well known 


as lying in the neighhourhood of the capital, its 


diſtance from Dublin being but about eleven miles. 

The greateſt cataract in Ireland is that of Adra- 
gool in the bay of Bantry, where ſtands a rocky 
mountain of almoſt perpendicular aſcent, called | 
Hungry Hill, ſuppoſed to be elevated near ſeven 
hundred yards above the ſtrand, and containing on 
its top a lake of conſiderable ſize, from the ſide of 
which iſſues a ſheet of water, at firſt thirty feet- 
wide, but gradually expanding as it deſcends. 


When it arrives about the middle of the moun- 


tain's. ſteep declivity, it is daſhed with a tremendous 


fall ona prominent rock, whence ariſe miſts which. 


reflect all the, colors of the rainbow. Thence it is 


precipitated from roch, to rock, forming a ſeries of 


cataracts to the foot * the mountain, and is after- 


wards thrown in a caſcade in form of an arch over 
a lower hill into the ſea, making altogether a glo- 


1 rious object, viſible at the town of Gy at the 
oth de of fourteen Engliſh miles. | 


To 


——— a ener 8 * 2 


| eis e ; "beter: coor avi dagen 
is et — Agalleß Ney, 86 | 
finiſhedy the bay of Carlingfor@contirumieates with 
Logh Neagh; (and by that of Lüſburngimöre Late 
executed at the expence\6f the Mardüfb of Bella 
a navigation ĩs opened between the Ame g. eat 1: 
arid chesbaß of Carrickfergus. Some other we 
of this kind are in contemplation, dur the tw 
greateſt which have as yet been plan ied or àttempt- 
ed are the Grand Canal and the” Royal cal de 
gun at Dublin on oppoſite ſides of * 
fey, and intended to be Wied ge Woche Shai 
non, ſo as to form a navigation acroſs dite ifand ; 
from the Iriſn channel to the ocean. The Grand 
Canal, which lies on the ſouthern ſide, ca ries the 
navigation above forty miles to the river Barrow } 
and a branch of it, yet unfiniſhed; is Lata 
in another direction to the Shannen. The Royat 
Canal on the northern "ſide, which has been hut 
lately begun, is alſo to extend/to chat vaſt river and 
by a collateral cut ng with the EP 
Boyne. INS 8 bes Nagl 

Of the — of water; wWhick ſerve Sanative 
to ſupply the rivers atid lakes of Ireland, many are 
of a medicinal nature; but of theſe very fem have 
as yet become celebrated, and ſtill fewer are fur- 
niſhed with proper accommodations for ſtrangers. 
At 
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about ſix miles north ————— 


L-OUNOAT ſpring at: Spa, und ms: 
eee ae enhanced by a charming —_— 
are by no means deſpicable... Near Tralee in 

county of Kerry is another, the application —— 


has, been, found ante and another is near 


„ called: * re 
5 „Tbe 3 ſoungim 4 Swanlinbar 5 in * 
county of Cavan are juſtly. celebrated and much fre- 
quented. Similar to the water of 8wanlinbar, but 
ſtronger, i is that of Lucan in the county of Dublin, 
ſtrongly impregnated with ſulphur and alcaline ſalt, 
in taſte. reſembling a ſemiputrid egg. in in ſmell the 
waſhings of a foul gun, and efficacious in the cure 


of cutaneous, ſcrophulous, and ether diſorders. In 


ſmell and taſte it is not unlike the waters of Aix-la- ; 


| Chapelle. The well of Lucan, which was diſcover- 


ed in the year 1758, lies ſix miles weſt of Dublin, 
on the brink of che river Liffey, contains above 
eighty gallons of water, and, when emptied, be- 
comes full again in the ſpace of an hour“. The 
tepid water of Mallow in the county of Cork is 
long celebrated, and, excepting that it is of a ſofter 


nature, reſembles that of Briſtol in almoſt every 
particular. The fountain, whence it iſſues, bub- 


bles upward with a perpendicular ſtream, ne 


» Rutty's Natural une of Dublin. vol. i ii. p. 189 —2 36. 
ing 


5 


Mold and Carrah 
the former and Logh Corrib, behind the ſmall vil. 
ery broad river burſts at once to 


the day from beneath à gently floping bank, and 


T4 4 * EHE A *. WHT: 
ing about twenty gallons.in the pace af 2-nimite. 
It is firuate's at the » rtom ef a * hill which . 


town” of-Mallow, and on this — of dae xiver 

Blackwater f. gd 2 vt. s 8 en 77 i | 
The immenſe foundation of rock, which conſt}- HRT + | 

rutes the baſis of this iſland, favors the ingulphing ed waters. 


of waters, and the flowing of ſubterranean ſtreanto. 
Of this few inſtances are neceſſary. In the pr i 
of Cork a river called the Dowr dips and runs 


under ground near half a mile, burſting again to 
the light from a — ati 9p 


ſouth-eaſt of Caſtlemartyr . 1 
ſeveral others in the county ohh Clare dp in like 


manner in ſome part of their courſe. In the ſame 


county, and in thoſe of Galway and Mayo; are 
many of what in Triſh are called Turlaghs. Theſe 
are plains, ſome of them very extenſive, which Hav- 


ing no viſible communication with any brooks or 


rivers, in the winter are covered with water, and 
become in the ſummer a rich and firm paſturage 
the waters rifing and retiring through rocky. clefts 

in the bottoms 8. The communicating” lakes of 
ave no viſible outlet; but between 


lage of Cong, a 


runs "FORT courſe es a rages, dare 
+ Bend Hittory of Fri 
{| Smyth's Cork, vol. i. p. 128. 
nen 75. 88 85 
being 
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| being doubtleſs the effluent ſtream ofa eee 
channel by which the ſuperabundar Or tn 
lakes is diſcharged. — on the. border 

of Mayo and Galway dips for about three miles near 
the village of Shrule. In the latter county the 
Clare and the Moyne unite their waters under 
W round; alternately appearing and retiring from 
view in the Turlaghmore, which in vinter forms 

a lake, and in ſummer a beautiful and ſound: theep- 
walk, upwards of fix miles in length and two in 
breadth. Near Gort are a vaſt number of theſe 
ſwallows, in which ſome part of almoſt every river 

and brook in the neighbourhood is ingulphed. The 
river Gurtnamakin dips ſeveral times, and, after a 
concealed courſe of two miles, riſes on the beach 

below high- water mark, and diſcharges itſelf among 

| the rocks in the bay of Kinvarra 8.) 
Caverns. Many caverns, beſide male Which are always, or 
| occaſionally, filled with water, might be inſtanced 

in Ireland, but of ſuch inſtances three or four may 

be ſufficient: © In the ſide of the mountain of. Kiſh- 
corran in the county of Sligo, about the middle f 
its aſcent, are ſix caverns, the ſides of which: are 
covered with a ſmooth white ſubſtance like plaiſfer. 

They all become ſo narrow at the diſtance of eighty 

or ninety feet from their entrances, that a. man can- 

not ſafely paſs farther. The entrance of the largeſt 

is a kind of circular. hall, about thirty feet high 

and as many in diameter; the floor an even rock, 

and the top ſomewhat like. a e A* In the pariſh 
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where the deſcent from the 


finks at Ballynacourty and runs abou 


r * L. 4 * D. 


of White Church: betue 8 
quin, is a cavern Con- a: glour, or the Pigeon's-hole, | 
ntrance is fifty feet to 
a cavè a hundred and fifty feet long; and oppoſite 
to the entrance a ſmall ſubterranean _ 1 


ground. Between Mallow and — to the 
ſouth of Liſcarrol, is a huge cavern called Kate's- 
hole, where a ſtone dropped from the bend at the 
entrance takes fifteen; ſeeonds in its deſcent to the 
water which lies deep at the bottom. MEE a 
In the pariſh; of Saint Owens ne 7 
Cork is a vaſt ſubterranean h 
Ovens, of as yet unexplored extent, though ſome 
have advanced a quarter of a mile or more into it. 
The entrance is an arch of limeſtone twelve feet 
high; and the branches of the cavern run in vari- 
ous directions, ſome in a ſerpentine manner, others 
like alleys croſſing one another; moſt of them 


broad men to. e ſix or ae men to walk 
abreaſt f. 7 0 101 b T le 


In a field oc lire miles ond the city of Kil- 
kenny. i is the entrance of the Cave of. Dunmore, the 
moſt celebrated cavern of Ireland. No perſon, of 
whom I have heard, has ventured into this region 
of night beyond a ſubterranean river about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the entrance, where is a difficult 


deſcent of about a hundred feet. Of the explored 


II find that by the. working of a quarry the arch at the 


entrance has lately fallen, and the mouth of the cavern is at 
| preſent thereby tea I. SOT 


ow | 
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parts of this cavern two are remarkable. One, i in- 
habited by wild pigeons, immediately within the 


entrance, has the appearance of a grand Gothic 
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ſtructure in ruins, about ſeventy feet wide and 
fifty high. The is like a beautiful temple, 
of which the floor ts are in great part lined 
with a cryſtalline ſubſtance, and the cieling moſtly 
covered with inverted cones and pyramids of the 
ſame eee Theſe ornamental ſubſtances 
are ſtalactic concretions, which, when ſtrongly illu- 
minated, are like the pureſt cryſtal, and aſſume a 
variety of curious figures, Wie mn 
another an altar, and another a croſs. . 

TI have already obſerved of Ireland, that the nah 
and air abound in moiſture. ' As winds from weſ- 
terly, and ſtill more from ſouth-weſterly points, 
predominate ſo much that they may be ſaid to blow 
three fourths of the year on this iſland, which on 
all ſides, except the eaſtern, lies quite open to the 
Atlantic, its atmoſphere is clouded and moiſt in 
the extreme; yet by no means inſalubrious, as 
being in a perpetual ſtate of ventilation. Nothing 
can be more uncertain than the weather, or irre- 
gular than the ſeaſons; but, in general, ſhowers 
are very frequent, eſpecially in winter, and the 
quantity of rain which falls in the year is greater. 
than in the ſouthern parts of Britain, in proportion 
to the area . The ſouth-weſt and ſouth winds 


In a regiſtry of ſeven years, the annual depth of the rain 
which fell in Dublin. was found to be from 198 to 106 inches. 
Rutty's Nat. Hiſt. vol. i „ 


prevail 


> 


tardy in their approach, as alſo the winter; the. 


I R E abs n en 


privall 585 in Hinter than in the ether: 0 
the weſt in ſummer and autumn; the ſouth-eaſt, and 


eaſt, and noreaſt, and north, in ſpring. Storms are 


vaſtly more frequent in Autumn and winter than 
in ſpring and ſummer, and are found to come ofte- . 
ner in the months of November, December, Janu- 
ary, and February, than in the 2 „ Inn months 


| 4 March and September F. e 


As the air js more moiſt, 1 is ang 
more mild than in South- Britain, both with reſpect 
to cold and heat, eſpecially the former. Snow of 


a month's duration on the ground is a rare pheno- 
menon; and ſome winters are ſeen without either 


froſt or ſnow, excepting what the mountains may 
occaſionally have, but inſtead thereof abundance 


of rain |. Vet, though the winter is, in general, 
ſurprizingly mild, much of it even tepid, ſo as 


frequently to be too warm for ſtrenuous exerciſe in 
the open air, the cold, moderate as it is, continues 
for ſeven or eight months; fires in chambers being 
commonly uſed from about the middle of Septem- 
ber to the middle of May. The ſeaſons are later 
than in South - Britain; the ſpring and autumn more 


* 


tall of the leaf being later here than in W 


5 Rutty, vol. 1 li. p. 419, 4135 474. | | 

In the Dublin Regiſtry of fifty years, irons winters were 
froſty, fourteen wet, and about twenty-ſix open, wild, or warm, 
Rutty, vol. ii. p. 469. The quite fair days were, on an aver- 
age, to the rainy, and ſnowy, as 110 to 365, p- 487. The num- 
ber of intirely fair to intirely rainy days, N as ſeven to one. 


| Ibidem, 
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Atlantig, are more moiſt and 
tern and north. eaſtern, which are 1 more landlocked ; 


to the diſtance 
Perhaps: even the nature of the Toil affects the tem- 


5 THE BBIZ LSR ISLANDS. 
The extent of Ireland in,a;meridian;Jine. not 


f ems: above four degrees: of zxatitude its northern 
and ſouthern parts can ſearcely have any very ſen- 
ſible differene 


e of temperature from the difference 


of climate. Such difference muſt be occaſigned 


where it ſubſiſtsʒ by the-eleyations of the land, and 


its ſituation; with, zeſpeQ..to. the ocean. Thus the 


weſtern and ſouthern parts, Iying quite open tothe 
aperate than the eaſ- 


* 


wi & "©" 


as alſo the coaſt, than the interior country; it being 
often found that, while the latter is bound with froſt, 
or white with ſnow, the former is open and verdant 
e of five. or ſix miles from the ſea. 


1 


which Fin A ſubſtratum of 3 near the ria 
face, the ſnow diſſolves ſooner, than on others which 


are neither more Slevated,, nor more remote From 


the ocean. 8 the 

It has been ue, that the. ed. od, pon 
atmoſphere of Ireland is well adapted to its rocky 
fall, which 1 1 acknowledged to, be much more fer- 


* From ton” 8 re $ to > Uterine. the e 
ture at the earth's ſurface in Ireland (TranfaQions of the Royal 
Iriſh Academy for 1788) it appears that the mean temper- 
ature varies on the coaſt- nearly one degree of the thermome- 
ter for every degree of latitude inverſely, ſo that the moſt ſou- 
thern extremity of the iſland ought to be four degrees warmer 


than the moſt northern. It alſs appears that at Tullamore in 


the middle of the iſland, 206 feet above the level of the ſea, the : 
mean temperature correſponds with that of a maritime ſituation 
two degrees more to the north. 


tile 


% 


| incommoded by weeds; the labors interrupted, and © 


the Iriſh ſoil, it is in acquired fertility far inferior 


Lands are in general ſet at ſuch a rate, that . | 


for the taxes, the tythe, and a moſt meagre ſuſte- 


melioration of the ground, and no encouragement 
given by the generality of landlords to their induſ- 


. 


ANGLES A 8 
tile 3 than that of Britain collectively bon; 
ſidered, even than that of Englafd, which of Bri- 
tain is by far the richeſt part; but its fertility is 
much more conſpicuous in the graſs and herbage 
than i in the corn; the exceſſive moiſture, ſo bene« 
ficial to the former, being pernicious to the latter. 
Thus the wheat is inferior in weight and color to 
that of drier countries; the crops are liable to be 
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the product damaged by unſeaſonable- rains. Be- 
ſides, whateyes, may be the natural ſuperiority of 


to that of England, which has been improved * 
the ſucceſſive labors of many generations. i 
Improvement of this kind in Ireland is of a much 
later commencement, and, even if all other i impe- 
diments were removed, muſt be ſlow in its progrels, 
from the want of that attention, in the proprietors + = 
of eſtates, which humanity, patriotiſm, or even a2 
regard for their own poſterity, ought to excite, _ Ro. 
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whole produce is little more than ſufficient to pay 
the rent; the remainder being ſcarcely adequate 


nance of the face-ground occupant, who ſupports a 
toilſome life on the very refuſe of thoſe productions 
which are raiſed by his induſtry. Thus the Whole 
produce being abſorbed without a ſurplus for the 


trious tenantry, it cannot be ſurprizing that agri- 
Vol. HII... R 9 8 culture 
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culture is as yet confined, languid, and —_— 


in 2 flovenly manner *. 
It is much more to N 1 A matter of 
wonder, that under ſuch diſadvantages huſbandry 


has made any tolerable progreſs, and tliat fome 
parts of the ifland, particularly in the eaft, are ſo 


cultivated as to yield an exportation of corn. This 
is the caſe in ſome places little favored by nature in 
reſpect to their ſoil, of which the county of Wex- 
ford is a ſtrong inſtance, whoſe ſurface is generally 
rough with hills, and of a ſhallow ſoil with very 


tte natural fertility ; but fo manured, chiefly with 
marle, by its induſtrious inhabitants, as to be one 
of the greateſt corn- countries of the iſland. From 
the ſuperior population of the northern counties a 


more flouriſhing agriculture might be inferred ; but 
the caſe is there; ; for, the manufacturers, who 


there conſtitute the bulk of the people, inſtead of 
being collected, as in England, into towns, and 


leaving the care of the fields to thoſe whoſe only 


profeſſion is huſbanc ry, are ſpread over the face of 


the country, rele the double occupation we 


* No man of candor can FORE this' ocuneledle fact, the 
general condition of the Iriſh peaſantry. Exceptions are doubt- 
leſs to be found. I could give inſtances in my own neighbour- 
hood of eſtates where an honeſt tenant is ſeldom diſpoſſeſſed, and 
where the lands are almoſt always fet lower than the propoſals 
which the tenants make when their leaſes expire, becauſe it is 
well known to be the unfortunate cuſtom of the country to pro- 


poſe a much higher rent than the lands are worth; the propoſers 


thinking that they cannot otherwiſe have any chance of ſucceſs 
in their applications for farms of land. | 


manufac- 


of agriculture,; x 


Met NN.. 
ma Qures and tillage, to the ace of the lat- 
ter in 1 degree, e e in this 8. 
pech! is of late years viſib Os 
: The productions of ſoil of e are . ſame 
with thoſe of Britain, e excepting t that ſome are more 
the objects of attention in one iſland. than i in the 
other. A moſt. material, object in all parts of Lre- 


land, are potatoes, à vegetable of ineſtimable value, 


not ill ſuited to her watery. atmoſphere, and long 


ince become the main ſuſtenance. of her peaſan- 


try . Whatever efforts have been made in favor 
1 rticularly. b V the excellent inſtity- 
tion of the Dublin Society who give large premi- | 
ums for improyement, paſturage, particularly in 
the ſouth and welt, to the great detriment of | Popu- 
lation, predominates ; becauſe the enormous rents 
of grounds, naturally fertile are more "eaſily raiſed 


by grazing than tillage; and becauſe paſture grounds 


are exempt from tythe, the whole weight of which, 


to the diſgrace of the legiſlature, | falls on the induſ- 


trious cultivators, while the more indolent graziers, 
who ought to bear a part of the burden, are abſolv- 
ed from this tax. This is den a "Ty; high 


+ « The cant porters, and coal. Babe i in fag! wh 
thoſe unfortunate women who live by proſtitution, the ſtrongeſt 
men and the moſt beautiful women, perhaps, in the Britiſh-do- 
minions, are ſaid to be, the greater part of them, from the 
N in Ireland, who are generally fed with this 
No food can afford, à more. decilive proof of its nouriſh. 
ing , or of its being peculiarly ſoitable to the health of 
the human conſtitution.” Smith's Wealth of ations, 2 
p. 165, Dublin 1793. 


— 


— 
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est of AUNT” In th Token and weſtern 
parts of Ireland are ſome of the greateſt graziers in 
Europe, paying tent to the amount of two or three 
thouſand pounds or even much more annually ; ; and 
at one fair, that of Ballinafloe in the county of | 
Galway, held yearly in October, abolit ten thou- 
fand oxen and a hundred thouſand ſheep are ſold. 
'The ſheep, neat cattle, and ſome other tame | 
| quadrupeds of Ireland, are re ſuperior 3 in ſize to thoſe 
This inferiority f is doubtleſs cauſed partly by xy | 
inattention of the owners to the breed, and partly 
by. the want of that culture which i in England at 
once enriches the ſoil, and raiſes a large ſupply of 
vegetables nutricious to cattle, ſuch* as turnips, cab- 
bages, and carrots. Great numbers However of 
large and fat cattle are fed in the rich paſtures of 
this iſland, particularly in the county « of Limerick. 
Some diminutive cattle are alſo found, particularly i 
in the Highlands of Kerry, where is a breed of 
neats of an extremely ſmall ſize, but remarkably 
productive of milk, reſembling in every reſpect 
almoſt what is called the Alderney cow. 
The Iriſh Wolf. dog, a ſpecies of huge greyhound 
near four feet in height, are very nearly extinct. 
Wolves were exterminated before the end of the 
ſeventeenth century, ſo that the moſt formidable | 
predaceous quadruped at preſent is the Fox. Sotne 
herds of red deer are {till wild in a few mountain- 
ous tracts, particularly in the maſs. of mountains 
about the Lake of +: Ireland i is ſtill deſti- 


tute 


db 8 ro e ; 
tute of ſome ſpecies of birds, fiſh, Be other. ani- 
mals, which are found in Britain- Magpies and 


| frogs, which are now very numerous, wereunkngwn 
here until they were introduced from Britain about 
the beginning of this century. Moles, toads, and 


all kinds of ſerpents-are ſtill unknoun f. 


The rivers of Ireland abound. in 8 of Fiſh, 


which a part is ſent to the Italian and ather mar- 


kets. Theſe fiſh are particularly plenty in the river 


Bann, where fifteen hundred have been taken in 
a ſingle haul. of the Seine; but by miſmanagement 
this fiſhery has much declined of late. An uncom- 
mon kind of fiſh called the Pullen,, leſs than a her- 


ring, but not very unlike it in ſhape, is found ; 


Logh Neagh. Theſe were much more numerous 


in the lake before the introduction, abgut twenty- 
eight years 80, of the perch, a ſpecies, until then 


E 5 It ſeems to be taken fp granted thay ſnakes, vipers, — 
hes ſerpents cannot live in Ireland. Perhaps its atmoſphere 
may not be friendly to their propagation; but I ſtrongly ſuſpe& 


that no deciſive experiment has been made. The common peo- 


ple believe that the bleſſing of Saint Patrick rendered the iſland 


intolerable to thoſe noxious tribes, but their faith ſeems not im- 


pregnable in this article. A gentleman, many years ago, whoſe | 


lands were much treſpaſſed by the neighbouring peaſants, i is ſaid 
to have given notice in the country about him, that he had im- 
ported a number of ſerpents from England and left them, to pro: 
| Pagate in his fields. The ſtratagem was too ſucceſsful. Not 
only none dared to paſs through his grounds in the night, but, 
when hay-time. and harveſt came, none were found bold enough 
to reap or mow in fields where theſe terrible unknown ani 


were ſuſpected to lurk, even after the, gentleman had declared | 


the vals that no fuch creatures had been brought « there. 


unknown 


261 


Foſſils. 
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unknown in thut baſon, which efcaped into the 

lake from ſome Ponds, and fuddenly encreaſed to 
an aftoniſhing' degree. Fiſh of various kinds and 
in great plenty ffioal along the Triſh coaſts, more 
eſpecially herrings, the multitudes of which ate 
enormous on that part of the Donegal coaſt which 


is called the Roſſes; but, from ſimilar defects to 


thoſe of the Scottiſh fiſheries, no adequate advan- 
tage has as yer been eee from may; bounty of 
nature 8. | 

The rocky fübſttstum of the foil of Ireland 
abounds in a variety of ſubterranean riches ; but 
from a want of wood, and from other Laufes, this 
country has hitherto been unable, to avail itſelf of 


thoſe foſſils with which jt is ſo liberally furniſhed. 


Some mines however have been opened, as, for 
inſtance, a rich one of copper at a place called 
Crone-Bawa in the county of Wicklow ; and anoth- 


er of the ſame mineral at Redhills in the county of 
Kildare. At Arigna in the county of Leitrim, to 
the weſt of Logh Allen, great works of iron have 


lately been eſtabliſhed. The hills in all this tract 
of country teem with coal and iron- ore, which will 
doubtleſs be a matter of vaſt profit, when the navi- 
gation from Dublin to the Shannon by the Royal 
Canal ſhall have been accompliſhed. Near Bally. 

caſtle in the county of An a good mine of coal | 


8 In the nadie of 1784 "MS forty-five millions of herring, 
by a moderate computation, were ſold from. this coaſt, beſide 
immenſe quantities boiled into oil, or thrown away for want of 
a market; and twice the quantity might have eaſily been taken · 


has 


e 
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has been long worked, but is at preſent monly ne- 
| glected. From another, at a place called Drumglaſs | 


in the county of Tyrone, a communication is open- 


ed by a Canal into Logh Neagh. Near, Caſtleco-. 
mer in the county of Kilkenny are extenſive mines 
of this foſſil, which, being there of a hard ſort. fit 
for the forging of iron, is conveyed even by land- 


. I 2 


carriage to'very diſtant parts of the kingdom, 


With a far leſs proportion than Britain of i intire- Com- 


ly waſte or unoccupied land, a ſoil naturally far be. 


more fertile, abundance of fiſh around its ſhores, 
a widely extended coaſt abounding i in the nobleſt 


5 harbours toward the prevailing winds, and a ſitua- 
tion extremely advantageous for commerce in the 


vaſt Atlantic between the two continents, Ireland 


has hitherto languiſhed in her agriculture, manu- 


factures, and navigation, inſomuch that extreme 
poverty is as yet the portion of moſt of the lower 


claſſes of her people. This melancholy ſtate of af- 


fairs is chiefly to be aſcribed to xeſtrictions formerly 
laid on her traffic by Britiſh laws, the moſt partial, 
iniquitous, and impolitic, which have forced the 


induſtry of Ireland to ſtagnate in almoſt all its chan- 


nels; while the greateſt encouragement and the 


greateſt exertions might ſeem neceſlary to counter- 


balings the inceſſant drain of her wealth to Brj- 


| rain; ſo many proprietors of Iriſh eſtates and Iriſh 


penſions reſiding in England, that the money an- 


nually drawn fines [reland by this drain has been 


computed at near two millions of pounds ſterling, 
Happily the reſtraints of Iriſh commerce have of 


late been moſtly removed, byt their baleful effects 


moſtly 


Britiſh empire againſt any foreign force ||. 
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maltly ſtill remain. A people cannot eaſily be me- : 


tamorphoſed at once, and a new generation 1 muſt. 


ſucceed to the preſent before the abolition or abate- = 
ment of ſuch pernicious reſtrictions can raiſe a race 


of manufacturers in the ſouth of Ireland; where the 


debilitating influence of theſe Britiſh laws has been 


chiefly felt. | 
_ Notwithſtanding all diſcourjgements, this iſland 

by the force of her great natural advantages, and 
the induſtry of her northern manufacturers, has 
furniſhed much matter for / exportation, and gra- 
dually advanced in improvement, vaſtly more in- 


deed ſince the relaxation of the baleful reſtricting 5 
laws; inſomuch that were the leading men of this and 


her ſiſter iſland ſincerely and judiciouſly to ſtudy the 


common intereſt of both, Ireland might, in no very 


diſtant period of time, attain ſuch a pitch of wealth 
and population, as to contribute moſt powerfully 
and effectually to ſupport the common cauſe of the 


The 


It is evident that ſhould the power of Britain be Sade GE 


by the arms of a foreign ſtate, the ſubjugation of Ireland, which 
from her natural ſituation is very properly termed her ſiſter 
iſland, would naturally follow. It is equally evident that, 
ſhould Ireland be detached from Britain and allied with a fo- 


reign power, the latter great iſland, though ſhe ſhould be able 


to retain her independence, would be ſubje& to be dreadfully 
haraſſed in war againſt that power, by the hoſtility of Ireland, 
an iſland ſo adapted by her ſituation to annoy the coaſts of Bri- 
tain. Dum finguli pugnant uni verſi vincuntur, is a truth abun- 
dantly exemplified by hiſtory. Every true and reflecting friend 


. of Ircland mult therefore wiſh the moſt indiſſoluble union with 


1 Britain 


— 
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The balance of trade at. any country is a m atter * 
of e: 3 ly difficult inveſtigation, and on this head 


a number of miſtakes have been made. With're- 


ſpect to Britain, the balance has been generally ſup- 
poſed to be againſt Ireland; yet, according to the 
ſtatement of a late ealetilabor of much ability and 
information, it appears to be in favor of the latter. 
One great article of import is coal, chiefly for the 


fewel of Dublin and other towns on the eaſtern coaſt, 


for which between three and four hundrec thouſand 
pounds are annually remitted to Britain. Oſ/near 
ten thouſand tuns of iron annually imported, above 
a third part comes from Britain. Of above ninety 
thouſand barrels of bark for tanning, yearly pur- 
chaſed abroad, almoſt all is brought from the ſame 
country; beſide ſeveral other articles, particularly 
manufactured goods in great quantity and variety. 
Among various annual importations from foreign 
countries may be noticed that of above ſeven thou- 
ſand tuns of pot · aſnes, to the value of above a hun- 
dred and ſixty thouſand pounds, a great part of 
which comes from Spain; and about twenty thou- 
ſand tuns of tobacco, of which a very ſmall part is 
ſometimes re- exported. If we were not, however, 
to make allowance for ſmuggling, and were to rely 
on the returns of the cuſtom-houſes, by which the 
e aeg are n at above the value of four mil- 

N on equitable terms; $ and in e manner every real and 
well informed friend of Britain muſt wiſh ſuch a proſperity of 

| Ireland, in conjunction with his own iſland, as would ſincerely 
attach the hearts of the Ck to that moſt natural 10 ſafe con- 
nexion. 
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in Ireland is probably five or. ſix millions at leaſt, 


\ 
a 
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Hons of pounds, and the imports at about or under 


khree millions and a half, we ſhould be inducetl. to 


think the balance of the commerce of Ireland col- 


lectively with other countries to be much in favor ä 
of this iſland;; though doubtleſs her commerce is 
as yet in its infancy, and in a great meaſure paſſive, 
the freight being chiefly carried by Britiſh. veſſels. 
The chief trading towns of Ireland are Dublin, 


Waterford, Cork, Limerick, Derry and Belfaſt ; 


and the chief exports beef, tallow, hides, butter, 
and linen-cloth. The manufacture of linen, though 


ſcarcely extended beyond a few northern counties, 


yields an exportation to the quantity of near four 
millions of yards, and to the value of more than 


two millions of pounds annually. This is the ſta- 


ple manufacture of the iſland, and the only one as 


yet worth notice; for, though the number of ſheep 


each bearing on an average at leaſt four pounds 


weight of wool, not enough of woollen cloth is 


made fer home conſumption ; moſt of the fine cloth 


being imported from England. As in South-Bri- 


tain the chief product of the dairy is cheeſe, in Ire- 
land it is butter, of which near fifteen thouſand 
tuns are annually exported, chiefly from Cork and 


Waterford, about ſeven thouſand being ſhipped at 


the former in the year 1791, and near four thou- 
ſand at the latter. Of beef the annual quantity 
ſent abroad amounts to about a hundred and ſeven- 
teen thouſand barrels, nearly the half of which goes 


from Cork; of pork near ninety- five thouſand bar- 


rels, of which Were a third goes alſo from Cork, 
and 


e 1 ” WV CITY 
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and about a fifth from Waterfor 


thirty thouſand, of which much above two thirds 


go from the port of Donaghadee in the county of | 
Down; neither the paſtures of the north being fo 


well adapted to the feeding of cattle as thoſe of the 
ſouth and welſt;\ nor the attention wart the 8 wo 50 


much directed that way. 


| 3 and of live net 10 
cattle ſent to be fatted in Britain the number is near 
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The greateſt lag of Ireland extend from Extent. 


nah eaſt to ſouth-weſt; and a line ſo drawn be- 
tween the two moſt remote points Fairhead and 
Mizenhead would cut the meridian in an angle of 
thirty degrees, and meaſure two hundred and for- 


ty-one Iriſh miles, which fomewhat exceed three 
hundred and fix of Engliſh ſtatute meaſure. The 
| longeſt line, which can be ſtretched acroſs the king- 


dom, would meaſure a hundred and fixty-three 
Iriſh, or two hundred and ſeven Engliſh miles from 
Emlagh-Raſh in Mayo to Carnfore-point in the 
county of Wexford ; and this line would interſect 
the former in an angle of ſeventy-five degrees. 


But from the Stags of Cork-harbour to Bloody 
Farland point in Donegal is the greateſt length 
which can be meaſured along a meridian, and it 


will not exceed a hundred and eighty-five Iriſh or 
two hundred and thirty-five and a half Engliſh 
miles. If the breadth be meaſured in the ſame 


manner nearly on a parallel of latitude,” the greateſt 
breadth which can poſſibly be found is, from Em- 
lagh- Raſh to the mouth of Strangford-Logh, a hun- 


dred and ee, Iriſh, or a hundred and eighty- 


wo 


Area. 
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two Engliſh miles: but this is vaſtly- more: than the 


mean ;breadth.. of the iſland, no ſpot in which is 
fifty Iriſh, or fixty- three Engliſh miles, diſtant from 


the ſea. Its area, which has been commonly under- | 


rated, contains about twenty millions of ; Engliſh, 


or abpye twelve millions of Iriſh acres. 


This area, with reſpe& to ciyil or political dif- 
tinctions, is divided into the four pravinces of 


Munſter, Connaught; Leinſter, and Ulſter ;; which 
are ſubdivided into, thirty-two counties; and theſe 
are again ſabdivided: into two. hundred and fifty. 


two baronies. Munſter contains the ſix counties of 


Waterford, Tipperary, Cork, Kerry, Limerick, and 


Clare: Connaught the five of Galway, Mayo, Shi. 
go, Leitrim, and Roſcommon: Leinſter the twelve 


of Longford, Weſtmeath, King? County, Queen's- 
County, Kilkenny, Carlow, Wexford, Wicklow, 
Kildare, Dublin, Meath, and Louth : and Ulſter 


the nine of Cavan, Monaghan, Armagh, Down, | 


Antrim, Derry, Donegal, 'Fyrone, and F ermanagh. 
Of the four provinces, Munſter, though it contains 


only ſix counties, is the largeſt, the number of | 


Iriſh acres in its area being near three millions and 


four hundred thouſand : and the leaſt is Connaught, | 


which exceeds not much in ſuperficial meaſure two 
millions ſix hundred and thirty thouſand acres of 
the ſame denomination, The largeſt of all the thir- 
ty two counties is Cork, which contains in area 
almoſt a million and fifty thouſand of theſe acres; 


and the leaſt is Louth, which has hardly a hundred | 


and eleven thouſand of the lame. 


The 
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tributeck than thoſe of Britain; the country not 1 


containing any tracts e . hs * 
cept mountains 3 1 and ehen of theſe" gener o 


ndbs;! or tured: quite to Their fakinits, 30 that all 45 
the waſtes of Ireland taken together are trifling'i in 
compariſon of thoſe which” Britain Contains. The 
rts, except where paſturage predominates, ; 
are more populous than thoſe of England; but the 
towns are in this reſpect inferior. The northern 
coufitfés, where the nen manufacture flouriſhes, 
are the moſt populous'; and not only of theſe,” but 
of all Ireland, if we except the county of Dublin 
where the capitalaſtands, the moſt thickly inhabited 

is the county of Armagh, which has on an average 
nearly* ſeventy- eight houſes'for every ſquare mile of 
its area, or one houſe for' every eight acres and one 
fifth, though it contains no large town, and though 
its fee is uneven with hills, and in ſome parts oe. 
cupied with wild mountains. The moſt thinly in- 
habited county is that of Galway, which has little 
more than eighteen houſes for every rab r 
or one houſe for every thirty-five acres 4. | 


The chief towns of Ireland are Dublin, Kite Towns, 
kenny,” Waterford, Cork, Limerick, and Belfaſt; bo 


+ 


ag Doftor W 4 Fl Renn enen returns 5 
other conſiderations, has ſtated it at 3, 850, ooo; but from ſome. 
obſervations which 1 have been able to make, I am certain that 
theſe returns are a little too low; and I have no doubt of the 
number above ſtated. 


1 Beaufort, p. 18, 78. 


'befids 


he iünlabitähtz of Ireland, amounting to A0 "na, 
four millions in number“, are more equably dif tion. 


| ao 


beſide highs three: or four e may be noti 
. in this account. . i 
Dublin. 
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Dublin, the capital of Ireland, "and. in ma gnitude 
rae beauty the ſecond city of the Britiſh Iſlands, 
ſtands on à bay of the Iriſh. channel, on both fides 
of the river, Liftey, by. which it i is nearly biſected; * 
on a ſpace of ground ,which is moſtly. low, but 


which riſes in ſome places more than fifty feet 
above the level of the ſea ; and in the bottom of 
an extenſive hollow, which is bounded on the nor- 


thern ſide by grounds of a conſiderable height but 
imperceptible aſcent, and on the ſouthern by the 
majeſtic chain of the Wicklow mountains, which, at 

the diſtance of from fix to eight miles, ſweep. the 


horizon from ſouth-weſt to /ſouth-eaſt, and with 


their broken line and conical ſummits form a grand 
and beautiful termination to the view. A highly im- 
proved country around the bay, decorated with a 
multitude of beautiful villas, the city at the weſtern 


end, and the bold undulating ſweep of mountains 


in the ſouthern back ground, combine to form to 
the approaching mariner, when the ſcene is illu- | 
mined by the beams of the ſun, one of the mo 
glorious landſcapes of this kind in the world. 
harbour, too ſhallow for great ſhips, has kgs — 


proved at vaſt expence by works of art. To pro- 


tect it from the fury of winds, a huge wall or mole 
is carried into the bay to the length of near four 
miles, with a light-houſe on its extremity; and cor- 
reſponding to this is another Pharos on the bold 
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1 Rutty, Nat. Hift. Dublin, vol. i. p. 4. 
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promontory, called the Hill of Howth, which. ue. 


jects on he nur dern. lage of. . entran 
UP. 

"Though. very Fas al in its outline, Dublin's is 
conceived. to approach a ſquare, i in its figure, above 


two Iriſh miles broad, or near ten in circuit. A 


fine Circular Road, broad and commodious, incloſes 
the whole. The, number of its inhabitants is pro- 
bably little leſs than two hundred thouſand, and it 
is in a ſtate of quick augmentation in ref] pect of 


beauty as well as magnitude. The roofs. of the 
| houſes. are commonly covered with blue flates. | 
Many of the ſtreets are large and elegant, and many 
ſuperb edifices attract particular attention. Saint 


Stephen's: Green, an Engliſh mile in circuit, is a 
molt ſpacious and beautiful ſquare, - but will be 


much exceeded in grandeur by Merrion- Square, | 
which is not yet finiſhed. The Liffey, which runs 


above two miles in an almoſt ſtraight line through the 
city, is exoſſed by ſix bridges, and confined on each 


ſide with quays of the breadth of a ſtreet. Three 


of theſe bridges are elegant, Eſſex· bridge, Queen 8— 
bridge, and Sarah's- bridge, eſpecially the laſt, which 


is a maſterly piece of work lately finiſhed, conſiſt- 
ing of one arch a hundred and ſix feet and a half 


in the ſpan, or width acroſs the ſtream, and twen- 
ty-eight high, with a carriage-way twenty-ſix feet 
broad, a flagged foot way on each fide ſix feet broad, 
2nd a ſolid railing of iron covering the parapets. 
Among the public edifices of Dublin, we cannot 
boaſt of the churches ; but others are truly magni- 


Beats as the Parliament-houſe, the Univerlity, the 


me” 


ce. of the 
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Royal Exchange, the Cuſtonihouſe, and the'Courts 
of Juſtice; with many others not expedient” to be 
here named, much leſs to be deſcribed. The Caf. 
tle, which is the reſidence of the Viceroy, firſt built 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century, but 


ſince variouſly. altered, ſtands on a riſing ground 5 


near the center of the city, and conſiſts of two courts, 
one of which is of an oblong rectangular form, the 


other a leſs regular ſhaped quadrilateral. A rural 


manſion of the Viceroy is in the Phenix-park, a 


beautiful royal demeſne at the weſtern end of the 
city and on the north of the river, af f two nes a 


long, arid a mile and a half broad. 


Kilkenny. Kilkenny,” conſiſting of the city of Kilkenny pr pro- 


perly ſo named, and the borough of Saint Canice, 
otherwiſe called Iriſhtown, is the capital of its 
county, and is charmingly ſituate on two riſing 


grounds, one on each ſide of the river Note, where 


that fine ſtream makes a bold and beautiful flex- 
ure. The greater part is on the weſtern fide, where 
ſtands a princely edifice called Ormond-caſtle, the 
reſidence of the Earl of Ormond the- head of the 

moſt illuſtrious family of Butler, which edifice com- 
mands a proſpect of diſtant mountains, and a full 
view of the city, the river, and two ſtately bridges. ; 


On the fame fide of the river is the Cathedral, a 
' venerable Gothic pile, in form of a croſs, two 


hundred and twenty-ſix feet long In the inſide, and 
half as broad. Oppoſite to the caſtle, with 4 e 
ſpacious lawn extending to the river, ſtands the 


College of Kilkenny, a beautiful ſeminary, capable 


of accommodating commodiouſſy above a hundred 
| boys, 
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boys, founded by James Duke of Ormond in 1684; 


and now, by the care and abilities of the Reverend 
Anthony Pack its preſent Principal, rapidly riſing 
into reputation, which it had loſt by the miſcon- 


duct of others. Kilkenny, long celebrated on ſe - 


veral accounts, one of which is the politeneſs of 
its inhabitants, contains about ſeventeen thouſand 


ſouls, and is beautified with abundance of fine 


black marble, which is * n m . 
its neighbourhood 8. 5 


- Wexford, containing nine AN x aahabtene x Wexford, 


in built, and of a gloomy appearance; but remar- 
kable for the abundance of proviſions with which 
its markets are ſupplied, is the Shiretown of the 
county which bears its name, ſituate at the mouth 
of the river Slainey, on a beautiful and wide hat- 
bour, which is defended from winds at the entrance 


by two reciprocally approaching tongues of land, 


but is too ſhallow to admit veſſels of great burden. 
A vaſt wooden bridge, like thoſe of Derry and Wa. 
terford, is begun, and is to extend from the town 
acroſs the great breadth of the Slainey. 


At the ancient, decayed, but now reviving town 


of Ferns in the ſame county, is an elegant Epiſco- 
pal- palace, finiſhed by the preſent Biſhop: the Right 
Reverend Euſeby Ln; whoſe nnn contri- 


b From the uncommon ee of coal raiſed i in che 3 
the dryneſs of the ſoil, and other eircumſtances, Kilkenny has 
obtained the following eulogium, not abſolutely true, but admiſ- 
ſihle on a compariſon with other places, that it enjoys © water 
without mud, air without fog, fire without ſmoke, and land 
without bog.” 
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ford. 
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butes as much to promote induſtry and good. mo- 


rals in that formerly wild and neglected part of the 
country, as his manſion ſerves to adorn it. 
Waterford, the capital of its county, containg 


one thirty-ſix thouſand inhabitants, and is moſt 


commodioufly ſituate for traffic on the ſouthern 


bank of the Suir, near the confluence of that fine 


river with the Nore and Barrow. It conſequently 


enjoys the advantages of the long inland navigation 


of the three ſiſter rivers on one fide, and of a noble 


| deep ſafe and capacious hayen on the other,” which 


is an eſtuary nine miles long and two in breadth, 


protected on the eaſtern ſide by the Fort of Dun- 


cannon, and accommodated with the Light-houſe 
of Hook-tower on the extreme point of land on the 


| ſame fide. The city is tolerably well built, and has 


a noble quay to which veſſels of great burden can 
come, but the largeſt commonly lie a few miles 


lower in the harbour; and at the village of Paſſage, 


on the weſtern ſide of this fine eſtuary, outward- 
bound ſhips generally. wait for a favorable wind. 


As between Dublin and Holyhead, ſo packet-boats 


are eſtabliſhed between this port and that of Mil- 


ford-haven in Wales; and the municipality has 
erected a great wooden bridge ſimilar to that of 


Derry, under the direction of the ſame architect, 
eight hundred and thirty-two feet long, and forty 
broad, over a depth of water, at loweft ebb, of 
thirty. ſeven feet, finiſhed in the beginning of the 
year 1794. The expence of the work, including 


the purchaſe of the ferry, has been Rated at thirty 


8 thouſand pounds. 
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The ſecond city of Ireland in extent and popula- Cork. | 


| tion, and at leaſt the fourth of the Britiſh Iſlands, 


is Cork, built at the bottom of an extenſive hollow, 


or wide valley, on the river Lee, ten miles from 
the ocean, near the inner end of a gulph, in great 


part occupied by iſlands, which forms- one of the + 


fineſt harbours in the world, capable of containing | 


an immenſe number of the heavieſt ſhips in com- 


plete ſecurity, and affording to navigators in their 
approach to the city a very beautiful proſpect of 
ſloping grounds adorned with groves and beſpangl- 


ed with villas. Ships of great burden proceed no 
farther within land than a place called Paſſage a few 
miles below the city, but thoſe of three hundred 
tuns may advance to the quays up the river, the 


navigation of which is much improved by an en- 
creaſing work named the Navigation-wall two miles 


in length. The iſlands of the gulph divide it into 
ſeveral channels, and its entrance is proteed by | 


Cauarliſle-fort and other fortreſſes. | 

Cork, including the fuburbs, extends in lengeh 
near three miles, and its greateſt breadth may be 
near two. Its inhabitants probably amount to nine- 
ty thouſand in number. Its buildings cover a cluf- 
ter of low marſhy iſlands in the Lee and the aſcend- 


ing banks of the river on both ſides, where the two 


main channels are croffed - by ſeveral bridges; but 
the ſmaller channels between the lands are partly 
filled and converted into ſtreets, and partly confin- 
ed with quays on which the merchandize i is landed 
at the houſes of the owners. The houſes in the 


principal ſtreets, (ſome of which, newly built, are 
| 8 2 . 
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| ſtraight, wide, and clean,) are moſtly built of brick, 


four ſtories high, and covered with ſlates. Almoſt all 
the public edifices are of ſtone. Beſide ſome other 


religious ſtructures, in Cork are ſeven a 


aancd as many Romiſn chapels. 
Limer ick. 


* 
* ? 


Limerick,” the capital of the moſt fertile. county 
of Ireland, ſtands in a very advantageous ſituation 
on the Shannon, near fifty miles from the ocean, 
where that great river admits veſſels of five hundred 
tuns quite up to the quays of the city. Limerick 


formerly conſiſted of two, towns joined by a bridge, 
the Engliſh town, and the Iriſh ; ; the former built 


on an iſland of the Shannon cloſe to the ſouthern . 
or eaſtern bank, and the latter, on the main- land; 


both forming one great ſtreet cut at right angles by 


many lanes, ſo as altogether to reſemble a comb 
with two rows of teeth: but that figure has been 


altered, particularly ſince the-demolition of the for- 
tifications above thirty years ago, within which pe- 
riod the town has been vaſtly augmented, ſo that it 


at preſent contains between ar nd fifty thou- 


b ſand ſouls. 


Galway. 


„ The town of Galway is ſituate on the Wa 
and ſtony river, by which Logh Corrib empties 
itſelf into the ſea. It does not cover a very large 
ſpace, but being very compact, and having little 


waſte ground within its ancient and mouldering 


walls, it contains a great number of inhabitants. 
They may be eſtimated at twelve thouſand, though : 
there are but nine hundred and fifty houſes ; for 
the greater -part of this ancient town conſiſts of 


* edifices at leaſt two hundred years old, with 
each : 


4 


? 


* * 1 A N b. 


each a fmall court in the center. Ber al. diſtin 
families occupy theſe large houſes; an arched} way 

leading from the ſtreet to the court, with a ſtone 
ſtair-caſe on each ſide ].“ Galway is at preſent 


the moſt conſiderable town in all Connaught, and 


is the capital of the largeſt poem pi . g next | 


after that of Co &. 0 


1 * 
= 1 
3 


On a ſingularly ſituate hill, infolwed; we of an de 


oval form, which ſtands in the bottom of a valley, 
on the weſtern ſide of the river Foyle, whoſe waters 
waſh its foot through more than half of its extent, is 


feated the ſmall but beautiful city of Derry, con- 


ſpicuous by its ſituation and the lofty ſpire of its 
church, and enjoying the advantage of an excellent 


harbour formed by Logh Foyle and the river. This 


extremely neat and clean little city, ever memora- 


ble for the glorious defence which its citizens made 
againſt the arms of James the Second, contains 


about ten thouſand ſouls, and is encompaſſed with 
a wall {till intire, hardly an Engliſh mile in circuit, 


in which are four gates, whence run the four main 


{treets meeting near the ſummit of the hill in a 
ſquare called the Diamond where ſtands the Ex. 
change. The higheſt point of the ground is near' 


Biſhop's-gate, where is a triumphal arch with 


an equeſtrian ſtatue of King William the Third. 
The houſes are generally of brick, very few above 


| three ſtories high. The ſuburbs are not continy- 

- ous, gardens intervening contiguous to the walls. 
A great appendage of this city, which in more 

formal language is named Londonderry, as having 


!! Beaufort, p. 81. 


been 
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Wel built on the preſent plan by a colony from 


London in the beginning of the ſeventeenth cen · 


tury; is a bridge of wood over the river Foyle, con- 
ſtructed a few years ago by Lemuel Coxe an Ameri- 


can artiſt, eleven hundred and ſixty- eight feet long, 


forty broad, ſupported by upright piers, of which 


the longeſt is fifty- eight feet in length, and furniſn- 


+. 6 with a draw. arch twenty- -five feet wide for the 


paſſage of veſſels. - 
Among the. buildings of Derry is the Eviſcopal 


palace, the preſent poſſeſſor of which, who is alſo 


Armagh. 


Earl of Briſtol, has erected in the county of Derry 


two very ſumptuous edifices, one at a place called 


Downhill overlooking the ocean, the other at Bal- 


lyſcullyan on the ſhores of Logh Beg. The latter is 


a moſt magnificent Rotunda, commanding an ex- 


tenſive proſpect on all ſides, particularly of the 


whole extent of the great Logh Neagh. | 
Armagh, a much ſmaller city than Derry, and 
every way inferior to it, but remarkable for its an- 


tiquity, and the ſingularity / of its ſituation and ap- 


pearance, is irregularly built on a ſteep inſulated 


hill, ſurrounded by a valley, which is again ſur- 
tounded by hills, ſo that the town, in ſome poſitions: 


of a ſpe&ator, appears like the boll of a hat ſtuck 
all over with ſhells. The church with a ſpire oc- 


cupies the ſummit, and the deſcent is thence rapid 
on every ſide. The houſes are generally built of 


brown marble quarried in the neighbourhood, 


which is alſo poliſhed and made into chimney- 


pieces. 


At 


| 


the efflux of the river Laggan, ſtands the rapidly 
augmented and rapidly encreaſing town of Belfaſt, 
by far the greateſt in the county of Antrim, of 
which Carrickfergus is the ſhiretown, with broad 
ſtraight ſtreets, an elegant exchange, and a bridge 
of twenty-one arches. Its growing population 18 
eſtimated at twenty thouſand, and in reſpect of 


commerce it bears the fourth, if nat the third, rank 


among the towns of this iſland. 


At the — eee at Belfaſt,” 7 - || 


Near the mouth of the Boyne, which carries vel. Droghe 


ſels of a hundred and fifty tuns as high as the bridge ® 
of the town, ſtands Drogheda, encloſing with its 
old, ruinous, and thin walls the uneven ſhelving 


banks of the river on bath ſides. The two princi- 


pal ſtreets are large and handſome, but much of the 
ground within the walls is unoccupied by build- 
ings, the decayed walls and towers have a ruinous 
aſpect, and the mud-walled cahins outſide of theſe 
give no very favorable prepoſſeſſion in the approach, 
in which the ſpire of one of its two churches is a 
conſpicuous object. Drogheda contains above ten 
thouſand inhabitants; and is a place of conſiderable 
trade, which muſt increaſe with the advancement 
of the inland navigation. 
About three miles higher up the river ſtands a 

lofty monumental ſquare pillar, commemorative of 


the victory of King William the Third over James 


the Second in the year 1690 ;—a moſt important 


event in the hiſtory of this iſland, of en! we are 


| now to take a ſhort retroſpect, 


* 
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1 0 fing that Ireland bore-andſhuly the denomi- 
"nai ons of lerne, Juuerna, Hibernia,' & Scotia, of 
which the laſt was in uſe even ta the tenth century; 
but at what time it firſt received inhabitants, and 
af what revolutions it may have been the ſcene be- 
fore the commencement of the Chriſtian era, we 
are totally ignorant; notwithſtanding elaborate and 
boldly advanced publications concerning the ſtate 
and hiſtory of Ireland in thoſe early ages, which, 
ſince they come not only altogether unſupported by 
any kind of proofs, but alſo in direct oppoſition to 
powerful arguments, are rejected by all inveſtigaz. 
tors, excepting thoſe few perſons who have thought 
proper to intereſt themſelves in the deluſion, as 
- wholly fictitious and untrue . As darkneſs impe- 
netrable reſts on this period of Iriſh tranſactions, ſo 
hardly a glimmering dawn of light appears between 
the incarnation of our Saviour and the introduction 
of the Chriſtian religion into this ĩſland toward the- 
middle of che fifth century. Even after that happy 
event, very little authentic hiſtorical matter can be 
collected, beyond the affairs of the church and ſome 
actions of certain religious and literary men, till 
the invaſion of Anglo- Normans in the twelfth cen. 
tury; whence Commences a more authentic, regu- 
lar, and connected chain of events ; ſo that the pe- 
riods of time with reſpect to Iriſh tranſactions may 
not improperly be divided into the unknown, the 


* For a fol refutation of theſe hiſtorical romances, which are 
found to carry their own refutation when read with attention, 
fee Ledwich's Antiquities of Ireland, * StriQures on 
tac ey of Ireland, bee. 13 


fabulous, 
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fabulous, the legendary, and the hiſtorical; the 
ſirſt ending about the time of the incarnation; the 
ſecond in the year 432, when Saint Patrick is ſup- 
poſed to have begun. to preach; the third at the 


Anglo- Norman invaſion in 1172; and the fourth 


extending from that event to the preſent-time: 


From their language and other documents it is The Celt. 


univerſally agreed that the primitive Iriſh: were of 
Celtic origin; but from what country they came 


firſt into this iſland by immediate migration, is a 


queſtion which can never be determined; though 


that they came at leaſt in great part from Britain, 


the ſituation of that great iſland, with reſpe& to the 
continent and to Ireland, renders probable. 


The Aboriginal Iriſh received early an acceſſion of The Teu- 


other colonifts. It is on very reaſonable grounds tons 


believed, that even ſo ſoon as the firſt or ſecond cen- 
tury piratical bands from various tribes of the Teu- 
tonic or Scythian, race, which had extended itſelf 
from the eaſt through great part of Europe, eſpe- 


cially over the regions about the Baltic and over 
Germany, began to viſit the coaſts 6f Ireland, and 


in thoſe and the following ages made ſucceſſive ſet- 
tlements in the country under the appellations of 


 Firbolgs or Belgians; Scuiths, Scutes, or Scots; 
Fene, Fians or Finns; Tuatha-de-Danans +, Dan- - 


monians, or Danes, and ſeveral other denomina- 


+ Tuatha-de-Danans ſignifies Lord-Danes, a term given to 
_ theſe imperious invader 77 the Argo: Saxons. Campbell, 


5. 93. 


tions. 
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tons. Theſe coloniſts founded Dublin 1 and other 


maritime towns before the fifth century, perhaps in 
the ſecond or even firſt. They are ſuppoſed to have 
come ſucceſſively in ſo ſmall numbers as to be ſoon 

undiſtinguiſhably mingled with the old natives, for- 
getting their vernacular ſpeech, adopting that of 
the Aboriginals, and thus occaſioning a far leſs 
change of language than of blood; though it is 
allowed that the Iriſh tongue was greatly altered 15 


an admixture of Teutonic dialects. 


The planting of the goſpel in this land toward 
the middle of the fifth century made a grand epocha 
in the hiſtory of Ireland; as, together with ſome 


knowledge of divine revelation, literature was in- 


troduced among the Iriſh, to whom the uſe of let- 
ters had been before, either not at all, or, very 


little known $. By ſubſequent events in other 


parts of Europe, this weſtern ſequeſtered region, 


before ſo en we the great nurſery of learn- 


4 This town was called Sa the Danes Dyflin, which hardly 


differs in ſound from Duvlin or Dublin, the preſent name. In 
the extant works of an ancient geographer it is named Eblana 


but we have good reaſon to think that the name was originally 
written by him Deblana ; it having been the cuſtom of tran- 
ſcribers to omit at firſt a great initial letter with intention of 
afterwards filling the blank in an ornamental manner, which was 
ſometimes forgot, and the blank thus left unfilled. _ 

We have no ſhadow of proof that the Iriſh had any alpha- 
bet before they received the Roman characters. As to the Ogum | 
or Ogham-charaQers, they were only affeQedly obſcure, or pe- 
dantic modes of writing, formed by a corruption of the Roman 
letters, like the Runic letters of the Scandinavians, See Led- 
wich, p. 79 — 109. 


ing 
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ing to the Chriſtian world. The extei 
wars of the Anglo-Saxons in Britain forced numbers 
of the Britiſh clergy to take refuge in Ireland; and 
the diſcouragements given to literature by the Popes 
of thoſe ages cauſed many, who aimed at the acqui- 


ſition of knowledge, to repair for inſtruction to this 


remote iſland, where the papal influence had not 
as yet extended to inthrall the underſtanding.” Thus 
convents and ſeminaries of learning became ſo nu- 


merous among the Iriſh, and fo frequented by ſtu- 


dents, in the ſixth and ſeventh centuries, that their 
country attained through Europe the glorious ap- 
pellation of The 1/and of Saints and of Scholars; 
nor ſeems it to have quite loſt its right to that ſu- 
pereminent title before the ſubjection of its church 
to the papal ſee in the twelfth century. 

But though the monaſteries of Ireland were fans: 
tuaries of learning, and of the beſt kinds of learn- 


ing which were cultivated in Europe in thoſe dark 


ages, yet learning was confined to the monaſteries, 
which are in their very nature detached from ſo- 
ciety, and had very little influence, if any at all, 
on the maſs of the people, who remained immerſed 


in barbariſm, yet who, in their bloody inteſtine 


commotions, religiouſly reſpected theſe aſylums of 
_ piety, and preſerved them inviolate, © for, religious 
_ zeal has, at every period, been a N . in 
the Iriſh character . 


The moſt ancient form of government, which can | 


be traced in Ireland, was that of an indefinite or 
| Campbell, p. 13. ö : 
uncertain 


N 
* 
3 
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uncertain number, ſix, ſeven, or more, of chiefs, 


princes, or provincial kings, among whom who- 


ever gained an aſcendancy arrogated for the time 


the title of King af Ireland, receiving a kind of 
homage, and, where he could inforce the payment, 
exacting a tribute from the reſt *. Under each of 


theſe princes were ſeveral ſubordinate chieftains, or 


_ toparchs, who paid him i in like manner tribute 1 | 
allegiance. 
We are told © that in thi Iriſh FE two 
things are to be regarded, hereditary right and the 
election of the people; by which we are to under- 


ſtand that the election could fall on a certain family 


only, but that the choice of the individual of that 
family belonged to the people; ſo that it was elec- 


tive as to the perſon, and hereditary as to the blood. 
Theſe principles ſo jarring were the perpetual ſour- 
ces of diſcord and contention, which could only be 
compoſed by the ſtrongeſt hand. As a remedy for 
theſe inconveniences, which neceſſarily adhered to 


this rude form, it was cuſtomary to ele& the next 


moſt worthy of the ſame blood, whom they called 
Roidamna, and whoſe deſtination it was to eaſe the 
ſovereign of ſome of the cares of royalty during his 


life, and to ſucceed to the throne after his death. 


But however this might mitigate, it did not cure 
the malady : for ſometimes the Roidamna took up 
arms againſt the monarch, and ſometimes both of 
them fell victims to ſome more potent faction. A 


* we are told that tlie government was a regular pentarchy, 


Of government of five kings with one ſupreme head ; but of this 


no evidence 1s to be found. 
ſimilar 


1 


Gmilar e of electing a ſucceſſor for the provin- 
cial Kings and ſubordinate. toparchs prevailed ; but 
_ theſe. were called Thayniſts or Taniſts: And ſo 
rooted, was this mode of chooſing a ſucceſſor in 
every diſtrict and department of the realm, that the 
biſhops had their comorbans or coadjutors, who 
generally ſucceeded to their ſees, unleſs ſet aſide 
by ſome ſuperior intereſt. _ 
Such, it is ſaid, was the onion. of the Iriſh / 
government in the fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh 9 
| Ties z - a conſtitution calculated only. for a people, 
| whole various tribes, or ſepts, were perpetually at 
war with each other, and who were not willing to 
diſpenſe, even for a day, with the want of a gene- 
ral to lead them to battle. In the eighth century 
a new order of government is ſaid to have taken 
place in two royal families by alternate ſucceſ- 
ſion; which, inſtead of diminiſhing, increaſed thoſe 
factions to which the nation was before too inci- 
dent +,” So that it may be juſtly ſaid that an 
epitome of the civil hiſtory of ancient, Ireland is 
briefly this: Divided and ſubdivided into a multi- 
tude of petty ſtates, connected together by no bond 
of political union, cemented by no ſenſe of com- 
mon intereſt , the Iriſh were inceſſantly torn with 
inteſtine wars, and © the body of the people were 
the abje& dependents of an uncertain ſet of barba- 
rous chieftains, who uſed their wretched followers 
as the determined tools of their wa * bloody 
ambition 9. 


+ Canals p. 324, 325. 
4 Campbell, p. 12. 
$ Campbell, p. 201. 
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We are told that in the ninth: century the Stan- 


dinavians, whether we call them Danes, Normans, 


Oſtmen, or Eaſterlings, ſent a new army into Ire- 


land under the command of Turgefius, Torgis, or 
Thorgils, who made a conqueſt of the whole ifland, 
deſtroying the ſeminaries of learning, and waſting 
the country with fire and ſword ; but that the na- 


tives ſoon freed themſelves From the Daniſh yoke, 
and in two centuries after quite exterminated or 
expelled theſe foreigners. This account of a total 


conqueſt appears not to be founded in fact, and 
< the truth of the matter ſeems to be that the power 


of the Oſtmen was at no time firmly eſtabliſhed in 
the interior parts of the kingdom, except in Ulſter, 
where Armagh appears to have been their head- 


quarters ||: and as to their expulſion from Ireland, 
that is well known to be a mere fiction; for, the 


Danes or Oſtmen ſtill retained poſſeſſion of the 


maritime towns, and of all the trade of the iſland, 


till the invaſion of the Anglo-Normans in the 
twelfth century; and even, long after this event, 
they remained a diſtinct people, inſomuch that, as 


we learn from the regiſtry of Limerick, ſo late as 


the reign of Edward the Second of England in the 
fourteenth century, matters of property were, 
then and there, decided by the oaths of twelve 

Engliſh, twelve Danes, and twelve Iriſh *.” 


' Correſponding to the genuine literary documents 
concerning the ſtate of Ireland in the ages anterior 


to the Engliſh, or Anglo-Norman ſettlement, are 


|| Campbell, p. 189. ö 
* Campbell, p. 201. 
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its s meagre monuments of antiquity. In a country 


never invaded by the Romans, and never colonized 
by any people more civilized than the Oſtmen, 


what magnificent works can be ſuppoſed to have 


been conſtructed? The Oſtmen, we allow, who 
came to this iſland in the ninth and following cen- 


turies, had made ſome advancement by navigation 
and commerce in the arts of life. They are with 
good reaſon believed to have introduced into Ire- 


land the art of building with ſtone and mortar: 


they fortified their towns, and coined money, ſome 
pieces of which are ſtill extant: yet their place was 


ſtill but low in the ſcale of civilization, their com- 


munities but ſmall, and the old inhabitants quite 
barbarous. 


Of no monuments of thoſe ages can Ireland boaſt 
ſuperior to the Round Tower, which in architec- 
tural merit is inferior to the Gothic Pillar. Others 
more ancient and more coarſe are ſufficiently nu- 


merous; as the Cairns, Carnedhs, or piles of looſe 
ſtones, coacervated on the pinnacles of mountains, 
for purpoſes of ancient Pagan ſuperſtition ; the 


rude colonnades, Druidical temples, or Stonehenges 
in miniature, many remains of which are here as 


in Britain; barrows, or artificial hillocks, com- 
monly in the form of truncated cones, like thoſe of 
Britain already noticed in this volume; Cromlyee- 
aghs, or great flat ſtones, raiſed from the ground, 


horizontal or inclined, for ſome unknown rites of 


rude religion; and rude fortreſſes, called Raths 
and Diens, ſuppoſed to have been originally raiſed 
by Teutonic or Seythie invaders. Theſe were high 


mounds | 


* 
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mounds of Werd natural or artificial, environed 
ſometimes with a wall, but commonly with a trench 


or trenches. *< Theſe raths, always on elevated 


ſpots, are of different dimenſions, ſome meaſuring 
not more than ten or fifteen yards in diameter, 
others containing eighteen or twenty Engliſh acres: 


they were always proportioned to the power and 


property of the toparch. Round theſe the clan re- 
ſided, and within them they retreated from danger. 


Many raths are artificial with ſubterraneous cham- 
bers and ſally ports 4.” The Duns were originally 
inſulated rocks, but, in the promiſcuous and vulgar 


uſe of the term, they are to be underſtood as _ 


fortreſſes whether of rock or earth f. 

The round -towers, which in all ade 
cording to the import of their Iriſh name Cloghad, 
ſerved as belfries to the monaſteries, were tall hol. 
low pillars of ſtone and lime, of a nearly cylindrical 
form, but narrowing ſomewhat upwards, pierced 
with ſome lateral holes to admit the light high above 


the ground, and ſurmounted with conical roofs of 


the ſame materials. Of theſe ſimple but durable 


productions of the maſonry of Ireland, before the 
introduction of Anglo-Norman arts, fifty-ſix, from 


fifty to a hundred and forty feet high, and from 


eight to twelve in diameter, in the clear, ſtill ſur- 
vive the injuries of time 9d. The moſt elegant of 


all in ſtile of architecture is one in the iſland of 


Deveniſh in Logh Ern, which is quite . in- 


223 N p- 186. 
4 Ledwich, p. 187. Ns 
Beaufort, p. 138. 
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ternally kke the barrel of a gun, 3 fon, feet 
high to the apex of its coniform roof, which occu- 
pies fifteen feet of that altitude; nine feet and two 
inches in diameter within the pans 0 which i is three 
feet and five. inches thick; and, beſide the door, 
which is eleven feet above the ground, perforated 
with ſeven ſquare holes by way of windows. The 
Round Tower of Kildare is one of the higheſt, its 

altitude having been found, after the loſs of its top, 
to be a hundred and ſeven feet. 6 

Toward the end of the twelfth century, and in 
the following ages, caſtles were erected, the ſtately 
ruins of which are ſtill to be ſeen in every part of 
the kingdom; but theſe were the works of the 
Anglo- Norman coloniſts, from whoſe invaſion we 
date the commencement of the hiſtoric e of 
Iriſh tranſactions. 


The divided and FI ſtate of — Iriſh nation. TY 


if a nation it might then be called, rent by the in- 
ceſſant wars of its mutually hoſtile ſepts or clans, 
perhaps more actuated with vengeful hatred one 
againſt another than againſt any foreign enemy, 
ſeemed to invite the arms of any potent neighbour, 
who ſhould have leiſure to attempt the conqueſt of 
their country. This eſcaped not the penetrating 
eye of Henry the Second of England. This great 
monarch in the year 1156 obtained from the Pope, 
who then aſſumed a right to diſpoſe of kingdoms, 
the ſanction of religion for the ſubjugation of Ire- 
land to the Engliſh crown. The feigned object of 
this invaſion was the reformation of religious abuſes _ 
among the Iriſh, but the real view of the ſovereign | 
KA Re. « 87 Pontiff 
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Pontiff was well known to be the ſubjection of the 
_ Iriſh church to the ſee of Rome, and the conſequent 
augmentation of the Papal revenue; the payment 


of Peter's pence, or of a penny for every houſe. 


annually, being moſt expreſsly ſtipulated. More 
immediate concerns however intervened. to delay 
the execution of his proje& for ſome years, till at 
length Henry found a very convenient opportunity 

to attempt, and partly to atchieve, but, unfortu- 


nately for both nations, not to complete the con- 


queſt of the iſland. a 


Dermod Macmurrogh, Prince of Leinſter, having, 


about the year 1153, carried away the wife of 
Tiernan O'Ruark Prince of Brefney, a territory 
which comprehended the preſent county of Leitrim 
and ſome neighbouring diſtricts, a deadly hatred 
_ aroſe between theſe two chieftains ; and, about ſix- 
teen years after, Roderick O'Connor, Prince of 


Connaught, who then bore the title of King of Ire- 


land, entered Leinſter, with an army under pre- 


tence of avenging the injury of O'Ruark, and foon 
defpoiled Dermod of all his dominions. The de- 
poſed prince repaired for ſuccour to Henry who 


was then in France, and who was too much occu- 
pied with more immediate concerns to grant him 


any more effectual aſſiſtance than letters, in which 


any ſubjeQs of the Britiſh crown, who might chooſe 
to become volunteers in the cauſe of the Iriſh prince, 
were authorized to attempt his reſtoration. By 


| theſe letters and by large promiſes he engaged in 


his intereſt, not without great difficulty, fome ad- 


venturers the fouthern — of Wales, par- 


ticularly 
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ticularly Richard, ſurnamed Strongbow, Earl TY 
Chepſtow and Strigul, .to whom he promiſed his 


daughter Eya in marriage together with the rever- 


ſion of his dominions *. * 


Robert Fitz Stephen, one "of thoſs adventurers, | 
| landing near Wexford in the year 1 169 with ſome- 


what leſs. than five hundred men, and, being joined 
by Maurice de Prendergaſt with about ninety more, 


ſoon took that town, which, like. the reſt on the 55 


coaſts of Ireland in thoſe times, belonged to the 
Danes. This force, being a ſhort time after aug- 
mented by the junction of Maurice Fitz-Ge 


with near two hundred men, reſtored to the Prince 


of Leinſter his barbaric dignity. At length Earl 


Richard himſelf, arriving in the year 1170 with 


twelve hundred ſoldiers, took the city of Water- 


ford, afterward that of Dublin, and ſeemed, with | 


his Anglo-Norman forces combined with thoſe of 


Leinſter, to menace. to Roderic the deprivation of 


the monarchy. 


For the A of theſe Anglo- Norman adven- 


turers, with their Engliſh and Welch followers, the 


inferiority of the Iriſh in affairs both civil and mili- 


tary may eaſily account. The Engliſh © were pre- 
ciſely in that ſtate when the ſplendor of martial at- 
chievements added the higheſt luſtre to the charac- 
ter of the citizen, and when the moſt fierce and 
daring exertions of courage made ample atonement 


* The latter part of this promiſe or ſtipulation was, accord - 


ing to the only modes of ſucceſſion at that time known in Tre - 
land, a mere nullity; all the princes and toparchs n their 
We by election, not inheritance. a 


T4. for 
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for the want of juſtice, of learning, and of thoſe 


arts of peace which humanize our nature, -poliſh 
manners, and embelliſh ſociety. They had been 
long inured to war both abroad and at home; and 


they, who undertook the Iriſh expedition, were the 


moſt vigorous and hardy volunteers of the nation; 5 


armed at all points, and thoroughly verſed in the 


Norman tactics then the moſt excellent in Europe: 


and now, united in one deſign, they were animat- 


ed by one ſoul, and governed by one mind! No 


wonder that the intipreGont of ſuch men were formi- 


dable to a people but little removed from the infancy 


of ſociety, and who, though endowed. with all the 


beſt gifts of nature, were not yet enlightened with 
any idea of a national intereſt, nor warmed by any 
zealous ardor for its defence. They always made 
reſiſtance, and frequently the attack ; but their 
reſiſtance was feeble, becauſe they bach no diſci- 
pline, and their attack was eaſily repelled, becauſe, 
though impetuous, it was not ſupported by conduct. 
Even their perſonal courage but little availed them 
in battle, for, as their country was deſtitute of caſ- 
tles and fortreſſes, ſo their bodies were almoſt nak- 


ed, and wholly unprotected by the ſhield, the hel- 
met, or coat of mail. They had indeed a, ſort of 


ſword, but their general weapons were axes and 


pitchforks, and ſtaves: even the uſe of the bow ' was 


unknown among them. 

| Theſe rapid victories of his ſubje&s inflamed the 
jealouſy of King Henry, and ſtung him in the moſt 
vulnerable ** While he envied Strongbow thoſe 


laurels 
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Lone which h he 1 e — 3 leſt his 
alliances in England, and his marriage in Ireland, 
with the kingdom of Leinſter as a dower, might ena - 


ble him to reduce the whole iſland, and there ſet 


up an independent ſovereignty. He affected the 


* 


utmoſt indignation: and though the Earl had not 


moved a ſtep without his conſent, the King afferted 
that he acted in violation of royal authority and 
contrary to his expreſs prohibition. He immedi- 


ately iſſued a proclamation, commanding all his 
ſubjects who had gone to Ireland, to return before 


the next Eaſter feſtival, on pain of perpetual Wage 


ment and forfeiture of their eſtates. 
Strongbow ſoon found himſelf forſaken by many. 


of his Engliſh knights; and the death of his fa- 
: ther-in-law Dermod, happening about. the ſame 
time, was ſucceeded by the almoſt total defection 


of the Iriſh: So that jnſtead of being inveſted with 


the kingdom of Leinſter, the inheritance of which 
by marriage ſettlement devolved on him, he found 


_ himſelf reduced to the extremity of diſtreſs, and in 
want of almoſt every neceſſary. In this critical 
juncture, when both England and Ireland appeared 


equally hoſtile to thoſe, forlorn adventurers who 


adhered to the Earl of Chepſtow 4,” Roderick, 


with an army perhaps the moſt numerous ever until 


then ſeen in Ireland, beſieged Strongbow i in Dul- 


lin, while a Danifh fleet blockaded the harbour; 
for the chief reſiſtance made to the Engliſh invad- 


ers aroſe from the Daniſh ſettlements. From this 


i — Campbell, p- 235—237. 
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dreadful ſituation the garriſon was relieved. by a 
deſperate fally, made by the advice of Fitzgerald, 
by which the ill connected army of diſcordant Iriſh 
clans was wholly re and an end ors to the 
blockade. | 
In this poſture of amin Henry himſelf, W 
at Waterford with five thouſand men in the year 


1171, was appeaſed by Strongbow and the other 
adventurers, who ſurrendered to him their acquiſi- 


tions, and received part of them again in feudal 
tenure. Awed by a force to them ſo formidable 
the Iriſh thought no more of reſiſtence, and proba- 


bly many of their chiefs deemed it leſs inglorious to 


pay homage and tribute to ſo great a monarch as 


Henry Fitz. Empreſs, than to the Prince of Con- 


naught. All of them ſubmitted except Roderic 


| himſelf, and O'Nial the powerful dynaſt of Ulſter, 


who refuſed to recognize this foreign juriſdiction; 
and it is much to be regretted that certain unhappy 
diſputes, which had ſome years before ariſen be- 
tween Henry and the then tyrannical ſee of Rome, 
forced this wife and enterpriſing ſovereign to re- 


pair to the continent before he had completed the 


conqueſt of this country, and ſettled its adminiſtra- 
tion in an eligible manner. For, if he © had made 
a complete reduction of Ireland, he would proba- 


bly have done with the whole kingdom as he did 


with the colony which he planted in Leinſter: he 
would have communicated to all the natives the 
common benefits of the Engliſh laws and the Eng- 
liſh conſtitution, as far as they were then capable 


of receiving n and then (can we doubt it?) 


both 


F 


both Foglit and Iriſh would have been long, ſince 
incorporated as one people, and, inſtead of plotting 
and contriving mutual depreſſion and mutual de- 
ſtruction, they would by this time have conſulted 
mutual aggrandiſement and mutual happineſs f. 

It is ſaid with truth that Henry, upon leaving 
Ireland left not a ſingle ſubject there more than he 
found in it; * for the Engliſh coloniſts were his 
ſubjects — — and the Iriſn, at the very beſt, were 
only tributaries, not ſubjects. Roderick in the 

year 1175 ſubmitted and ſwore fealty by his proxies 

to Henry, as his liege Lord, at Windſor ; by which 
act he was bound for the tribute of the inferior 
Iriſh princes, which was to be conveyed through his 
hands to Henry : but his fovereignty over his own 
ſubjects, ſuch as it was, he {till retained in as much 
force as before, without owing any farther duty to 
the lord paramount; and the ſame was the caſe 
with the ſubordinate princes and toparchs. 

The Engliſh were ſo far from making a conqueſt 
of Ireland at this time, that, during more than four 
hundred years after this invaſion, the Iriſh dynaſts 
continued to act as independent princes, making 
almoſt perpetual wars one againſt another and againſt 
the Engliſh of the Pale, or that portion of Ireland 
which was in the poſſeſſion of Engliſh chiefs, and 
in which the Engliſh laws were admitted as the 
rules of adminiſtration. The Engliſh monarchs, 
occupied we what appeared to them concerns of 


＋ Campbell, p. 251. 
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more importance, negledted Ireland, leaving the 
affairs of this country to the management of barons, 
or feuda) ſubjefts, who purſued a moſt narrow, ab- 
ſurd, and even wicked policy, a policy calculated 
to-perpetuate the barbariſm of the old natives, their 
independence with reſpe& to Engliſh government, 


and their enmity againſt it. Iriſh clans, who, in- 
| ſtead of uncertain tributaries, wiſhed to Become 


ſubjects of the crown of England, were, on repeat- 
ed applications, refuſed a participation of the Eng- 


| liſh laws and conſtitution, and left to the uſage of - 


their old cuſtoms called Brehon-laws, which were 
fit only for a very rude ſtate of ſociety, ordaining 
no higher puniſhment than a fine for any crime 
howſoever great. 

In the moſt proſperous . before the war 
of the Roſes, the Engliſh ſettlements never extended 
to above a third of the iſland || ;?* and we find them 


reduced in the fourteenth 9 into a much nar- 
Tower compals. 


When, in the reign of the wah; and, 1 might 
almoſt ſay, deſervedly unfortunate Edward the Se- 


| cond, Robert Bruce had eſtabliſhed the indepen- 


dence of Scotland, he ſent an army of Scots into 


Ireland in the year 1315, under the command of 


his brother Edward Bruce, who, being joined by 
numbers of the natives, defolated with moſt barba- 
rous fury the la ads of the Engliſh, and, reducing 
the country to an unſpeakable [fate of miſery, was 
crowned King ot Ireland at Dundalk. Though 


j Campbell, P. 255. 
this 
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this adventurous prince, in a defeat of his army 
near the ſame town in 1318, loſt this new title and 
his life together, yet the ſhock of the invaſion threw 
the affairs of the Engliſh coloniſts into a ſtate of 
debility, ſo that from that time they “ declined 
apace; but this decline was a e oy 8 N | 
lowing unwary proceeding. 
It hàd been the practice of Henry this a 
and his ſucceſſors to give grants of very extenſive 
territories, with exorbitant juriſdiction over 2 | 
either for ſervices done alledged or promiſe, 
This proved one of the greateſt obſtructions coithe 
conqueſt of the iſland, which was the, end propoſs 
ed; tors theſe potent barons grew into ſuch conſe, 
quence ; as to affect the ſtate of independent princes, 
making ruinous wars one againſt another like the 
ſepts of the Iriſh, and paying but imperfect fl ſub- 
miſſion to the will of their ſovereign. 5 
« Edward the Third, feeling the ill effects of 
what his predeceſſors, and even what he himſelf 
had done, and probably irritated at the miſuſe” 
which theſe factious nobles had made of the dele- 
cated powers committed to them as chief gover- 
nors, reſolved to change hands, and, inſtead of 


committing the reins of government to Iriſh-Eng- |. 


iſhmen, to ſend over Engliſhmen-born. But fore- 
ſeeing that theſe governors unconnected in the 
nation, might be thwarted by an overbearing oppo- 
ſition from thoſe lords who had a hereditary pre- 
tenſion to vice-royalty, he took one of the moſt 
raſh and ill-adviſed ſteps, which could have been 
adopted by ſo wife a prince, He at one daſh of 
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his pen made a reſumption of all the eſtates and 


juriſdictions granted by himſelf and his father. 


But this haſty meaſure, inſtead of alienating their 


lands, alienated the affections of all his Iriſh ſub- 


jt jets, who, conſidering it -AS..A common cauſe, 
burſt into a flame, which was not quenched till 
after a conteſt of eleven years, when this reſump- 


tion was armulled: but a faction was formed of the 


Engliſh by birth, and the Engliſh by blood, which 


remained long after the original cauſe was remov- 
- d *. * 33 

In the diſtracted and feeble ſtate of Engliſh gO» 
vernment in Ireland, great numbers of the Britiſh 
coloniſts, aſſociating with the ancient natives, and 
adopting their laws, manners, garb, and language, 


| had loſt all connection with the Engliſh of the Pale, 


and even turned their arms againſt them; a prac- 


| tice even as early as the reign of Edward the Firſt 
in the thirteenth century f. Under the ſpecious | 


pretext of preventing the growth of this evil, the | 


famous Statute of Kilkenny was enacted in the year 


1367, by which all connexion was forbidden be- 
tween the Engliſh coloniſts and the old Iriſh ; and the 
latter, who had before been accounted aliens, were 
now to be conſidered as enemies. But this ill- 
timed ſeverity, though commended by ſome writers, 
inſtead of ſerving the Engliſh colony, tended only 
to ſtreighten the borders of the Engliſh Pale,” 


which was at length reduced into ſo contracted 


1 Campbell, p- 344, 345. | | | 
+ Leland's Hiſtory of Ireland, vol. 1. B. 2. ch. 5. 
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5 liſts as to e only four counties: * and 

ſo degrading was the weakneſs of the Engliſn go- 
vernment, that the Engliſh. fettlers became tribu- 
taries to the Iriſh chieftains, and paid them regular- 
ly for their protection, or TEE from OY 
what was called the Black Rent. r 

The civil wars between the Roſes, inflead of di- 
minifſhing increaſed theſe maladies, Ireland had its 
Yorkiſts and Lancaſtrians; and, according as 
theſe parties prevailed in Eugtand, their oppon- 
ents were oppreſſed in Ireland. Butler was head 
of the Lancaſtrian, and Fitzgerald of the Vork 
party. Theſe rival houſes only thought of mutual 
depreſſion. They not only repealed each others 
laws, and confiſcated each others eſtates, when in 
place and power; but they convened at the ſame 
time different aſſemblies; each aſſuming to them- 
ſelves the authority of the conſtitutional parlia- 
ment f.“ At length the Geraldine faction, or that 
of the Fitzgeralds, gaining the aſcendancy, fo far 
as to diſturb the government of Henry the Seventh, 
who was of the Lancaſtrian line, and who had put 
an end to the war of the Roſes, this wary prince 
deputed into Ireland Sir Edward Poyning to give 
ſome ſtability to the influence of os crown in this | 
country. 

Among others, two laws in brei were pro- 
cured to be enacted by Poyning in the year 1495. 
One was that the ſtatutes lately made in England 
ſhould be adopted in Ireland; a law neither new 


+ Campbell, p. 346, 347» 
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nor extraordinary, as the ſame proviſion had been 
before made in the reign of Edward the Fourth. 


The other, which we call emphatically Poyning's 
Law, and which made a moſt eſſential change in 


the Iriſh conſtitution, provided that no parliament 
ſhould thenceforth be held in Ireland, but at ſuch 
ſeaſon as the 'King's Lieutenant and Council in Ire- 


land ſhould certify to the King under the Great 
Seal the cauſes and conſiderations for holding it, and _ 


alſo all ſuch acts as they might think ſhould paſs 
in the ſame parliament. By this law, popular at 
firſt, becauſe it gave ſome relief to the people from 
the exactions of rapacious governors, but unpopu- 
lar in later times from a change of circumſtances, 
no parliament could be held in Ireland without a 


formal certification of the Governor and Council | 
of Ireland tranſmitted to England to the King and 
Council there, and a formal remiſſion of their ap- 

probation ; and, according to an explanation of it 


made long after in the reign of Mary, no bill, nor 


even heads of a bill, could be framed by the Lords 


or Commons of Ireland, but only by the Iriſh Vice- 
roy and Privy Council, who tranſmitted the bills 
to England to the King and Privy Council there, 
to be approved, altered, or rejected ; while the Iriſh 
Lords and Commons had no farther power, when 
2 bill was remitted from England, altered or unal- 
tered, than ſimply to accept or reject it. 0 

In the reign of Henry the Seventh, from the 
civil regulations of Poyning, and the military oper: 
ations of the Earl of Kildare, the head of the Geral- 


had 


— 


n 


1 riſen into royal favor, and the vicegerency of 


Ireland, the Engliſh power in this country, which 
had gradually declined, ſince the invaſion of Bruce, 


into a miſerable and precarious ſtate of weakneſs, 


began to revive and take a more favorable turn, 


but till with a tardy and impeded courſe. It was | 


conſiderably augmented i in the reign of Henry the 
_ Eighth, who in the year 1541 Dog the title 


of King of Ireland 'inſtead of that of Lord, with | 
which his predeceſſors had been contented, but 


which was rejected by him as a title of inferior dig- 
nity, and as having been originally conferred by the 
Pope whoſe authority he had diſclaimed. Yet, 


though by the vigor and policy of the adminiſtra- 


tion of Iriſh affairs, the principal chieftains, who 


had never before owned any ſubjection to him, ſub- 
mitted to pay tribute; and thoſe degenerate Eng- 


liſh who had tenden all allegiance, became not 
only tributaries but alſo ſubjects; ſtill the ſubjec- 


tion of the Iriſh chiefs was but nominal; £ the Eng- 


liſh laws were not admitted in their territories; ; 


even the black rent was not entirely withheld, dur 


diſguiſed under the name of a penſion; and their 


force actually increaſed, as the war demonſtrated 


which they afterward waged with his daughter Eli- 


zabeth, for whoſe arms was reſerved the reduction 


of this iſland. 

After the acceſſion of this renowned princeſs, 
who eſtabliſhed the Proteſtant religion at home and 
protected it abroad, and who ſhewed by her con- 


duct in England what female talents were capable 


of nn. in the government of a great nation, 
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in a ſituation. difficult and perilous, amid affairs 


which demanded the moſt delicate management and 


vigorous execution, the parties in Ireland, which 
had divided this unhappy country, and continue 
till to divide it, changed names, and, 1n a great 


meaſure alſo, perſons, taking inſtead of Engliſh 


and Iriſh, the terms of Proteſtants and Catholics, 
or Heretics and Papiſts. Of the latter were all the 
Iriſh clans with moſt of the old Engliſh coloniſts : 
of the former were few beſide the new-comers from 
England. Inſtigated by emiſſaries from the Pope, 
and from Philip the Second of Spain, the Iriſh 
Toparchs, particularly O'Nial of Tyrone, made 
frequent attempts againſt the Queen's authority, 
After ſucceſſive hoſtilities, in which the famous 
Earl of Eſſex was foiled, though commanding an 


army of twenty thouſand men, the greateſt force 


ever until then employed in Ireland by the Engliſh 
government, an almoſt univerſal inſurrection of the 
northern, weſtern, and ſouthern clans "took place, 
headed by Hugh O'Nial, no contemptible general, 
and aſſiſted with money, arms, and men, from 
Spain. This dangerous war, which menaced the 
annihilation of the Engliſh power in this country, 
was, by the conduct of Charles Blunt, Lord Mount- 


joy, brought to a favorable concluſion by the ſur- 


render of O'Nial and the complete ſubjugation of 
Ireland, in the year 1603, the laſt of the es 
reign of Elizabeth. _ 

This is the date of the on conqueſt of bbs 


- of which nothing like a conqueſt had ever before 


been made by the Fan Still a taſk of the ut- 
moſt 
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to eſtabliſh the Engliſh laws throughout the iſland, 


to ſecure the adminiſtration of juſtice, and to re- 


duce the whole to order and obedience under civil 
government. His attention to this great object, in 
which he in great meaſure ſucceeded, by planting 


large colonies of Britiſh Proteſtants, the greateſt 


part of whom were Scots, on the forfeited lands of 
the northern Iriſh chiefs, conſtitutes the real honour 
of the reign of this otherwiſe weak, pedantic, and fri- 
volous monarch. © And here it muſt be obſerved 


that the reign of James the Firſt forms a new epoch 


in the conſtitution of Ireland. Till his time the na- 


tion at large had never been repreſented. in parlia- 


ment; for, what was before called the Parliament of 
1 roland ſhould have been rather called the Parliament 
of the Pale; as it was in fact but a Colonial Aſſem- 
bly, compoſed of the Lords and: Commons of lit- 
tle more than four counties, to which the 'Engliſh 
ſettlement called the Pale had been confined $.” 
Hence was occaſioned ſuch a revolution in the 
maxims of government and ſentiments of the peo- 


ple, that the law of Poyning, of which the peo- | 


ple had been tenacious in the reign preceding that 


of James, became unpopular, and an object of 


court-prerogative in that of his ſucceſſor. 

The general ſettlement of Ireland, ſo honorable 
to the memory of James, and ſo produc. ive of tran- 
| quillity and proſperity,zto the ROE, was nearly 


| $ Campbell, p. 331. 


ruined 
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moſt importance remained, which by 5 death of 3 
Elizabeth devolved on her fucceſſor James the Firſt, 
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Charles the Firſt. Wet ths 5 year e the Tiſh Ca- 


tholies, taking "the advantage of the weakneſs of 
England which was diſtracted by unhappy diſſen- 
ſions between the King, who affected arbitrary 


monarchy, and the people who were laboring to 
abridge his prerogative, broke into a dreadful in- 
ſurrection followed by a moſt horrible and memor- 
able maſſacre of many thouſands of Proteſtants. 
This diabolical butchery, which taken in all its 


circumſtances together, ſtands unparalleled in the 


records of hiſtory, ſhews that the divinely amiable 


religion of Chriſt, which every where breathes the 


pureſt benevolence, mutual love, and mercy, may, 
among an ignorant people, with howſoever good 
natural diſpoſitions, be, by the artful. miſrepreſen- 
tations of impious men, perverted to purpoſes dia- 
metrically oppoſite to its original end, ſo as to ex- 


cite, inſtead of the pureſt charity, a ferocity far ex- 
_ ceeding that of the moſt ferocious tribes. ot ſavages 


to whom all religion 18 unknown ||. 


Some 


To circumſtances among others mark a ſuperior degree of 


eruelty in the Triſh inſurgents of that time over the moſt vindic- 


tive tribes of ſavages of whom we have any knowledge. The 


one is that the latter convert many of their priſoners into aſſoci- 


ates, incorporating them into their tribes with every privilege 
which themſelves poſſeſs ; whereas no conſideration . could ſave 
the lives of Proteſtants who fell into the hands of the former ; 
not the moſt ſolemn converſion to the Romiſh religion could 

ward the deadly blow. Another is that the latter think of no 
farther vengeance than what they can infli& on the body of a 


captive 3 but the former were rejoiced at the eternal torments 
which 
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PING late writers have .endewiouced. 10 en 
td of obſcurity over theſe execrable tranſactions 
and ſome have affected to diſcredit the facts, which 


are as authentic as ever were recorded in the annals 
of any nation, on various, but all of them falſe, 
grounds, one of which is, that the relations of ſome 
of theſe facts were accompanied with accounts of 
ſpectres. But it is perfectly well known that the 
apparition of ſpectres was as firmly believed by all 


ranks of people in that age, as any of the common 


oecurrences of life, and it was altogether natural 


that in the moſt diſmal times mens imaginations 
ſhould be ſubject to gloomy terrors; beſides that if 


all original accounts muſt be rejected which are 
tinQured with ſuperſtition, the hiſtory of many ages 


and nations muſt be annihilated. Party writers have 
particular ſyſtems to ſupport, but hiſtorians: greatly 


miſtake their duty, when they wiſh to diſguiſe tran- 
ſactions, which convey the moſt important leſſons 
of inſtruction. Why ſhould the Iriſh of the preſent 
day be ſuppoſed; anſwerable for the atrocious deeds 
of their anceſtors, more than the Engliſh and Ger- 
mans of this age for the nefarious maſſaeres of the 
Jews perpetrated by their progenitors? I ſincerely 
love my countrymen, and hope that the time is faſt 
<pprjiachings when uy. will univerſally moat: with 


which Tar: were. 3 to; na Tha: that. the pr af the — 
were to undergo i in the other-world, and they ſounded the de- 
nunciations of theſe torments in their ears when expiring. - The 
ſubje& is too horrid for detail. A ſhort ſketch of the maſſacre 
may be ſeen in Mrs. Wen ne of che e vol 3 
P- 71, 72. Dublin, 1767. n 2 ; 7 


Vol. III. So ue 
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due horror that fatal deluſion of their anceſtors, 
_ which blaſted the naſeent proſperity of their cum 
try, and caſt on its annals a fouler ſtain an and — 
be found in thofe of any other... 
Ihe woful diſtractions of this Wee ente 
tinued ſome years, till at length the Engliſh parlia- 
ment having totally, after an obſtinate and bloody 
War, quelled the force of the royaliſts, had an oppor- 
tunity of giving efficient attention to the affairs of 
Ireland. An army under the command of Oliver 
Cromwell reduced great part of the country in the 
year 1649, n its Rog Was Wee ee in 
men | | 
The troubles 7 beland were h n 
| the Second, whoſe narrow and cruel ſpirit, inflam- 
ed by bigotry, led him to diſarm and oppreſs the 
Iriſh Proteſtants with a Catholic army. The total 
ſuppreſſion of the Proteſtant force in this country 
was prevented by the reſiſtance of ſome brave men, 
who, collecting at the ſtations of Derry and Enniſ. 
killen, repelled the attacks of the enemy with a cour- 
age and perſeverance truly heroic, until they were 
relieved by the arms of William the Third, whofe 
forces came to their aſſiſtance in the year 1689. The 
army of this prince, whoſe memory is revered in 
Ireland, having, under his perſonal command, diſ- 
comfited that of James on the banks of the Boyne 
in 1690, and under Ginkle his general the follow- 
ing year at Aughrim, e the whole 5 the 
reduction of Limerick. | 
Since that fortunate event Jonas has dite 
mained in peace, but her government has under- 


— 
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1 alterations. We find chat in che reign... 


of Henry the Third in the thirteenth century, if 
not earlier, che Engliſh Pale had not only a parlia- 
ment, but alſo repreſentatives of the people; and 
I have already obſerved tliat, in the reign of James 
the Firſt in the beginning of the ſeventeenth eentu-· 
ry, the parliament was changed from a Colonial or 


Provincial Aſſembly into a Repreſentative body of 


tbe whole nation. It has alſo been obſerved that 

a. change of ſentiments began then to take place; 
with reſpect to the manner in which acts of parlia- 
ment were to be paſſed. 80 early as the reign 


of James the Firſt the Commons claimed the right 


of being at leaſt Remembrancers to the Privy Coun- 
oil of ſuch laws as were fit to be propounded : and, 
after the fgll of Strafford, they not only claimed 

but eſtabliſhed the right of preparing what was cal- 


led Heads of Bills, and of preſenting. them to the 
Governor and Council for tranſmiſſion. From that 


time the Statutes of Ireland were enacted in the foE 


lowing manner: — The matter or heads of a bill 
were; by the leave of either houſe, brought in, 


moved for, or propounded, and then debated upon 7 
and, if agreed to by a majority, they were laid be. 


fore the Chief Governor and Privy Council, who 
ſometimes certified them without alteration, Wm 
times after altering them; and ſometimes ſmothered 
them altogether by not ſending them to England. 

If they were certified by the Chief Governor and 
| Triſh Privy Council, tranſmitted under the Great 


* Campbell, p- 342. 8 
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Seal of Ireland,. and ſent back unaltered under che 
Great Seal of England, then they paſſed that houſe 
in which they originated, and were fo ſent to the 
other houſe of parliament; and, if approved by 
that houſe, the bill paſſed into a law by the Royal | 
Aſſent from the Throne given by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. But if the bill came back altered, then it 
was uſual either to reje& it entirely, or frame anew 
the heads of a bill in compliance with the returned 
alterations, and then We oh on che eee 
ed progreſs” 1 eh | ST, £21 
It is ident ar bind! thi: aſſent of the Chief 
Governor being mere matter of form, the Royal 
Aſſent, inſtead of coming laſt as in Britain, came 
ſecond in order; ſince thereby a bill loſt all that 
ſupport which the co-operation of the two houſes 
of parliament might by their joint weight and in- 
fluence have given it; and ſince the Iriſh Privy 
Council, which was actuated ſolely by the will of 
the Monarch, aſſumed a power of' ſtifling and to- 
tally ſuppreſſing the heads of bills, inſtead of cer- 
tifying them into England; the Iriſh parliament, 
with all its privilege of framing heads of bills, was 
very little better than a regiſter of Royal Edicts. 
Beſide this, the Britiſh parliament aſſumed the 
power of making laws to bind Ireland,” by ſome 
of which her commerce was injuriouſly reſtricted; 
and by one, made in the ſixth year of the reign of 
George the Firſt, the right of the Britiſh parlia- 
ment to legiſlate for Ireland was formally declared, 


| + Campbell, p. 352. . 
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| quite ; abrogated :as\a Supreme Court of Appeal for 


Ireland, the judicature of which was ſubjected to 
that of England. Theſe. uſurpations and oppreſ- 
ſions the Iriſh nation was unable to reſiſt, unhap- 


pily enfeebled by their diviſion into Proteſtants and 
Catholics. Yet ſome! oppoſition was made, and an 
event at length took place, calamitous indeed in 
its concomitant ' circumſtances, but followed by 


conſequences beneficial to Ireland in particular, and 
operative of a revolution in the n ſentiments 


of many men. FRY 


... ſuſtained, 
in her abſurd attempt to ſubjugate her American 
colonies, againſt the combined powers of France, 


Spain, and the Dutch Commonwealth in alliance 


with. theſe Colonies, Ireland was left without a force 
ſor her defence againſt the invaſions of the common 


enemy. Alarmed at the imminent dangers to which 
they were abandoned by the Britiſh | government, 


the Iriſh Proteſtants entered into affoeiations, and 
under the name of Volunteers, formed themſelves 
into a regular military force. The number of diſ- 
ciplined men, which was gradually augmenting, 
amounted to above forty thouſand, of whom more 


than half were inhabitants of the northern counties. 


Conſcious that to them their country, impoveriſhed' 


and oppreſſed by a foreign legiſlature regardleſs of 
ber ſufferings, owed her ſafety from hoſtile invaſion 
and devaſtation, they perceived their own impor- 
tance, and demanded an emancipation from thoſe 


Tackles which had been fixed by Britiſh laws on 
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al power of the Iriſh Houſe of Lovds : 
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their commerce and government, Theſe: demands 


were moſtly granted in the year 1 782, and more 


explicitly conſirmed the following year. The com- 


merce of Ireland was freed from the moſt material 


reſtrictions, and, her parliament being rendered to- 
tally independent of the Britiſh: begiflatore,. was uy 
vernment aſſumed its preſent form. | 
Ireland, in its preſent ſtate,” is a kingdom i in it- 
ſelf diſtin& and ſeparate from all other, but inſepa- 


rably united to the Imperial Crown of Britain; 


forming a part of the Britiſh monarchy, and ſubject 


to the King of Britain in the ſame manner, or with 


almoſt the ſame conſtitution of government as Bri- 
tain herſelf; having a legiſlature ſimilar to the Bri- 
tiſh, but ae ſeparate and independent, almoſt 
the ſame ſyſtem of laws, and the ſame modes of ad- 


miniſtring juſtice, Immediately at the head of the 


Iriſh government is a Vicersy, ſtiled Lord Lieu- 
tenant, the ſubſtitute and ſemblance of regal majeſ- 


ty, appointed and removable at pleaſure by the 


King of Britain, in whoſe name, and by whoſe au- 
thority, he convokes, prorogues, and diſſolves the 
parliament, and exerciſes other functions of royal 
prerogative. In the ſame manner that the Britiſh 
parliament is ſeptennial, that of Ireland is octennial. 
The temporal peers increaſe in number from the 
ſame cauſe as the Britiſh. The Houſe of Commons 
conſiſts of three hundred members, two being re- 
turned from each of the thirty-two counties, two 
from the Univerſity of Dublin, and two from each 


of a hundred and ſeventeen corporations, of which 


thoſe of Dublin, Cork, "Kilkenny, Limerick, Derry, 
Caſhel, 
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Caſhel, and 1 are called Ces and the 
: reſt are named Towns and Boroughs . 


The octennial diſſolution of the Iriſh de "TR 


was enacted in the year 1768, before which time it. 
| could be diffolved only at the death, or at the com- 

mand of the King. By partieular acts made in lre- 
land the ſtatutes then in force in England were 
adopted, and deeiſions in common law have been 
taken as precedents; fo- that the laws of the two 
countries are nearly the fame, Some difference 
however obtains, particularly in reſpect of the fair 
ſex, who are ſtill protected tefs by the Iriſh than 
the Engliſh laws in caſes of ſeduction. Yet what 


can be more evident, than that the firſt fault of a = 


ſeduced female has the moſt rightfu} claim to the 
protection of the laws? *'becauſe' it is incumbent - 
on her ſeducer to repair the injury done by him; 
becaufe weakneſs has a right 70 indulgence; W 
cauſe the concealing of her pregnancy may endang- 
er her life; becauſe the declaring of her condition 

deſtroys der reputation; and becauſe the difficul- 
ty of providing for her infant is a great addi. 
tonal misfortune 5. „ But thoſe laws, which give 


t tal conan with kite that out of its three hundred | 
members of the Houſe of Commons only ſeventy-two aro return. 
ed by the free election of the people; for, fifty-three Peers no- 
minate a hundred and twenty-four members and influence ten, 
and fifty-two Commoners nominate ninety-one, and influence 
three: Yet while I think that without a reform of parliament i in 
Britain the conſtitution muſt fall, in Ireland 1 know not how 
ſuch a reform is practicable; the ſtate of the latter country being 
| widely different from that of the former. | 
Comment on the Treatiſe on Crimes of the Marquis of 


Beecaria of Milan. 
no 
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a 0 protection to a wretched. female; afford' her at 


the ſame time no mercy. She is doomed to be 


burned alive, if ſhe be convicted of killing her in- 


— Y 


fant for the concealment of her ſhamę though the 


grounds of conviction may be very dubious, and 


are often in fact unreal; for, beſide other circum- 


ſtances, a child may be dead: born, when the mother 


endeavours to deliver herſelf in privacy without aſ- 


ſiſtance, and what ſhe had intended to conceal. from 


the public, if alive, ſhe would be equally ſolicitous 
| to remove from their inſped ion when dead. 
Revenue. 


The annual revenue ariſing to the King from this 


iſland amounts to above two millions of Britiſh 
pounds, which, though felt ſeverely. enough. by the 


poorer part of the community, is but little in com- 


pariſon of what the country might eaſily afford, if 
its commerce had been always equally encouraged 


as that of Britain, and if the men of landed pro- 


perty had been obliged, as in that kingdom, to con- 


Forces. 
. 


Knights. 


Religion. 


tribute to the public ſupport. Ireland poſſeſſes no 
naval force, except what belongs to her in common 
with the reſt of the Britiſh empire. The army ſta- 
tioned for the defence of the iſland may commonly 
amount to about twelve thouſand, beſide lixteen 
thouſand militia. - 

An order of knighthood was inflitured for Ire- 
land in the year 1783, called the Order of Saint 
Patrick, conſiſting of a ſovereign and fifteen knights- 
companions, whoſe grand maſter is the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. | | bo One, 
Saint Patrick is reported to have been the great 
gpoſtle of Ireland, Druidiſm appears to have been 

- the. 


the . of a ancient unn te a | 
the Britons; and Chriſtianity, is ſaid t haue bęen 
planted among them before the middle of the fifth 
century, firſt by ſome inferior miſſioners, and laſtly | 
by Saint Patrick, who is reported to have cammeꝑc- 
ed this great work in the year 432. "However well 
or ill founded this account may be ||, we have rea- 
ſon to belieye that Paganiſm. was not eradicated, - | 
nor, - conſequently, Chriſtianity uniyerſally embrac- 
ed by the Iriſh till abqut the beginning of the ſeventh 
century“, After this, as has been. already obſerv- 
ed, r, became famous for ſanctity. and learn- 
ing; but the celibacy of the clergy and conformity 
with the church of Rome were not eſtabliſhed in it, 
as all who are acquainted: with; the ſubject know ber 
yonud a doubt, till after the middle of the twelfth 
” enter The Daniſh u gologaſts in Leland, who were 


ll The hay of Saint Patrick | is repdered: extremely Saks. 
. ful, if not evidently fabulous, by the followin conliderations, 
1. In the barbarous ages of Chr iſtianity each country feigned 
and adopted a iutelary ſaint. 2. Baint Patrick is mentioned in 
no authentic record written in the fifth, Gxth, ſeventh; ar eighth, 
centuries,” or in any time ee the ſpace of four hundred years 
eccleſiaſtical writers Io yr in that time, "who would not ave 
ſuffered him to paſs unnoticed if they had known any ſuch Hint. 
3. An apoſtle from Rome would doubtleſs have eſtabliſhed in 
his churches planted in Ireland a conformity with that of Rome 
but the Iriſh churches differed widely from the Romiſh, much 
more nearly reſembled the Greek, and acknowledged no ſupte- 
wacy in the Pope till the twelfth century. 4 e s An- 
tiquities, p. 362—378. 5 | | 
7 Campbell, . 99. 
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not converted from Paganiſm defore the beginning 


of the eleventh century, appear to have been more 
amenable to the Roman church, the cauſe of which 


may probably have been their connexion with the 


Danes of Englayd who! were wi rms ar 2 
that fee. 7 | 


The Pope's dichopiry 1 was never folowndy: wow | 
nized in Ireland before the year 1152, when Pope- 


| Eugenius deputed Cardinal Papiron his Legate to 


this country, who held a council at Kells in the 


county of Meath, and conferred four palls on the 
four archbiſhops : and yet, even after this event, 


the churches' of Ireland had neither conformity 
with the churches of Rome, nor uniformity among 
themſelves; © almoſt every dioceſe having a differ- 


ent liturgy, end even particular churches having 


particular rites, modes, and offices of public devo-. 

tion. It was reſerved for Henry Plantagenet to eſ- 
tabliſh a perfect uniformity +.” This he accom- 
pliſhed in his Iriſh expedition in the year 1171, 
wherein, though he greatly failed of reducing: the 
country under the temporal ſubjection of the Eng- 
liſh crown, he ſo riveted the fetters of Papal ie) 
macy on the church of Ireland, that even to this 
day it retains a hold with the majority of the Iriſh, 


perhaps more firm than with any other natien in the | 
world. 


Since the time of this erclebaltical conquelt of 
Henry the Second, the church of Ireland has ac- 
e the church of England i in its revolutions; ; 


1 Campbell, p. 97 


but 
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otution'of the” church dias affett 
ah of W great body öf the people; kite defcen- 
dents of the ancient! kk; and thoſe alfy of the "ot 
: Engliſti coloniſts, immoy3bly. adhering to the ſpi- 
ritual ſlavery of the Romin Nr. That the reform. 
tion of religion, which in the ff ixteench” century 
gained a multitude of Aprolehpte⸗ in ottier” parts © 


r * 


Europe, made no impreſſien on the 'Trith, Was the 5 


natural eonſequence of the place which they held'in 
the ſcale of civilization, and their political 8 5 5 
ſtances. © © As the rudeneſs and ignorance of the 
Iriſh was extreme, they were funk beneath” the reach 
of that curiofity and love of novelty, by which 
every other people in Europe had been ſeized 


the beginning of that century, and which had en- 


gaged them in innovations and religious dilputes, 


with which they were {till fo violently agitated. 


The ancient ſuperſtition, the practices and obſer- 
vances of their fathers, mingled and polluted vith 
many wild opinions, {tilt maintained an unſhaken 


empire over them; and the example alone of the. 


Engliſh was ſafficient to render the reformation 
e to the prejudiced and diſcontented friſ f.” 
As the ignorance and barbariſm of the Irifh pre. 
cluded the admiffion of the reformed doctrines 
at firſt, ſo afterwards were they rendered impreg- 
nable to all conviction by the agency of numerous 
emiſſaries, induſtriouſly, from political motives, edu- 
_ cated for that purpoſe in foreign ſeminaries, and 
Far into Ireland.” Theſe were  inflrage? to labor = - 


— 


þ 


4 Hume 8 „be of Britain. 
every 
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every artifice to into the breaſts of the Catho- 
lics the moſt rancorous malevolence poſſible againſt 


1 thoſe who were denominated Heretics; the fruits 


of which diabolical perverfion of religion were ful 
ly diſplayed in the maſſacre af 1641. Too promo- 


tive of the views of foreign potgntates inimical to, 


Britain were ſtupidly and ynintentionally ſome. acts 
of the legiſlature, which, by laying unneceſſary re- 
ſtraints on the Catholics, and denying . them the 
means of rational education at home, confirmed 


their averſion to a Proteſtant government, and con- 


Church 


ec.ſtabliſh- 
ment. 


| thouſand 


tributed largely to perpetuate their ignorance and 
conſequent bigotry. Theſe reſtrictions have, after 
ſome previous relaxations, been happily removed 
in the year 1793; and I haye little doubt that the 
Catholics of the next generation will be tod enligh- 


tened to be any longer the dupes of foreign artifice, 


and not to ſee whers hes the real intereſt of their 
country. | 
The eſtabliſhed e of 1 is the fame | 
with that of the church of England ; but its profeſ⸗- 
ſors are comparatively few; about three fourths of 
the whole Iriſh nation being Catholics. The Pro- 
teſtants are far more numerous in the northern 


counties than elſewhere, and, next to them, in ſome 


of the eaſtern, particularly thoſe of Wexford and 
Wicklow. The eſtabliſhed church is graced with a 
ſ plendid hierarchy, the annual revenues of whoſe 
ſees taken together amount to at leaſt ſeventy-four 
nds... he firſt preachers of Chriſ- 
tianity in Ireland eſtabliſhed a great number of bi- 
ſhoprics, which gradually coaleſced into the thirty- 


two 
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| But When! th country bebe pri Ee and de- 
populated by the perpetual feuds and frequent civil 
wars with which it was deſolated for ages, it Was 
found neceſſary at different periods t6-unite ſome 
of the pooreſt of theſe ſees,” in Lende that the biſhops 
might have a competence to ſupport the dignity and 
hoſpitality incumbent on their high ſtation: and 
hence it comes that there are only twenty-two pre- 
worth in the chureh of Ireland, twenty ſees being 
united under ten biſhops. Theſe cauſes having had 
8 the fame operation with reſpect to pariſhes, the 
two thouſand four hundred and thirty-eight pariſhes | 
form net quite twelve hundred benefices; many 
having been conſolidated by the Privy Council from 
time to time under the authority of an act of par- 
liament; and many others, though but Epiſcopally 
united, having er- were . as one Wing - 
time out of min. 
This kingdom is Aivided, ecctetatically: as well” 
as civilly, into four "provinces; but the civil and 
eccleſiaſtical boundaries are far from "coinciding. 
An archbiſhop preſides over each. The feven bi- 
ſhops of the northern province are ſuffragans to the 
Archbiſhop of Armagh, who is Lord;Primate and 
Metropolitan of all Ireland. The Archbiſhop 'of 
Dublin is Lord Primate of Ireland, and | has three 
ſuffragan biſhops i in the eaſtern province. The ſou- 
thern province with its five ſuffragans is under the 
juriſdiction of the Archbiſhop of Caſhel, Lord Pri- 
mate LIE 3 and the Archbiſhop of Tuam, 
AY 
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| biſhope af the weſtern provm 
deanries in this kingdom, is thirty-threes, and of 
atch-deaco 


of the church of Ireland, which is in moſt. things 
conformable. to that of England, differing with re» 
- ſped to viſitations : for, in Ireland the biſhops hold 


his ſuffragans every third year 5. The, churches 
of the kingdom amount to thouſand. and one or 
two over; the glebe-houſes, whole number is on the 
_ encreaſe;; to above three hundred and fifty. Above 
three hundred and ſixty of the benefices are deſti- 
tute of glehe; and two-ſeyenths of the tythes of the 
whole kingdom. are UDPTOPrintes e or the Pr Ope fy, of 
laymen || 
Thees e 7 the . 2 88 eſtabliſhed 
church of all ranks taken together can hardly ex- 
ceed two thouſand. The benefices of the unmitred 


are even below that value. The collective yearly 


to clergymen, may amount to between ſeven and 
eight hundred thouſand pounds. The ſtated ſalary 


more : ſome have even leſs; and bat has with 


„ s 1 b. 104. | 205.” 
I. 2 p- 1 — 


Lord Primate of Connaught, preſides over this t three 
vince... The number of 


eaconries thirty-four: hut the arehdeacons 
bave not a. viſitorial juriſdiction; the government 


each a viſitation annually, and the die viſits 


* 


clergy vary in value from about fifteen or ſixteen © 
hundred to one hundred pounds annually. A few 


revenues of all the unmitred clergy, including the : 
tythes of impropriate livings, which ought'to belong 


of a curate; is. fifty pounds: very few, curates have 


truth 


ane e uaine. 


fully able to the Iriſh, who are almoſt all ſons 
of. gentlemen, liberally educated ; that many a man, 
Whoſe E erudition, and urban: would have 

high. wee hi and respect, bas died ynpoticed. and 
unknown in the function of a. cure, after a life f 
labor, born. and. eee. e can a OP | 
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| * rs almoſt Yin Ende Fay grout 
number of unprovided clergy bequeathed to him by 
his predeceſſors, / that more than to 4PÞPly, a partia 
remedy to the evil is beyond his power. diet © 
The King is the head of the Iriſh, in the 8 
manner as of the South - Britiſſi church, and has not 
only all the biſhoprics in his abſolute donation, but 
alfo many other eccleſiaſtical benefices. For the 
names of the biſhoprics, their revenues, and other 
particulars, ſee the tables at the end of this volume. 
The biſhops take place according to the date of 
| their conſecration, except. that the biſhop-of Meath 
has precedence of all the Iriſh biſhops, and the 
ſecond place is held by the biſhop of Kildare, who is 
alſo always Dean of Chriſt's-churchin Dublin, The 
dioceſe” of Meath has a ſingular conſtitution, bein 
| deſtitute of a Dean and Chapter, the want . 
8 ſupplied by a Synod, of which every incumbent i 16 
a member, and the archdeacon preſident. 


truth hos laid of the South-Britiſh clergy, is more 


How much or how little the ſplendid eccleſiaſtical Litera- 
eſtabliſhment of Ireland may have ſerved to excite ture. 


the literary genius of i its inhabitants, 1 muſt not pre- 
tend to determine: but certain it is that, though 
n this 
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' this country has produced ſome relpccts 


"hv 


u few of even eminent merit, and can perhaps*) 

- boilſt of à more learned body of clergy colledvely 
conſidered than any other: cou intry of Eope⸗ "yet 
the Lriſi nation has by no meatts hitherto made à 
conſpicudus figure in the litetary world. Lari 
| ing is cultivated in the nobleſt manner in the prime 


ſeminary of tlie kingdom, the Univerſity of Dub- 


lin; but the foſtering ſun of favor is moſtly want. 
ing, and the plants, however vigorous, 0 can ſeldom 


attain maturity. A brighter period, however, ſeems 


to be faſt approaching, anl the nation i in this, as in 
other reſpects, is rouſing itſelf from that ſtate of tor. 


por in which it has ſo long: languiſhed. | But much, 

very much, are the majority of the lower claſſes of 
rt unfurniſhed with en a ae 8 and 
——— defective i in his repeck, meh 
chat, without regard to the variety of che talents 


and deſtinations of the learners, they all alike ſpend 


cheir e _— in the b e nd dead lan. 


: ns © £14 
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In a/ certain eriedieil abend 0 number of readers, 
or aſe who purchaſe books for intellectual amuſement, | in the 


Britiſh iſlands is ſtated in this proportion; thirteen in Southe 


Britain, ſix in North-Britain, and one in Ireland. 1 fear the 
calculation is too near the truth. 14 am aſhamed of” the gr ols 


© barbariſm' of great numbers of my countrymen, many a ode of 


N 


whom ſpends thouſands. of pounds in beſlial gratifications, who 


2 1 e not part with even five ſhillings for a book. Many in- 
ſtances indeed of another taſte are found; otherwiſe: what a 


ſcene of brutality would Ireland be! But the number, of theſe 
is tov ſmall to give any encouragement t to literature. 


* 1 A 


| guages 


- » 4. 


an n heed 


to vaſtly more, uſeful purpoſes. 1 


Literature, though elſewhere i in general, in | this Fave] 
kingdom deſtitute of encouragement, is amply, yet ty. 


not even there ſo extenſively as we ſhould wiſh, ſup- 


ported with endowments within the walls of the 
Univerſity of Dublin, the only univerſity i in Ireland, 
conſiſting of one college which bears the name of 5 
Trinity. This college, founded by. Elizabeth, an. 


the year 1592, but ſince that time new-modelled, 


is, as a corporation which returns members to par- 


liament, compoſed of a Provoſt, ſeven Senior Fel- 


lows, fifteen Junior Fellows, and ſeventy inferior 


members ſtiled Scholars of the Houſe. The annual 


revenue of the provoſt is between two and three 
thouſand pounds, and that of a ſenior fellow ſix or 
ſeven hundred. 1 he ſalary of a junior fellow is 


leſs than a hundrec pounds, but he may ſometimes 
gain five or ſix hundred by pupils. Vacant fellow- 


ſhips are filled by election, after a trial of abilities 
and learning by a public examination of the candi- 


dates, more ſevere than any elſewhere ever known. 
The. courſe of reading in which they are examined 
is ſo extenſive and ſo judiciouſly planned, that the 
mind has thereby an opportunity of making an am- 
ple eſſay of its powers in every direction, and of 
purſuing with all advantage whatever it may after- 
wards chooſe for the more immediate object of i its 
attention and ſtudy. 


The ſtudents and other members of the college, | 


who, all taken together, amount to near a thouſand 
Vol. III. = RE © epi in 


ges by which means great numbers 1 loſe 
that labor and time which might. have been en 
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Inhabi- 


tants. 
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in number, wear black gowns as an acadetiea 
uniform. Many of them are e e with 
lodging in the commodious and beautiful buildings 
of the univerſity; many lodge in the city, and ſome 


remain moſt of the year in the country. I am very 


ſorry to have to ſay that this capital univerſity, 
dignified with a noble plan of education, and nobly 


endowed, labours under ſome radical defects in the 
dTonſtitution of its government, which in ſome de- 


gree poiſon this grand fountain of literature, and 
conſequently call aloud to the legiſlature for a re- 
form. 

From the hiſtory of this iſland it is evident that 
the Iriſh, like other nations of Europe, are a hete- 


rogeneous people, compoſed of Celtic and various . 


Teutonic, Scythic, or Gothic tribes. For the ſake 


of perſpicuity it may be neceſſary to diſtinguiſh 


them into two claſſes, the old Iriſh and the Modern. 
By the modern Iriſh are here meint the deſcendants 
of thoſe Britiſh coloniſts who ſettled i in Ireland ſince 
the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth, when the refor- 
mation received its eſtabliſhment in Britain. Theſe 
are almoſt all Proteſtants, and reſemble the Britiſh 


people from whom they are deſcended, in perſons, 


apparel, and moſt of their cuſtoms. They dwell 
protaiſcuouſly with the old Iriſh in moſt parts of 
the kingdom, but by far the greater number are in 
the northern counties, They are numerous alſo, 
but in a leſs degree, in ſome of the eaſtern, parti- 
cularly the counties of Wexford and Wicklow. By 
much the greater part of the modern Iriſh in the 
north are the offspring of Lowland Scots; but many 
| are 


1-11 eee , Ba De 


are alſo of Engliſh extraction, particularly in the 
eounties of Derry and Armagh. Thoſe too of this 
claſs who ae the eaſt are moſtly of Engliſh 


origin. 
Under the appellation of Old Iridh are compre- 


hended not only the deſcendants of the ancient 
Celtic tribes, and thoſe of the Teutonic race, who 
under the denominations of Firbolgs, Danaans, Nor- 
mans, Oſtmen, and other names, fixed- themſelves 
at different periods on the coaſts, but alſo thoſe of . 
the Welch, Engliſh, and other Britiſh emigrants, 
who planted themſelves in Ireland before the refor- | 


mation. Moſt of theſe are Catholics ; ſo that the 


two claſſes might almoſt be diſtinguiſhed by the de- 


nominations of Catholics and Proteſtants. 


From the various origin of the people here deno- 
minated Old Iriſh ſome variety is to be expected i in 


their perſonal traits, though the different tribes have 


been mingled ſome centuries. Thoſe who inhabit 


the ſouth and the weſt ſeem to be chiefly the de- 
ſcendants of the ancient Celtic tribes. Among them 
prevails, more than among the reſt of the Iriſh, black 
lank hair, dark eyes, and a thin male. Many of 


them have alſo an oval viſage and grave aſpect. In 


the eaſt and north this claſs of people have doubt- 


leſs a greater mixture of Teutonic blood. In theſe 


parts of Ireland the characteriſtics above-deſcribed 


are not predominant. In ſome, as in the counties 

of Meath and Louth, a contrary configuration takes 
place, a ſquat body, thick limbs, and a broad vif- 
age. In ſome of the eaſtern parts a great mixture 


of TENT blood 1s obſervable, as in the county of 
8 * 2 Wexford 
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Wexford and the neighbouring territories, whefe 
great numbers, who conſider themſelves the deſcen- 


dants of the ancient Iriſh, have Engliſh names, and 


reſemble the Engliſh in their perſons. Many others, 
who have Iriſh names, diſplay the ſame reſemblance 
from a participation of Engliſh blood. 

, The Iriſh of all claſſes colleQively taken are va- 


rlous in ſtature, but are ſuppoſed to be in general 


ſomewhat lower than the Engliſh. The common 
people are generally muſcular, hardy, robuſt, and 
of great agility. Their complexions are fair and 
clear, excepting the tarniſh of the laboring ranks 
occaſioned by ſmoke and dirt the conſequence of 
poverty +. This poverty, which. ſo depreſſes the 
common people of Ireland, is leſs ſevere in the eaſt, 


and in the northern manufacturing counties, than 


in other parts. They univerſally uſe the Engliſh 
dreſs, excepting a few trifling differences among the 
old Iriſh, and by no means univerſal even among 
them. One of theſe is the Kirch or Kercher, which 
is a . of linen worn by the women; FRO on 


+ The Author of the Philoſophical Survey of the South of 
Ireland, obſerving the ſplendor of the great and the ſordid penu- 
ry of the low, conceived the juſt picture of the Iriſh nation to be 
that of a woman of exquiſite beauty, her head and neck richly 
attired ; her bofom full, but meanly dreſſed ; and her lower parts 
emaciated with all the ſymptoms of ſqualor and indigent ſloth. 
But the people of the northern manufacturing counties muſt be 
in ſome meaſure exempt from this repreſentation; for, few peo- 
ple of their rank make ſo decent a figure as the working people 
of theſe counties, on Sundays, and other” times when they ap- 
pear dreſſed. 


@ 
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the head and falling down a little way dated 1 ; 


Another is the brogue worn by both fexes, which 


is a rude kind of ſhoe without a heel, occaſionally 


ſtuffed in part with ſtraw. A third is a kind of 


cloak, or long outſide coat, of dark frize, uſed by 
the peaſants of the ſouth and weſt. In fact the 
common people in general, eſpecially toward the 0 
ſouth, have the abſurd cuſtom of carrying, even in 
the hotteſt and drieſt weather, a great heavy out- 
| ſide coat over their other clothes. The females alſo | 
in hot and cold, dry and wet weather indifferently, 
cover themſelves, when they go from nn e 


a great cloth cloak moſtly red. 


The Engliſh language, but with a different tone Lan- 
of voice, and a different pronunciation of the two guage. 


firſt vowels f, is ſpoken 'by all in Ireland who rank 
in any degree. above the vulgar. It is the only lan- 
guage of the modern Iriſh, and of great numbers 
alſo of the old Iriſh in the north and eaſt ; but moſt 
of the latter claſs can converſe in both the Engliſh 


and Iriſh tongues ; and ſome in the ſouth and weſt | 


can ſpeak only Iriſh. This ancient dialect of the 


Celtic falls faſt into diſuſe; great numbers of the 
preſent generation, whole parents converſed in this 
language, being totally unacquainted with it. Both 
languages vary in dialect in the different parts of 


the iſland. The Engliſh tongue of the northern 
counties partakes more or leſs of the dialect of the 


i Some people, who affect the South- Britiſh pronunciation 
without knowing t the rules, render themſelves ridiculous by pro- 
nouncing hat and hand —het and hand; table and Rable—tceble 
and ſteeble, Ke. by 


Lowland 
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 . Lowland Scots. In the ſouth and welt it is pro- 
nounced with a tone HP; areas, called a 
9 Brogue. | | 
Food. Ibe gentry of Itchnd uſe the ſame kind of food 
as thoſe of England, but are generally much leſs 
addicted to frequent or exceſſive eating. The pea- 
ſantry chiefly ſubſiſt on potatoes and oatmeal. The 
latter, baked into broad cakes, or boiled into ſtir- 
about, as in the Scottiſh and northern Engliſh coun- 
ties, is more uſed in the northern parts of Ireland 
than in the ſouthern, where potatoes conſtitute the 
great ſupport of life. Butchers-meat is but little 
within the reach of the Iriſh peaſants, eſpecially in 
the weſt and ſouth, where they commonly taſte it 
only twice in the year, at Chriſtmas and Eaſter, at 
which times they conſider it as an indiſpenſable ar- 
ticle, and muſt procure it if poſſible. The reſt of 
the year they content themſelves with potatoes, re- 
liſhed with herrings or buttermilk, or even ſome- 
times merely ſeaſoned with ſalt, when nothing bet- 
ter is procurable. What agricultural work theſe 
poor people perform on their ſlender diet, is really 
ſurprifing ; as alſo what rents they pay, without 
capital, by force of laborious diligence and exceſſive 
parſimony, from farms on which Engliſh tenants 
with capital, if they were obliged to pay as much, 
would break, or ſtarve, or both. 
| Manners. Hoſpitality is aſcribable to the Iriſh of all ranks, 
1 and drunkenneſs is with too much juſtice chargeable 
on the nation; but this brutal and ſtupid vice, ſo 
degrading to human nature, ſo characteriſtic of bar- 
bariſm, and lo noxious to octetys as well as ſub- 
| verſive 


3 IRELAND. 


and i is more declining, among the gentry as eivili- 


zation advances. Unfortunately drunkenneſs pre- 3 


vails highly ſtill among the common people, en- 


couraged, to the prodigious detriment of health and 
morals, by the abundance of whiſkey diſtilled in the 


| Kingdom. The legiſlature is ſuppoſed to be able 
in great meaſure to correct this lamentable abuſe, 
by the diſcouragement of this fiery ſpirit and the 


| favoring of brewed liquor; but this might occaſion. 


ſome inconvenience with reſpe& to the revenue; 
and ſome may think, though none will ſay, what 


are the health and morals of the people in 8555 


riſon of this? 


The old Iriſh retain ſome ancient cuſtoms, One | 
of theſe, which is alſo found to prevail in ſeveral ” 


other parts of the world, and is gradually falling 
into diſuſe in Ireland, is that of employing female 
mourners, who attend the bodies of the deceaſed 
with a very loud funereal howl, varied with doleful 


modulations, and, to ſuch as have been carly ac- 


cuſtomed to hear it, not at all diſagreeable. A 
woman commonly preſides over the chorus, who, 
during the intervals between the ululations, utters 


a kind of extemporaneous verſes, or ſentences, in _ 
| praiſe of the dead. This ancient howl, called by 


ſome the Iriſh cry, and by the old natives the Ulla- 
goan, reſembling 1 in ſound the Ololuzo of the an- 
cient Grecians, is varied in the different parts of 
the country, and is not always accompanied with 
verſes or ſentences, 


Engliſh 
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"Engliſh manners and ideas are continually gain⸗ 
ing ground among the Iriſh. The nobility differ 
ſcarcely at all, and the gentry very little, from thoſe 
of South-Britain ; but the gentry, though they are 
gradually improving, are ſtill inferior in frugality 
to the Engliſh, and more addicted to duelling and 
other irregularities. They are not in the leaſt ſurpaſ- 
fed by their Engliſh neighbours i in their fondneſs, 
or at leaſt an affectation of it, for hunting, cock- 
fighting, and horſe- racing. Numbers of gentlemen, 
and many alſo who can hardly be accounted of that 
rank, often from a ridiculous affectation of appear - 
ing great in this barbaric manner, encumber their 
tamilies, and peſter their neighbours, with hunters 
and packs of hounds, when all around them well 
know that their fortunes are ill adapted to ſuch uſe- 
leſs expence, and that their families require atten- 
tions | of another kind 7 8 


7 Doftor Cnet in his Employ ment for the people of Ire 
land, a work which was not publiſhed until I had written this 
account of Ireland, thus ſpeaks of the country gentlemen.— 
«© Their huſbandry differs little from that of the cottagers who 
ſurround them: their profits, inſtead of being ſo uſefully employ- 
ed, are expended i in idle diſſipation and extravagance. 'The yell 
of a pack of ſtarving beagles is more pleaſing to their ears than 
the ſong of the ploughman : The ſight of their fellow-ſportſmen, 


drenched to inſenſibility in Mikey; more pleaſing to their eyes 


than luxuriant crops and well cultivated fields. They are the 
claſs among whom what remains of the ferocious ſpirit of drink- 
ing, which formerly diſgraced the kingdom, is ſtill to be 
found: they are thoſe from whom principally emanate all the 
bad conſequences we have already aſcribed 'to oppreſſion, diſſipa- | 
tion, extravagance, and pernicious example.” p. 237. 


1 he 


\ 


dered oy chele people as by their hounds, though 
very lit 


Flying for hours together before a whole multitude 
of its deſtroyers, having its ears pierced and i its heart 
diſtracted with the war-hoop of theſe ſavage pur- 
ſuers with the certainty that a painful death awaits 


it, exhauſted with fatigue, incapable of proceeding, 
yet not daring 1 to ſtop, convulſed in every fibre, and 


ſinking under the terror of inſtant deſtruction, it is 
at length ſeized by its purſuers with ſavage exulta- 
tion .“ American favages have ſometimes taken 


Britons i in war.and tortured them to death : for ſuch 


atrocities words are wanting to expreſs our horror: 


yet where is the difference: ? The venatic American 


is incited by a thirſt of vengeance againſt a formi- 
dable enemy : the venatic Briton by a mere motive 


of amuſement or vanity againſt a moſt harmleſs ani- 


m al. 


As numbers of the gentry, and thoſe who imitate 


them in their defects, find ſuch entertainment in 
the ſufferings of the timid hare and deer; ſo the 
vulgar are not leſs delighted by an irvathilial of 


the ſame kind, the torturing of the bull, that noble 
animal by which ſo many ſervices are rendered to 
mankind, and which, in retribution, is expoſed to | 


be torn and worried in a horrible manner by dogs, 
amid the ſavage rejoicings of brutal ſpectators, who 


| Groenvelt's Letters on France and England. 


view 


The cruelty of this amg ment! is as little confi- 


tle reflection ſuffices | to convince us that © it 
= hardly poſſible to conceive any greater agony than 
that which is endured by a hare during a long chaſe. 
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view the woful ſpectacle as a capital piece of ſport. 
But the Iriſh are not alone to be ſtigmatized for 


cruelty to animals: they exceed not in this their 


Engliſh neighbours, and bear but a portion of that 


barbariſm, which, notwithſtanding ſtrong. partial 


illuminations continually burſting more and more 


through the gloom, {till envelopes in a conſiderable 
degree the moſt refined nations of the world. 

The lower kind of Iriſh gentry have commonly 
a better addreſs, and more urbanity of demeanor, 
than thoſe of ſimilar fortune among the Engliſh. 
The ſhopkeepers and others of the mercantile pro- 


feſſion, particularly the citizens of Dublin, poſſeſs 
the ſame ſuperiority over their Engliſh compeers ; 
but are inferior in what is mote eſſential to their 
_ buſineſs, frugality and attention. Iam ſorry to have 
to obſerve that not only the Iriſh gentry, but even 


the nobility, who ought Jurely | to have a proper re- 
ſpect to their own conſequence, are apt to be in- 
fluenced, even to a moſt ſervile minuteneſs, in their 

modes of dreſs and living, (of which an extraordi- 
nary inſtance took place fome years ago,) by the ex- 


ample of a Lord Lieutenant; who is plainly no more 


than a nobleman like one of themſelves, appointed 
for a time to the diſcharge of an N and lu- 


 crative oſlice. 


Some difference of manners is e in the 
Old Iriſh, or rather Roman Catholic, gentry and 
mer ae people, from thoſe of a ſimilar ſituation 
among the modern Iriſh Proteſtants. But as a more 
equal participation of rights is happily now admit- 
ted, and conſequently a more nnn intercourſe 

| 1s 


- 


is to be expected, we may hope to ſee all diſtinc- 
tions daily to diminiſh, The Catholic gentry, part- 
ly from old feudal notions,. and partly from the in- 
tercourſe, which, before the French revolution, 
they had with France, where many of them receiv- 
ed their education, have as yet in general a greater 

degree of anceſtorial pride, and are more apt to af. 

fe& an external poliſh of manners; while mercan- 
tile people of this perſuaſion, who by fortune or 

ſituation have not had an opportunity of a polite in- 
tercourſe, are inferior in urbanity, and ſuperior in 
frugality, to their equals among the Proteſtants. - 

The common people of Ireland, and in general 
all who are below. the rank of gentry, differ conſi- 

derably from the Engliſh, and ſtill more among 
themſelves. The main difference in the latter re- 
ſpect is marked, on one fide, in the deſcendants of 

the ancient Celts who inhabit the ſouth and weſt, 
and, on the other, in the progeny of the Lowland- 
Scots who dwell in the north. The reſt of the nation 
partake in intermediate degrees of the characters of 
both, but a great majority approximate to that of 

the former. 
The deſcendants of the Celts, who :nhable the 
ſouth and weſt of Ireland, have in their compoſi- 
tion an uncommon ſhare of vivacity ; but have lit- 
5 tle of that alertneſs in buſineſs, which the Engliſh, 
who are a much more phlegmatic people, com- 
| monly diſplay ; for they are of a lounging diſpoſi- 
tion, averſe from induſtrious application, and lazy 
in work; but in plays and mirthful paſtimes their 
E ſpirits riſe with ſuch violent evullitions, as even ex- 
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treme penury cannot repreſs. For their want of 


induſtry, however, they are not to be blamed, for 
doubtleſs nothing but adequate encouragement is 
wanting to render them as induſtrious as any other 
people . They are warm in their affections and 
vindictive; fond of ſociety and extremely hoſpi- 
table. Even the loweſt vulgar have a kind of na- 
tural politeneſs, a courteous civility of demeanor, 
and a prompt elocution, with little idea of baſhful- 
neſs. They are loquacious and extremely inquiſi- 
tive about news, being indued with an ample por- 
tion of idle curioſity. Lf 

Having been at no very diſtant period accuſtom- | 
ed to a kind of feudal tyranny under their land- 
lords, they are reſpectful, ſupple, and prone to adu- 
lation toward their ſuperiors. They have à high re- 
ſpect for anceſtry, and high, but erroneous notions 
of honor: for inſtance, they, account it baſe to be. 


- What incentives they may hare to duften, he e may 
judge from the following picture drawn by Doctor Crumpe, a 
picture indeed ſtill oftener preſented in the weſtern parts of the 
iſland, where he lives, than in the eaſtern where I happen to 
dwell. “ Behold the Iriſh huſbandman fally forth to his work, 
barefoot and covered with rags : behold his ruinous hovel built of 
mud, covered with weeds, and pervious to every ſhower that falls 
aud every pinching gale that blows. Behold him ſeated, after 
a hard day's labor, by a hre gleaned, perhaps, from the furze- 
break that overſpreads his lands, involved in imoke, ſurrounded 
by a naked offspring, and ſharing among them his dry and ſcanty 
meal. Look at his farm; a car thrown acroſs a gap protects, 


in place of gates, the ſuperior verdure of ſome reſerved paſture ; 


at which his lean horſe, if ſuch he poſſeſs, or in. cow, caſts 
a hungry and n eye.“ p. 225. 


tray 


1 E A N 


| tray the lurking place of a criminal who dilturbs 


the peace of ſociety, but not diſhonorable to plunder 


the unhappy crew of a wrecked veſſel. They have 
a propenſity to oppoſe the execution of the laws; 
are great bigots in religion, very ſuperſtitious +, and 


are exceſſively addicted to lying and ſwearing. They 


are alſo addicted to drunkenneſs and quarrels; fre- 


quently fighting in large parties, at fairs and other 
places of public meeting, with deſperate fury; and 
are perhaps of all people the moſt dexterous and 


formidable in the uſe of the cudgel, which is their 
uſual weapon on ſuch occaſions. I am happy, how- 


ever, to obſerve that this deteſtable cuſtom of mu- 
tual battery has much declined within my own me- 
mory, and that quarrels and broken heads, though 


{till too frequent, are much leſs ſo than formerly. 


The offspring of the Lowland-Scots, who reſide 


in the north of this iſland, differ widely in many re- 


ſpects from the character above deſcribed, and are 


to be regarded as a moſt valuable part of the com- 


munity 3 ; but their value is to be eſtimated, as that 
of ore is by miners, not by the ſplendor, but the 


weight J. Habituated to the auſtere diſcipline of 


1 Inſtances of the ſuperſtit ion of theſe poor people are innu- 
merable. 1 ſhall mention one which has happened in my neigh- 
bourhood. In the church yard of Ferns the earth which reſts 


on the coffin of a deceaſed prieſt, who, when alive, had partaken 


more of the jolly Combibo than the Saint, is ſuppoſed to have 


been ſo ſanctified by i its holy depoſitum, as to cure all diſeaſes, and 


is given boiled in milk to various patients, inſomuch that all the 
earth which lay above the level of the ground, has been remov- 
ed, and a conſiderable hollow formed in the grave. 

+ See Hamilton's Letters on the coaſt of Antrim, whoſe ob- 
ſervations coincide with my own. 
| | the 
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the Preſbyterian church, and the bold idea of rights 
and priviteges which ſeems hardly ſeparable-from 
it, they are rigid in their manners, blunt and ſome- 
what ungracious in their demeanor, and ſome- 
times apt to be litigious. They are acute, but not 

fraudulent in their dealings. They hold ſwearing, 
ſports on Sundays, and other ſuch levities, in abhor- 
rence. They are induſtrious ; have much plain ho- 
neſty, and not 2 little of what may be termed ſub- 
A civility nene by courteſy. 
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IRISH COASTS, 


THOUGH numerous, are ſo ſmall as to merit 
very little notice. Moſt of thoſe, which can from 
their magnitude claim attention in any degree, lie 
to the welt of Ireland. In the bay of Bantry are 
Whiddy and Beer-iſland. The latter, fix miles 
long, forms with the main land the excellent har- 
bour of Beerhaven. The former leſs in fize, is re- 
markable for large ſheep which it feeds. Valentia, 

on the coaſt of Kerry, five miles long, is tolerably 
cultivated and inhabited; parted from the main 
land 
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land by a channel half a mile broad, through which 
the fea runs like a river, and which conſtitutes a 
fine harbor. The ſouthern Hes of Arran, three in 
number beſide ſome iſlets, lie in the mouth of Gal- 
way-bay. They are very fertile, yielding a ſmall 
kind of oats without any hufk, and are remarkable 


for fine calves. On the coaſt of Mayo is the great 
iſle of Aghill, ten miles in length and of a moun- 
tainous face. On the coaſt of Donegal i is Tory 


ifland, fix miles from the neareſt point of the main 
land, and Arranmore with a cluſter of ſmaller iſles, 


on one of which, called Rutland, a ſmall town has 


been lately built to promote the fiſhery of herrings. 

Perhaps a ſmall iſland on the coaſt of Kerry, nam- 
ed the Great Skelig, ought not to be omitted, ſince, 
with ninety fathoms of ocean cloſe around, it con- 
fiſts of two immenſe pointed rocks of ſo tremendous 


an altitude, that, from the top of the greater, the 
high mountains of the main land appear like low 
houſes overlooked from the war? Hh dome of a cathe - 


| dral. 


of Ireland are moſtly of the ancient Iriſh race and 
of the Roman Catholic religion, very much under 
the dominion of their priefts, and of ſuch honeſty 


and ſimplicity of manners as to require little, if at 
all, the interference of the civil magiſtrate. At 


leaſt this is the caſe in ſeveral, particularly in thoſe 


of Clare and Raghery, whoſe people, when any of 


their community proves an incotrigible offender, 


expel him from their ſociety, and baniſh him to Ire- 


land. As the two ifles of Raghery and Clare are 
7 ; the 
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: Wh extremes of the whole claſs of Iriſh iſlands, 


former being the moſt northern, the latter the moſt | 


| ſouthern, a very brief account may be added 150 
each. 


conſiſts of two peninſylas joined by an iſthmus a 


quarter of a mile over. The. ſouthern part of the 


iſland, which ends in Cape-clare, or leſs properly 
©, Cape-clear, is moſtly a barren rock; but the north 


bas good land, which yields potatoes, barley, and 


wheat, but not enough for the ſupport of the inhabi- 

tants, who conſiſt of about four hundred families, 

and ſeek their ſubſiſtence chiefly by fiſhing 5. 
Raghery, ſevered from the northern coaſt of An- 


trim by a channel three miles broad, in which are 


many contrary currents, is near five miles long, 
three quarters of a mile in breadth, and is bent near 
the middle into an angle, fo as to form a bay on the 
ſouth, oppoſite to the town. of Ballycaſtle on the 


main land. Its chalky cliffs, crowned with brown 


rock, afford to the approaching navigator a very 
curious and pictureſque view. On the weſtern end, 
where it is expoſed to the fury of the prevailing 
wind and ſwell of the ocean, its. cliffs riſe abruptly 
from the water; but in the eaſt it dips to the level 
of the ſea, and vroſents to the eye many curious ar- 
rangements of columnar baſaltes, which abound in 
theſe parts. The inhabitants, conſiſting of a hun- 


dred and fifty families, or twelve N N 


. Smpth's Hiſtory of Cork. 


| -- - ! 
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;- Clare land; nituste ho miles hotbed 1 the 
coaſt of Cork, is about three miles in length, and 
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3 that the prics 
of it oſten pays nearly the rent of the whole iſland, 
which is fix hundred pounds yearly, and in fa - 
vorable ſeaſons Oe ware — to _ Wan 
pee 


THE HEBIUDES, 


0 R Weſtern Scottiſh Iſlands, corruptly termed He · 


brides », lie variouſly ſcattered in that part of the 
Ocean which waſhes the weſtern ſhores of North- 
Britain. Their number is conceived to exceed three 


hundred, but, with the omiſſion of thoſe which are 


quite inconſiderable, it may be reduced to between 
thirty and forty. The area of the whole may con- 
| tain two millions of Engliſh acres. They are uni- 


verſally, excepting a few ſmall copſes, deſtitute of 
trees, though, from the timber lying beneath the 


ſurface of their bogs, it is evident that they former- 


ly abounded in wood. They are generally rough 


woith hills or with rocks, and in ſome are high and 
_ craggy mountains, « on which * ſtorms burſt 


See Hamilton's Letters« on the coult © of Antrim, 

* /The corruption of the name aroſe from an incorrect edition 
of Solinus printed at Paris in 1503, and followed by Boethius. 
See Pinkerton's Inquiry into the Hiſtory of ——_ vol. 2. 


p. 301. 
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with tremendous fury, particularly in the autumnal 5 


months, deluging the land with torrents of rain. 
Many of theſe iſles are greatly incommoded, like 
the neighbouring North-Britiſh Highlands, with fre- 


quent ſhowers for ſeven or eight months in the year, 
or even longer; but this is not equally the caſe in 


all; for many of them conſiſt of low land over which 
the clouds are wafted unbroken, and in which ge- 
nerally leſs rain falls in ſummer than their inhabi- 


tants wiſh+. The air in them all is very moiſt and 


very temperate. The ſnow ſeldom lies many hours 


unthawed in the low iſles, and the ae remain un- 


houſed throughout the; years! now? 9 
The high winds and rains to which: thi Hebudes 
are ſubject, are unfavorable to huſbandry ; but the 


condition of the low iſlands is in this reſpe& much 
preferable to that of the reſt ; the harveſt in ſome of 


theſe being neither late nor precarious. / The ſoil is 


not unfertile ; in many places it is even highly pro- 
lific. Manures are in abundance; ſhelly ſand, lime- 
ſtone, or marl, being every where eaſily procura- 
ble. But nature as yet offers her ſtores in vain. 
Agriculture has made very little progreſs; ſcarcely 
any thing like farms, or good huſbandry, appear- 

ing. The peaſantry, oppreſſed with heavy rents, 
and deſtitute of convenient markets for the ſale of 


their productions, feel all the hardſhips of labor 
without its rewards, and live in extreme indigence. 


Oats, bere, barley, and potatoes, are eultivated 5 
in patches; but a wretched management appears in 


+ Anderſon* 8 View of the n and W eher Lands of 


Scotland. 
many 
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many inſtances, one of which is that in many of the 5 


iſlands, inſtead of threſhing, they burn the corn in 
ſuch a manner that the chaff is conſumed and the 


grain left intire. Sometimes the heads only, cut 
from the ſtalks, are committed to the flames; but 
ſometimes alſo the intire ſheaves, ſo that the ſtraw is 
totally loſt. They are more œconomical in the 


making of ale, which is frequently brewed from 


=! 5 of tworthurtls heath, and e : 


malt 1. 


The native ſheep 5 theſe iNands, like thoſe of 
the neighbouring mountainous tracts in the main 


land, bear fleeces of an extraordinary filky ſoftneſs 


and elaſticity 5. But ſmall is the profit which as 


yet redounds from this natural advantage. Great 


numbers of neat cattle are exported in a lean con - 


dition to be fatted in more improved paſtures, 
Among the articles of export are alſo linen yarn, 
fern aſhes, and kelp. The laſt annually augments 
* quamtlty« Theſe iſlands alſo oa eider Gown ll 


4 Pencant's Tour i in en 

8 Anderſon. 

The eider down grows on the breaft of a 8 of duck, 

| the mule of which equals the gooſe in fize and abounds in hits 
feathers, but the female reſembles the common duck both in fize 
and color. She lays four green eggs in a neſt lined with the 
down above mentioned. Both eggs and down being taken by 


the inhabitants, ſhe repairs the damage with a freſh lining 5 
down and the ſame number of eggs; of which alſo being rob - 


bed, ſhe performs the operation a third time, but is then furniſh- 


ed with down from the breaſt of the male. She is then ſuffered | 


to retain her neſt undiſturbed ; otherwiſe ſhe never after builds 1 in 
the ſame place. 
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and their ſeas teem in a ſurprizing manner with 


fiſh, which might be rendered an a object; of the! moſt 
gainful induſtry. - 
The hiſtory of theſe Ilande, pt Ebudee by 


the ancients, is very obſeure. The moſt probable 


opinion is, that the PiQs from Scandinavia viſited 


and colonized them about three hundred years be- 


fore the birth of Chriſt, and almoſt abandoned them 
ſome centuries after. In the ninth century they 


were in the poſſeſſion of Norwegian pirates, and 


about the year 910 they were conquered by Harold 
Harfagre King of Norway. At what time they re- 


ceived their Celtic inhabitants is uncertain ; but 5 


they remained with the Norwegians in an aniſertled 


ſtate of connexion or dependance till after the mid- 
dle of the thirteenth century, when, partly by con- 
queſt and partly by purchaſe, they were annexed to 
Scotland in the year 1266. They ever ſince have 
conſtituted politically a part of North-Britain, and 
are incorporated in the thirty-three Scottiſh coun- 


ties. Their inhabitants, computed to be at leaſt 


eighty thouſand in number, are the fame people 
with the Highland-Scots, and dwell moſtly in ſcat- 


- tered hamlets of ſeven or eight miſerable cabins 


each; ſcarcely above three or four towns being 


found in all theſe iſlands, and very few ſuch collec- 


tions of houſes as come within the rank of villages. 


With reſpect to religion, the majority are Calviniſts 


of the Scottiſh church, and the reſt Roman Catho- 
lics. Some iſlands are wholly inhabited by the for. 
mer. and others by the latter. 


| The 
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24 hav of the Hebrides are Arras; Ila; Jura, 
Mull, Skie, and that long chain of ils" which is | 
the iſles of Iona, Staffa; . — aj be actiood; 
not on account of any ea _ bene yo 
cular circumſtances, 2500 1-02 093 

Arran, in length e four, in kana, hens Arran, 
| ident fourteen miles, bears in a diſtant view an 
aſpect of moſt ſavage ſterility, conſiſting moſtly of 
a ſerias of high mountains, which run in tranſverſs 
ridges, their ſides floping toward the fea, their ſum- 
mits appearing broken, ferrated; or ſpiring “. By 
much the higheſt of all, named Goatfield, - ſtands _ 
near the center of the iſland, compoſed of kamen 
piles of moor ſtone in form of wool packs, and com- 
manding a view not only into Ireland and Man, but 
even into South- Britain. Beſide many other in- 
lets in the coaſts of this iſland is the admirable har. 
bor of Lamlaſh in the South- eaſt, of à form ſomes 
what circular, nine miles in compaſs, ſurrounded 
by mountains, ſheltered at its moùtii by an ifland of 
the fame name, and capable of containing five hun! 
dred ſhips at once with the utmoſt ſafety and con- 
venience . Many rivulets deſcend from the moun- 
tains, and four or five lakes of freſh water are found 
in the iſland. From the great height of the land 
the winter is particularly ſevere; the ſnow ſome- 
times remaining thirteen weeks. | The interior parts 
are ee hs Saas al pg in 


„ F ii at 1 
＋ See a Treatiſe called the bete Revited. 
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number about ſeven thouſand, dwell, on che -coaſts 


in diſperſed hamlets. This iſland with the iſle. of 
Bute and ſome others of inconſiderable ſize 2 
tute the county or ſhire of B ute. 
Ila, Iſla, or Ilay, ſituate feven leagues weſt. of Kine 
ve, at leaſt twenty-four miles long and ſixteen 


broad, containing about two hundred thouſand Eng- 


liſh acres, is entered on the ſouth and weſt by two 
large bays, which, leaving. between them an iſth- 


mus of only two miles broad, make the ſouth-weſ- 


tern part of the iſland a peninſula. The land of Ila 


on the north and eaſt is rough with hills of no great 
height, but is elſewhere moſtly flat. It abounds in 
little lakes and ſtreams. The former are ſaid to 


amount to near a hundred; of the latter the greateſt 
called the Lagan or Lyſa runs a courſe of ſixteen 


miles, and falls into one of the large bays above 


mentioned. The ſoil is naturally ſo good that it 


might be rendered by induſtry very fertile, but 
it remains in many places abandoned to ſterility, 


and covered with heath. Improvement however 
has commenced: a town begins to riſe among 


theſe hitherto neglected wilds: a mine of lead 


is worked, and yarn to the value of ſome thou- 
ſands of pounds yearly is exported, together with a 
conſiderable quantity of. corn . The inhabitants 
are Proteſtants in number about ten thouſand. This 
iſland, together with Jura, Mull, and ſome others, 
is politically united with the ſhire of Argyle. 


Jura, extending in length about thirty miles, and 


in breadth from ſeven to ten, is A from Ila by 


. 


t Anderſon. 


a ſound 1 


n E. 11 E B U DE S. 
A 7 Cound: fried four miles broad, and from the 


iſle of Scarba by the famous channel of Cory Vre- 
chan, about a mile broad, remarkable for a furious 
current, which renders the ſtrait quite innaviga- 


ble except in a few hours in the twenty-four 5. 


Jura is divided longitudinally by a chain of moun- 
tains, four of which, naked and diſtinét, appear 
conſpicuous above the reſt. Two of theſe, and 
another mountain, are named Paps from their exact 
mammillary form. That of the Paps which is the 
ſecond in magnitude is found to have an elevation 


of eight hundred and fifty yards ||; but it is far 


overtopped by the higheſt called Ben- an-Oir, which 
is compoſed of huge naked ſtones piled one on 
another to a ſtupendous altitude. So many ſtreams 
deſcend from the mountains, that not leſs than ten 


large rivulets fall into the ſea on the eaſtern ſide 
alone. The rude eminences, which render the 
face of this iſland ſo exceſſively rugged in a diſtant 


view, occupy no great part of its ſurface, which 


conſiſts in a conſiderable proportion of naturally 
good land, but ſo little improved that the popula- 
tion of the whole iſle ſeems hardly to exceed a thou- 
ſand perſons of all ages and both ſexes, 


i 
=—— i” 
I a 3 ; 
* 
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Mull, parted from Argyleſhire by a channel mühen. 


above two or three miles broad in ſome places, ex- 


tends both in length and breadth near thirty miles; 


but is ſo deeply pierced by two great inlets on the 


nn ſide, beſide ſome ſmaller, that 1 any 


9 Martin- 8 Deſcription of the 1 Iles, p. 2 36—2 38. 
Pennant. 
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place in it is four miles diſtant from ſalt waters. It 
is very rugged, eſpecially in its interior parts, with 
roeks, hills, and mountains, one of which, named 
Benmore, riſes to à very conſiderable altitude. Its 


moſt improvable parts are ſaid to be the two oppb - 
ſite extremities of the ſouth-weſt and nor-eaſt ; but 


collectively conſidered, it ſeems not greatly favor- 
eld by nature more than improved by culture. Its 
horſes, of a ſmall fize, like all the reſt in theſe 
Hands, have been in much eſtimation, and are fup- 


poſed by ſome to have originated from a few which 
eſcaped on ſhore from ſhips belonging to the Invin- 


_ cible Armada, which were wrecked on this coaſt in 


the year 1558 *, The iſland is inhabited by: five 
or ſix thouſand nn, who are Proteſtants, and 


| have three or four churches for religious worſhip. 


. $kie, ſevered from the main land by a channel 
not quite a mile over in its narroweſt part, has a 
moſt irregular figure, indented by numerous inleta, 
which,' in ſome places advancing from oppoſite ſides, 


leave ſcarcely two miles breadth of land between 


them. Its length is almoſt fifty miles: its breadth 


extremely unequal, but at a medium about twelve. 


The country, more eſpecially the interior parts, 


abounds in bogs, rocks, and mountains. The' laſt 


form two ranges of great height, between which are 


large tra&s of level and improvable, but as yet un- 
improved land. Seven of theſe eminences riſe above 


the reſt, and one of theſe, named Quillin, is the 
higheſt of all. The harbors are ſo numerous chat 


T Pennant. 


hardly 


5 The next moſt conſiderable are North VUiſt, South 


Citrnit. 5 
The weſtern * this long infalar okay = 
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ane in the iſland is ſuppoſed to be five 
miles diſtant from the convenience of à port. 

Among the innumerable ſtreams which fall from 

the mountains no leſs than thirty are id to abound 

in Salmon. This iſland is incorporated with the 

ſhire of Inverneſs. Its inhabitants, moſtly of the 

Proteſtant perſuafion, are faid by ſome to be twenty 

_ thouſand, by others fifteen thauſand in number, 

and to have been reduced to a ſtill lower Rate in 

this reſpect by oppreſſive rents and emigtations, | | 


Long Ifland, ſituate weſtward. of Skie, is in its Long 


molt extenſive ſignification a chain of- iſlands, ex- Illand. 
_ tending from ſouth to north two hundred Engliſh 
miles, including about ſixteen miles of water. Ihe 
whole chain is ſuppoſed to have been formerly one 
continuous iſland, and to have been broken by ſtorms 
or earthquakes into many. By far the greateſt of 
theſe, and that to which the title of Long Iſland 
particularly belongs at preſent, is Lewes, confiſting 
of two peninſulas, the northern of which is Lewes 
properly ſo called, the ſouthern being denominated 
Harris. They both together may extend ninety 
miles in length, and at a medium ten in breadth. 


Viſt, and Barra; the firſt about thirteen miles long 
and five broad; the ſecond thirty miles in length 
and fix in ban and ws 1 about fifteen in 


hw flar, and extremely fertile, conſiſting moſtly : 
of ſhelly ſand. Within theſe flats to the eaſt is a 
range of ſhallow freſh water lakes, into which the 
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ſea flows at high ſpring tides. The eaſtern; coaſt 


is mountainous and rocky. The grand chain of 


rocks on this fide is broken into irregular chaſms, 


in ſome of which the ſea paſſes through to the welt, 


ſeparating the iſlands by narrew channels. Through 


others it enters beyond the mountains into the in- 


terior country, where it nen in ſuch. manner as 


to form capacious harbors f. 
Theſe iſlands belong to the ſhire. of enn 


Their inhabitants, probably above twenty thouſand 


in number, have moſtly hair of a light brown color. 
The majority are Proteſtants, but in ſome of the 
iſlands, as Benbecula, are many Catholics. They 
uſe in agriculture, previouſſy to the application of 
the ſpade or larger plough, a kind of fickle plough 
called a Riſtle, which makes not a furrow, but cuts 
a deep line, dividing the. roots of vegetables inter- 
woven in the ſoil. Their only town is Stornoway 
in the eaſt of Lewes properly ſo called, perhaps 
containing above two thouſand people. At the vil- 
lage of Claſſerneſs, in the ſouthern part of the ſame 
peninſula, is a druidical temple, as fine, as well 
preſerved, and as perfect, _ not ſo lofty, as that 


of Stonehenge . 


At the ſouth-weſtern etienity of Mull, Goin 
which it is parted by a ſound hardly a mile broad, 
lies the iſland of Iona, called alſo Hui and Hy, ſtill 
better known by the appellation of I-Coluim-Kill, 
or the Iſle of Columba's Church, famous for a 


+ Anderſon, | 
4 Martin, 


2 5 monaſtery 
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monaſtery eredted here in the ſixth century by Saint 
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: 
_ Columba, many chapels built in ſucceeding times, | 
a library in which were depoſited the archives of the | 
Scottiſh kingdom, and the ſepulehres of ancient 
Scottiſh, 'Iriſh, and Norwegian kings, who made I} 
this holy ſpot their place of interment. This iſle 1 is - | 
above two miles long and not quite one broad, 'and 


contains near a hundred and fifty inhabitants. 


Staffa, ſituate three leagues noreaſt of Toria, is a Staffa. = | 
see iſle a mile long and half a mile broad, W |: 
inhabited by one family 8, and remarkable only hs | 
being one intire ſtack of baſaltic pillars, covered it 
with a ſtratum of brown plumbpudding ſtone, over | 


which is a ſhell of fertile earth producing a cloſe | | | 
pile of graſs ||. The pillars appear in natural colon- | 


nades, wonderfully. magnificent, eſpecially” toward Iii 
the norweſt. Of ſuch columns is formed Fingall's- | it 
cave, a ſtupendous and beautiful cavern, three iis 
hundred and ſeventy- feet long, fifty-three broad, and ny 


a hundred and ſeventeen feet high, at the mouth *, | _n}} 
Baſaltic pillars are numerous alſo in the neighbour- . 
= iſles, as Mull, 1. Egg, LANNY 6 and others. 


af Pepnant. 2 V | 15 - 
8 Pennant. „ 5 | t | | | | | 
Where round the Orcades white torrents rand, 5 Wit 
[IM Stoohing with ceaſeleſs rage the incumbent ſhore, Ae el 41 
Wide o'er the deep a duſky cavern bends Fm: 11 
Its marble arms, and high in air impends; A | | 
Baſaltic piers the ponderous roof ſuſtains, 1 | 115 
And ſteep their maſſy ſandals in the main ; DEPT 
Round the dim walls, and through the whiſpering ailes, 
Hoarſe breathes the wind, the glittering water boils. 
1 8 Daxwix's Botanic Garden. 
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Hirta, commonly called Saint Kilds, the moſt | 


weſtern of the Hebrides, three miles long and two 


broad, riſes from the ocean; ſteep and immenſely 


high with five diſtin and bare ſummits, the moſt 
elevated of which, called Conagra, is accounted 


the Teneriff, or higheſt pinnacle of the Britiſh 


Iſlands, its elevation above the deep being eighteen 


hundred yards 1. Excepting a bay on the ſouth- 


eaſt, and a ſmaller landing place on the nor - weſt, 
the iſland is every where totally inacceſſible, faced 


all around with a tremendous barrier of ſteep rocks, 
which riſe in ſome places to an aſtoniſhing height, 

and awfully overhang the deep. Here from the 
brink of an immenſe precipice, againſt which moun- 


tainous billows exert their whole force, may be con - 


templated, with full advantage, a doundleſs ocean 
in all its wildneſs of grandeu. 


All the land in the iſland uſed as EY . 
to about eighty acres, and lies in the eaſtern ſide. 


The ſame is the only inhabited part; all the people 


dwelling here together in a ſmall village compoſed 
of two rows of flat roofed houſes. The number of 
perſons, which in the laſt century amounted to near 


two hundred, was found in the year 1756 diminiſh, 
ed fo eighty-eight. Their dexterity and boldneſs is 
altogether aſtoniſhing in climbing the frightful pre- 
cipices in queſt of ſea fowls and their eggs, which 
conſtitute their food during a great part of the year. 


The multitudes of theſe birds are prodigious ; the 
vaſt me in the ocean around Hirta being ſo co- 


+ Macawley's Flory of Saint Kilda. 8 | 
vered 


| IHE oRKNE YS. 
„ vered with them as to appear like mountains clad. 


in ſnow. Vet they ſo intirely diſappear in Novem- 


ber, that from the middle of that month to the mid- 
dle of February not one is to be ſeen. This iſle is 
accounted an appendage of Harris, and is ſet by 
leaſe to. a perſon called the Steward at about eleven 
pounds yearly rent, who a the . commu- 

=P with abſolute 888 60 {pe 
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LYIN G in ho ocean to the north of Britain, are 
| ſevered from the main by a channel four or five 
leagues wide, called the Pentland or Pictland Frith, 
remarkable for its whirlpools and the violence of 
many contrary currents. The number of iſlands is 
ſuppoſed to be near eighty, of which only twenty- 
fix are inhabited; the reſt conſiſting of what are 
called Holms and Skerries. The former are iſlands 
intirely conſigned to paſturage : the latter barren 
rocky iſlets. The area of the whole group may 

amount nearly to the quantity of two hundred and 
fifty thouſand acres. They are deſtitute of trees, 
but, like the Hebudes, bear evident veſtiges of for- 
mer woods. Their ſurface is in ſome places level, 
in ſome diverſified with hills, and no more than 
four of the iſlands at the moſt can with truth be 
termed mountainous. 

9 | Their 
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Their temperature differs very little from that * 
the low Hebudes, being mild throughout the year. 


Their atmoſphere ſeems ſomewhat leſs tempeſtuous. 
The winds are generally rather briſk than boiſter- 
ous, blowing. commonly from the weſt between 


Auguſt and March, from the north and noreaſt be- 


tween March and May, and the reſt of the year 


from the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt. The ſky is often 
hazed by marine vapors, and frequently illuminated 
by the Aurora Borealis. The ſurrounding ſeas are 


ſubject to violent agitations, riſing againſt the rocks, 


even when the wind is not high, to the elevation of 
a hundred feet f. The twilights are of long dura- 


tion ; the nights, for near two months about the 


ſummer Solſtice, being 112 all W unleſs 


obſcured by vapors. 
The ſoil is thin and of various kinds, but the 


ſandy ſort predominates. Its fertility is not con- 


temptible, and, though it is little improved, it is 
ſuperior in this reſpect to that of the Hebudes. 


The only ſorts of corn here cultivated are oats and 


bere, the latter of which is termed Big. The ex- 
ports are in conſiderable variety, but in very ſmall 
quantity, conſiſting of corn, beef, a very bad kind 
of butter or greaſe, linen yarn, a fine kind of ſtock- 
ings, kelp, and eider down, with the ſkins of calves, 
rabbits, otters, and ſeals. Herrings and other fiſh 
are in vaſt ſhoals around the coafts. The iſlands 


abound in ſwine and rabbits, and are ſaid to be de- 
ſtitute of hares, except a few of the Alpine ſort in 


Hoy, deer, foxes, and venomous reptiles. 


| t Campbell's Polit. Survey, vol. ii. p. 664. 
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Theſe iſlands, known to the Romans under the Hiſtory. 


name of Orcades, were viſited about the year 78 
by a fleet of that nation, but ſo late as the year 240 
they were deſtitute of inhabitants. They were co- 
lonized by the Picts in the fourth or fifth century. 


They fell under the dominion of Norway, in the 
ninth, and afterwards, together with that kingdom, 


became a part of the' Daniſh dominions ; but, about 
the year 1468, they were, by virtue of a treaty of 
marriage between James the Third of Scotland and 
Margaret of Norway, annexed to the Scottiſh realm. 


Among their monuments of antiquity are conic edi- 


fices of an uncommon ſtructure, termed PiQs-houſes, 


built of large rough well laid ſtones, twenty or thir- 
ty feet in diameter, beſide the walls which are ten 


or twelve feet thick. 


The inhabitants of the Orkneys, between twenty Peoples 


and thirty thouſand in number, ſeem moſtly the 


mixed deſcendants of Norwegian coloniſts and Low- 
land Scots. They uſe the habits, manners, and re- 


ligion of the latter people, as alſo their language; 


the Old Norns, or Norwegian tongue, which was 
formerly in uſe among them, being now almoſt, or 
intirely, diſcontinued. Their complexions are ge- 
_ nerally fair and florid. They dwell moſtly diſperſ- 
ed in hamlets; the only town in all theſe iſles being 
Kirkwall. The Orkneys contain thirty-ſix pariſhes, 
which form eighteen miniſtries, and the ſalaries of 
the miniſters are from fifty to eighty pounds 5. 
Theſe iſlands . with thoſe of Shetland con- 


5 Goughs) yol. ili. p. 722 from Lowe's Manuſcript. 
__—-mtvte 
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Hoy. 
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»/* itute/ the ſhire of Orkney, which is one of the : 
| thirty-three North · Britiſh counties. Thoſe of this 


group which may be noticed are nn 

Hoy, Pomona, and Sanda. 
South-Ronaldſha, the neareſt of all the Oo 

to the main-land of Britain, and one of the moſt 


fertile, may be about ſeven miles long, and from 


leſs than two to five miles broad. It contains a 
few hills, and is furniſhed» with two good harbors. 


Io the ſouth weſt of this is the ſmall ifle of Swinna, 


remarkable for two dangerous whirlpools on its 
ſouth-weſtern coaſt, called the wells of Swinna, 
cauſed by tides and eddies in the Slallow-water. 
Hoy, about ten miles long and from five to one 
broad, is at high tides divided into two iſlands ; 
the ſouthern named Waes or Walls, and the nor- 
thern Hoy. The former, particularly the ſouthern 
extremity, is level; but the latter is the moſt moun- 


tainous and romantic tract in all the Orkneys, 


abounding in precipices and deep vallies. Its 
higheſt eminence, which is alſo the higheſt in all 


_ theſe iſlands, is called the Wart-hill, computed to 


be five hundred and forty yards in height ||, cover- 
ed with a ſpungy marſh on the ſummit, and con- 
taining near its top ſome kind of unknown matter 
which in the months of May, June, and July, at 
noon, ſhines and ſparkles in an extraordinary man- 
ner, diſcernible at a great diſtance, but diſappear- 
ing on a nearer approach. This phenomenon, term- 
ed oy the vulgar an Enchanted Carbunches. was for- 


W Gough from Lowe, vol. iii. p 723. | 
merly 


F 
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make more brilliant than at preſent, and has been 
ſuſpected to be occaſioned by the reflection of the rays 
of the ſun from the water falling along a ſmooth 
rock, though no ſuch water could on ſearch be diſ- 
covered“. 1 5 Among the antiquities of this iſland i is 
the Dwarfie-ſtone, thirty-ſix feet long, eighteen 
broad, and nine thick, hollowed within for human 
habitation, and ſuppoſed fo have been the manſion 
of a hermit +. This iſland has three good harbors, 
beſide ſome others of leſs confideration. 5 


Pomona, called alſo Mainland, by far the greateſt! Pomona. 


of the Orkneys, about twenty-four miles long, but 
of a moſt irregular figure, not above two miles broad 
in ſome places, contains ſome hills, but is moſtly 
level, and interſperſed with little lakes. Nature has 
furniſhed it with four harbors, including that of 
Kirkwall on the north of the iſland, on the eaſtern 


fide of which ſtands the town of that name, the ca- 


pital of the Orkneys, extending near a mile in 
length, but narrow, and containing only a little 
more than abdut ee hundred houſes moſtly flat- 
ed. 


Bands, ſituate i in the north of this group, is deep- Sanda, 
ly indented, and in its form extremely irregular ; 


are miles long, from one to three broad; deſti- 
tute of good harbors, and deſtitute alſo of turf, 
Which! is a ſingular and unfortunate circumſtance i in 
| theſe iſlands, where this is the only fuel. 58 
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bs Gough, vol. iii. P · 723. 23 Ft -7 4% Hor 


+ Gough, vol. iii. p. 723. 
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THE. 
ISLES OF SHETLAND,. 


SITUATE eighteen or twenty leagues noreaſt- 


ward of the Orkneys, and forty-four weſt of Nor- 


way, which is to them the neareft part of the conti- 
nent, are ſuppoſed to conſiſt of forty-ſix iſlands, 


beſide about thirty holms and forty ſkerries, and to 


contain in area near ſeven hundred thouſand Eng- 


liſh, acres. They are at preſent deſtitute of trees, 


but ſeem to have been formerly in a different con- 
dition. They abound in bogs, hills, and more ele- 
vated mountains than thoſe of the Orkneys. 
This moſt northern portion of the ſyſtem of Bri- 
tiſh iſlands enjoys for more than two months about 


the ſummer Solſtice almoſt continual day, the inha- 


bitants being able by the twilight alone to read at 
midnight when the ſky is clear. In the oppoſite 
ſeaſon of the year almoſt continual night involves 
the heavens for an equal portion of time; and a 
tedious winter of ſeven or eight months, dark and 


gloomy, with little froſt or ſnow, but with fogs, 
rain, ſtorms, and a moſt violently boiſterous ſea, 
impriſons the Shetlanders within their iſlands, pre- 


cluding all intercourie with other countries during 
moſt of that time I. But in this dreary ſeaſon they 
. e are 


+ A remarkable inſtance of their want of intercourſe is, that 


a Scottiſh fiſherman, who arrived in Shetland in May in the year 
5 1689, 


s M 1 T 1 4A * Þ: 


are not without ſome comforts the Aurora Borea- 5 
lis frequently enlightening the iky in a manner in- 


expreſſibly beautiful. = 


Beneath ſo inclement a ſky, where the heat of 
ſummer is of ſhort duration and little force, the ſoil 
- yields only bere and oats; at leaſt agriculture is in 


a very low ſtate, and no other corn is ſown. The 
paſtures are ſweet, but the cattle by bad manage- 
ment are extremely ſmall, particularly a breed of 
ſheep, the mutton of which weighs only three or 
four pounds a quarter 8. Very little fodder or 


ſhelter is given to the neat cattle, but none to the 


ſheep and horſes, numbers of which in ſevere win- 


ters periſh by cold and hunger. Partridges, grouſe, _ 


and heathcocks, or black game, which are found 
in the Orkneys, appear not in theſe iſlands, which 
alſo are, or at leaſt ſome years ago were, deſtitute 
of goats, hares, foxes, venomous reptiles, and, ex- 


cepting a few iſlands, even rats, The ſeas around 


ſhoal with almoſt incredible muititudes of fiſh ; and 
their ports in ſummer are crowded with many hun- 
dreds of Dutch, Swediſh, and other veſlels engaged 
in the fiſhery. Their exports, beſide fiſh, conſiſt 


chiefly. of butter, train oil, fine woolled ſtockings, | 


ſome eider down, and the ſkins of ſeals and otters, 
The greater part of the grain conſumed in | theſe 
iſlands 1s ported. 


7 


168g, and brought information of the n of James the 
Second, which had happened five months before, was impriſon- 


ed by the rhagiſtrates as a treaſonable carrier of falſe nn. 


and was in danger of being hanged. 
$ Anderſon's Agriculture. 
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People. 


THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 


The Shetland iſlands, unknown to the Romans, 
have had the ſame fortune as the Orkneys, in their 


ſubjection to. Norway, and their annexion to the 


realm of Scotland. They came alſo under the ſame 
proprietor, the Earl of Morton, whoſe. heirs have 
ſtill retained the property, and have alſo the patron- 
age of all the eccleſiaſtical benefices in both groups. 
The miniſters of the Shetland iſles are twelve in 
number, and, together with the miniſter of Fair 
Ifle, form a preſbytery of thirteen. 
The inhabitants of theſe iſlands, who may amount 
to above twenty thouſand, ſeem moſtly deſcended 


from the Norwegians, but have been mixed in later 


times with the Lowland Scots, whoſe religion they 
have adopted, together with their habits, manners, 
and language. The common people are of a ſwar- 


thy complexion, are hardy ſeamen, and ſubſiſt chief- 


Fair Iſle, 


ly by the fiſhery. Their common beverage, called 
Bland, 1s whey, ſoured, barreled, and fermented, 
ſo as to attain a vinous quality; but ſince malt li- 
quors have been introduced, this drink is not uni- 
verſally in uſe. Theſe people, like their neighbours 
of Orkney, dwell in hamlets or ſmall villages ; Lar- 


wick being the only town. The principal of theſe 


iſlands are Mainland, Yell, and Unit. 

Fair Iſle may be noticed, fituate about midway 
between the groups of Shetland and Orkney, three 
miles long, one and a half broad, fenced by rocks 


on all ſides except the eaſtern, where are two bays ; 


and inhabited by a ſober religious people, whoſe 
anceſtors hoſpitably e the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, 


s R E T L A N DU © op 


Sidonia, commander of the Invincible Armada, WO 7 ys 
was wrecked on their coaſt in 1588. 
Mainland, by far the greateſt of the Shetland Mainland. 

iſlands, extends about fifty miles in length, and-is 

accounted twenty broad, where wideſt, but is broken + 
by inlets that ſcarcely any ſpot in it is two miles 

diſtant from ſalt water, and;the whole is but, as it 

were, a knot of peninſulas. With a coaſt which is 

every where, excepting a few places, a rough inac- 

ceſſible chain of rocks, and with an inland country 

overſpread with mountains and moraſſes, Mainland 

is thinly peopled, though it contains much improva- 

ble ground near the ſhores. The inlets of this iſland 

form no leſs than twenty harbors, ſix of which are 
remarkably commodious. The town of Lerwick, 

the only town of theſe iſlands, ſtands on the eaſtern 

coaſt oppoſite to the great and noble harbor of Braſ- 

ſa-ſound, called alſo Broad-ſound, four miles long 

and from two to half a mile broad, ſheltered by the 

iſle of Braſſa on the eaſt, and capable of containing 

above two thouſand ſhips commodiouſly and ſafely ||. 

Lerwick is ſaid to be inhabited by above three hun- 

dred families. Scalloway, on the weſtern coaſt, 

which was once a town of ſome conſideration, is 

dwindled to a ſmall village. | 

Vell, ſituate noreaſt-ward of Mainland, ſixteen Yell. 

miles long and five or fix broad, is indented with 

eight conſiderable harbors and many creeks; is ex- 

tremely mountainous and boggy, yet contains many . 

tracts of good paſture- ground. h 1 


| Sibbald's Shetland, p. 30. 
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Unſt. Unſt, the moſt northern of the Shetland iſles, 
. and of all the Britiſh inſular ſyſtem, about eight miles 
long and four broad, is parted: from Yell by a nar- 
row ſtreight called Bluma-ſound, in which, as in 
ſeveral other channels of theſe iſlands, runs a very 
rapid tide. Unſt conſiſts moſtly of dry, bare, and 
very rocky ground, and is ſomewhat leſs hilly than 
the veſt of this group. It is furniſhed with two ex- 
cellent harbors; and, together with the ſmall iſlands 


in its vicinity, contains about fifteen hundred inha- 
bitants. 
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Cornwall, 


U 


28,000 


56,500 


22,000 


1 


Launceſton, Penzance, Helſton, Fal- 
mouth, Penryn, Truro, Fowey, Leſt- 
withiel, Bodmin, Liſkard, Padſtow, 

| 2 Saint-Ives, Tregony, Red- 
ruth. 8 e 1 

Exeter, Plymouth, Barnſtaple, Biddi- 
ford, Tiverton, Honiton, Dartmouth, 

Taviſtock, 'Topſham, Okehampton, 
Aſhburton, Crediton, Moulton, Tor- 
rington, Totneſs, Axminſter, Plymp- 
ton, Ilfracomb. e 


Dorcheſter, Lyme, Sherborn, Shaftſbury, 


ſey mouth, Melcomb, Ware- 
Winburn. | 


— 


0 44,700 Bath, Wells, Briſtol, Taunton, Bridge- 


water, Ilcheſter, Minehead, Milbourne- 
port, Glaſtonbury, Wellington, Dul- 
verton, Dunſter, Yeovil, Somerton, 


Mallet, Croſſcombe, Froome. 


Saliſbury, Devizes, Marlborough, Malmſ- 


bury, Wilton, Chippenham, Calne, 
Cricklade, Towbridge, Bradford, Ware 


minker. 


Wincheſter, Southampton, Portſmouth: 


Andover, Baſingſtoke, . Chriſtchurch, 


Rumſey, Arlesford. 


Poole, 7000 ſouls, Blandford, Bridge- 


Axbridge, Chard, Bruton, Shepton- 


Petersfield, Lymipgton, Ringwood, 
Berkſhire, 
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Gloſterſhire, 


Monmouth - 
„ ---: 
Oxfordſhire, 


Buckingham- 
ſhire, 
Bedfordſhire, 
Hartford- 

. Jhure, 
Middleſex, 
Eſſex, 


Suffolk, 


1,248,000 


1,100,000 


' | 34500 
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Pa _ — 


27, 00 


19, 00 
18,500 


I 2,200 


16,000 | 


35,090 


34420 
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Acres. | „ | | 
e eee e e ee 
Berkſhire, « þ -—— [ 1, oo Abingdon, Windfor; Reading; Walling- 


ford, Newbury, Hungerford, Maiden- 
head, Farringdon, Wantage, Oaking- 

ham. | | 
Zouthwark, Kingiton, Guildford, Croy- 
don, Eploni/Richmond; Wandſworth, 
Batterſea, Putney, Farnham, Godal- 

min, Bagſhot, Egham, Darking. 

Chicheſter, Lewes, 7000 fouls, Rye, 
Eaſt-Grimſtead, Haſtings, Horſebam, 


| Midhurſt, Shoreham, Arundel, Win- 
I chelſea, 


worth. 2 21113 
Maidſtone, Canterbury, Chatham, Ro- 
- cheſter, Greenwich, Woolwich; "Do? 
ver, Deal, Deptford; Feverſham, Dart- 
ford, Romney, Sandwich, Sheerneſs, 
_ Tunbridge, Margate, Graveſend, Mil- 


ton o 


Batre], . Brithelmſtone, Pet- 


— 


Gloſter, Tewkſbury, Cirenceſter, Cam 7 | 


den, Stowe, Berkely, Durfley, Lec 
lade, Tetbury, Sudbury, Wutton, 


' ©. * Marſhfield. 
65,00 


Monmouth, Chepſtow, Caer-Leon, New- 
port, Abergavenny. 5 
Oxford, Banbury, Banbury, Chipping- 

Norton, - Henly, © Burford, Whitney, 
Dorcheſter, Woodſtock, Tame. | 
Ayleſbury, Buckingham, High-Wick- 

ham, Great-Marlow, Stony-Stratford, 

Newport-Pagnel, Eton. 'S 285 
Bedford, Ampthill, Wooburn, Dunſta- 

ble, Luton, Biggleſwade. 8 
Hartford, Saint-Albans, Ware, Hitch- 
in, Baldock, Biſhop's Stortford, Berk- 
hamſted, Hemſted, Barnet, Royſton. 
London, Uxbridge, Brentford, Chelſea, 
Highgate, Hampſtead, Kenſington, 


Hackney, Hamptoncourt. 
Chelmsford, Colcheſter, Harwich, Mal- 
den, Saffrom Walden, Bocking, Brain- 
tree, Stratford, _ = 
ury, Ipſwich, Sudbury, Leoſtoff, Ald- 
borgugh, Bungay, Southwold, 7 — 
. | on, 
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Shires. Engliſh Towns, | 
un | A pt | Houſes, xs 
ce Dn apart don, Haletworth: Mildenhalt 1 Beckles 
. oft F. :amlingham, Stowe-Market, Wood: 

3 , bridge, Lavepham, Hadley, gs 
| e . Meltort, Stratford, Faſterbesbbelt. © 

Norſolk, I, 148, 000 47,200 [Nor wich, Thetford, Lynne. Yarmouth, 

5 £44 | . Fakenham, Cley. 

Cambridge- 1 17,000 Cambridge— fouls, Ely, Newmar- | 

: ſhire, - | 4/8/5415 4 tet, Royſton, Wiſich. 

Huntingdon- 240,00 8. 300 Huntingdon, Saint-Ives, Kimbolton, 

hire, 5 I Sodman, Saint-Neots, Ramſey, Yax- 

8 0 . Cy. | 

Neon 550,000] 25,000 Northampton, Passe h, Da 
ronſhire, * I Higham-Ferrers, Brackley, Oundle, 

4. Wellingborough, Thrapſton, 'Towca- 
1 3 Rockingham, Kereriug, Roth- 
| | . . | 
Leiceſter- | 500,000]. 19,900 Leiceſter, Melton-Mowbray, Aſhby de © 
ire, IJ. 4 "a Zouch, Boſworth, Harborough, 
Rutland ſhire , 100,000] 3, 300 Oakham, Uppingham. | 

Lincolnſhire, a, o42, 8800 40,600 Lincoln, Stamford, Boſton, Grantham, 

c ans, | ng, Croyland, Spalding, New-Sleefort 

| Great-Grimſby, Gaiuſborough, Louth, 

| I Horncaſtle. 

Wente 480,000] 18,00 Nottingbam, Southwell, Newark Eaſt- 5 
hire, e OP ny Redford, Weſt- Redford, Mansfield; 

FEY 1 3s Tuxford, Workſop, Blithe. 

Darbyſhire, 680,000] 21, 200 Darby, Cheſterfield, Wirkſworth, Aſh- 

1 LY burn, Bakewell, Balſover, Buxton. 

Warwick- 670,00c| 22,000 Warwick, Coventry, Birmingham, Strat- 
ſhire, | ford on Avon, 'Tamworth, Aulceſter, 

| ' | Nuneaton, Atherton. 

Worceſter- | 620,000] 21,000 Worceſter, Eveſham, Droitwich, Bewd- 
ſhire, . | ly, Stourbridge, Kidderminſter—$000 
ſouls, Perſhore. 

_ Staffordſhire,] —— ] 24,000 Stafford, Litchfield, Newcaftle-under- 
| : 5 line, Wolverhampton, MACON Bur- 
| ton, Utozeter, Stone. 

Shropſhire, | —— | 22,500 Shrewſbury, Ludlow Budpmorch, Wen- 

| | lock, Biſhop's Caſtle, Whitchurch, 
SO | | | Oſweſtry, Wem, Newport. 
Cheſhire, 720,000] 25,000 Cheſter, Nantwich, Macclesfield, Mal- 
- ; pas, Northwich, Middlewich, Sand- 
back, Congleton, Knotelore,, Frodi- 
ſham, Haulton. 


Hereford- 
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Lancaſhire, 


Weſtmore- 
land, 


Cumberland, 


Northumber- 
land. 


412 


1,150,000 


$10,000 


L, 40, oo 
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 Hercford- — 16,000 Hereford, Lemſter, Weobly, Ledbury, 

. ſhire, 5 Kineton, Roſs. > 

& Yorkſhire, [3,970,000; 108,000 York, Leeds, Wakefield Hallifax— 

| Ng 50,000 ſouls, Rippon, Pontefract, 

| Hull, Richmond, Scarborough, Bo- 

; rough bridge, Malton, Sheffield, Don- 

. | caſter, Whitby, Beverly, Northaller- 

4 | ton, Burlington, Knareſborough, Bar- 

4 neſley, Sherborn, Bradford, Tadcaſter, 

a I Skipton, Wetherby, Ripley, Heyden, 

N | Howden, Thirſke, Giſborough, Pic- 

| | x . kering, Yarum. 2 No” 
Durham, 610,000 16,000  Durham—7500 ſouls, Stockton, Sunder- 


land—30,000 ſouls, Stanhope, Bar- 
nard-Caſtle, Darlington, Hartlepool, 
Awkland. ; | 
40,000 Lancaſter, Mancheſter, Preſton, Liver- 
5 ool, Wigan, Warrington, Rochdale, 
ury, Ormſkirk, Hawkſhead, New- 
ton, 
6,500 Appleby, Kendal, Londſdale, Kirkby- 
| gie hen, Orton, Ambleſide, Burton, 
| Milthorpe. „ 
20,000 Carliſle, Penrith, Cockermouth, White- 
| haven—12,000 ſouls, Ravenglas, Eg» 
| | remont, Keſwick, Workington, £26 6 
23,000 Newcaſtle, Tinmouth, North-Shields, 
I Morpeth, Alnwick, Hexham. 


| WALES, 
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Pad 


| ANGLESEA, BUT, IN 4 GEOGRAPHICAL, ONLY. ELEVEN. 


| $hires, Areas. | Houſes. Towns. 
Radnorſhire, | —— 3,500 Radnor, Preſtean, Knighton, 
ſhire; — 5600 Brecknock, Built, Hay. 
Glamorgan- As 1 . . 
ſhire, — 9,700 Lllandaff, Cardiff, Cowbridge, Neath, 
Carmarthen- 5 Swanſea. fi 1 
ſhire, — | 2,800 |Carmarthen, Kidwelly, Lanimdovery, 
Pembroke- I | Llandilobawr, Langharn, Lanelthy. 
ſhire, —— | 4,400 Pembroke, Saint-David's, Haverford- 
Cardigan- I weſt, Tenby, Tiſcard, Milfordhaven. ! 
ſhire, — 7,000 Cardigan, Aberiſtwith, Llanbadarn-Va- 
Montgomery?“ a - $97 
; ſhire, — 5,700 Montgomery, Llanvylin, Welchpool. 
Merioneth- | | 13 N | | 
ſhire, | —— | 2,700 Dolgelly, Bala, Hatlegh. 
Carnarvon- | V | | 8 
ſhire, — 00 Bangor, Conway, Carnarvon, Pullilly. 
Denbigh- e 
ſhire, 410,000] 6,400 Denbigh, Wrexham, Ruthen. 
Flintſhire, | 160,000) 5,400 [Mint, Saint-Aſaph, Holywell. 
| | 4, 
# | 
3 — | 
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NORTH-B RITAIN, 


CONTAINS THIRTY-THREE  SHIRES, OR, 


OUT THE ISLANDS, THIRTY-ONE. 


GEOGRAPHICALLY 


Shires. 


Roxborough, 


Berwick, | 


Haddington, 
Edinburg, 


Peebles, 
Selkirk, 


Dumfries 


Kircud- 
bright, 
Wigton, 


Aire, 


Renfrew, 


Lanerk, 


Linlichgow, 
Stirling, 


Clacmannan, 
Kinroſs, 
Fife, 


Perch, 


— 


Annandale, 


Merſdale, Lauder- 
dale, 

Eaſt-Lothian, 

Mid-Lothian 


Tweedale, 


Ettoric-foreſt, 
Nithiſdale, 


Part of Galloway, 


Weſt part of Gal- 
loway, 


Perth, Athol, Gow- 


Kyle, Ca rrick, 
Cunningham, 
Renſrew, 


Clydeſdale, 
Weſt-Lothlan, 
Stirling, 

Part of Fife, 


Part of File, 
Fite, 


ry, bn. 


Monteith, Strath- 


Territories, Towns. 
Tiviotdade, Lidſ. Jedburgh, Kelſo. 
dale, Eſkdale, Pr hart 
Euidale. 


Berwick, Dunſe, Lauder—250 ſouls. : 
Dunbar, Haddin 


ngton, N e Bonnie. | 
Edinburgh, Mu anz Leich, Dal- 


keith. 


Peebles. 4 


Selkirk. 

Dumfries. 
Annand—600 "RH 
Kircudbright, 


Wigton, Stranraer, Whitchorn, 


Aire, Kilmarnock, Maybole, Stewarton, 
Saltcots, Balgenny, Irwin. 


Renfrew, Paiſley 12, 00 ſouls, Port- 
Glaſcow. 


aa Hamiltan, Lanerk, Ruther- 
an 
Aen. 3 Queenſ- 
err 

Falkirk. 


Stirling, 
Culroſs, Clacmannan, Alloay. 


Kinroſs. 5 
Saint-Andrews— 2000 ſouls, Cowper, 


Falkland, Kircaldy, Innerkitken, Ely, 
Burntiſland, Dumfermline. | 


Perth—1 1,000 ſouls, Scone, Dumblain, 
Dunkeld. 


ern, Stormount, 


Glenſhield, 


WITH= 


43> 


Suh er law 
| Cathneſs 


Cathneſs, 


{Loghcarren, Ard- 
meanagh, Red- 
caſtle, Ve 


Strath peſſer, Fer- 
rindonald, 
Strathnaver, 


Sutherland, 


errintoſh ) 
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s ; 2 | | F ; 3 
Shires. Territories. TS. Towns. 
Glenſnield, Ny | a, | „ 
os north. | 
Forfar, Forfar, Angus, IMontroſe, Forfar, Dai 0 
1 ; | ſouls, Arbroth, Brechin. 
Kincardin, |Merns, Kincardin, Bervie, Stonehive. : 
Aberdeer, Marr, Buchan, JOld-Aberdeen, New-Aberdeen—16,000 
N ariogh, Strabogie] ſouls, Frazerburg, Peterhead, Kintore, 
8 : Strathbogie, Inverary, Old-Meldrum. 
Banff, Bamff, Strathdo- Bamff, Cullen. 
III | vern, Boyne, Eu-“ 
| zy, Balveney, . 
= Strathawin. 5 
Elgin, Murray, Strathſpey, Elgin, Forres. 
Nairne, Weſtern part of Nairne, 
| Murray, - 
Cromartie, |Cromarti, Cromartie. 
Inverneſs, Aird, Strathglaſs, Inverneſs, Inverloghie, Fort-Augultu 
Badeno h, Logha- Boileau. | 
ber, Jenmori- 
| {| ſon, Eq 
Argyle, Argyle, Cowal, |Inverary, Dunſtaffenage, Killonmer, S 
| K napdale, Kintire, Campbeltown. | 
Lorn. | 
* Dumbarton, Lenox, Dumbarton, ; 
| Rols, Roſs, Loghbroom, Taine, Dingwall, Fortroſe, Roſamar- 


"i New. Kelſo. | 


Strathy, Dornock, 


Wick, Thurſo, 
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BISHOPRICS OF SOUTH-BRITAIN. - 

BESIDE two hundred and fifty-ſeven pariſhes in the dio- 
ceſe of Canterbury, a hundred others called Peculiars 
are ſubject to that ſee, which are ſituate in other dio- 
ceſes, but exempt from the juriſdiction of the ordinary 
biſhops. Of the pariſhes under the ſee of Wincheſter 
_ twenty-four are in Jerſey wy, the other iſles on the coaſt 

of „ | 


Impropriate pariſhes out of 


EI ere in Number 


d 

Canter bury, 8,00 257 | 1 — 
Saint- ap, 1,500 — — 
Bangor, 1,200 | 107 | Z 8 
Bath and Wells, 2,200 | 388 "= FOO 
Briſtol, 18000 238 64 
Chicheſter, | | 2,600 250 112 
Coventry and Litchfield, | 2,800 555 250 
Saint Davids, — hs ob 120 
Ely, 1 4, 000 141 W 
Exeter, | 2,700 604 239 
Gloceſter, 2,000 236 : I25 
Hereford, | 3,000 313 162 
Landaff, | 1,600 99. 98 
Lincoln, 3200 1255 177 

+ London, i | ; | 6, 200 622 189 

Norwich, | | 3,000 1121 385 

| Oxford, 2,800 195 88 
Peterborough, e 293 91 
Rocheſter, | | 2,400 98 36 
Saliſbury, 2.500. 544 | 109 
Win cheſter, | 7,400 384 131 
Worceſter, EY 3,400 241 71 
York, 7,000 581 336 
r 600 1.09 5 = 
Cheſter, 2,700 256 . 101 
Durham, | 8,700 135 87 


TABLES 
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Acres. 


0 Parlt. 


eturns 
Membs. 


Towns. 


= Wer — 
Armagh, 
Down, 


Antrim, ms 


Londonderry, 


Tyrone, 


319,000 


| 468,000 


679, ooo 


283, 400 


4 


| 179,600 


181,450 | 


| 387,200] 


* 


301,000 


349,000 | 


1 


110,750 


| , 


| ö 
10 


q 


2 


21,140 


12 11, 560 


36, wil ea patrick, 
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6 22,900 Armagh, Lurgan, Blackwater | 


town, Portadown. 


more. 85 


29, 2000 Belfaſt 20, ooo n Antrim, 
| | Carrickfergus, Liſburn, Bal 
| lymena, Bally money, Larne. 
8 25, oz Derry 10, ooo ſouls, Cole- 
raine, Newtown Limavaddy, 


Maghera, 
erafelt, Ca 
laghy. 


ungiven, Magh- 


28,20 Omagb, . Dungannon, Coagh, 


Cookſtown, 


Stewartſtown, 
Pomeroy, Orritor, Aghne- 
cloy, Moy, Strabane, News 
town-Stewart, Ardftraw, | 
Gortin, Douglas. 


| 12 8 88 Bally ſnannon, Lifford, 8 | 


kenny, Donegal, 


Raphoe, 
Killybegs. 


{1 2,000 Enniſkillen, Keſh, Liſnaſkea, 


Maguire” «bridge, Newtown- 
Butler, Belleek, Garriſon. 
Cavan, Cootehill, Belturbet, 
Killeſhandra, Ballyhays, Bal- 
lyborough, King's Court, 
Swanlinbar. 

Monaghan, Clones, Carrick- 
macroſs, Ballybay, Caſtlebla- 
ney, Glaſslough, Caſtleſhane. 


Drogheda—1 0,500ſouls, Dun- 
leer, Ardee, Caſtle-Belling- 


ham, Collon. 


Meath. 
5 


— 4 — a — 
— — PR 
04 > HO EE —̃ — 
8 4 


Hillſborough, | 
Newry—1 1,000 ſouls, Dro- 


edawſon, Bek : 


TABLES, O F E Ian p. 


Returns 
Area in Triſh — 


e to Parlt. 


1 


2 


— — 
Meath, | 


| Dublin, 


* 
* 


Wicklow, 
Wan bord, f 


Kilkenny, 


Carlow, 


Kildare, 
Queen's County, 


King's Count y. 
Weſtmeath, 


Longford, 


Connang tf Prov. 


Roſcommon, 


1 328,000 


137,000 


. 


142, 50 10 


311,00 10 


343,000] 18 


300,4coſ 1 6 


237,000] 10 


235,400 
282, 200 
10 


231,600 


134,200| 10 


11 690 


N wee wan 
of”; 
Houſes. 


85 Towns. 


— 


22,500 


25,Goo 


22,100 
N 


I 7,600 


8,80c 


11,250 


t 5,100 
1600 


I 3,700 


Trim, 


Navan— 4050 ſouls, 
Kells, Athboy, Slane, Du- 
leek, Ratoath. 

Dublin, Tallagh, Newcaſtle, 
Swords, Luſk, Balruddery, 
Ruſh, Sberries, Balbriggen, 


- 8 Glaſnevin, Fin- 


- glaſs, Chapel-Izod, Leixlip, 
Lucan, Rathfarohagi; Mil- 
town, Ringfend, Blackrock, 
Dunleary. 

Wicklow, Bray, Arklow, Bleſ- 
lington, Dunlavin, Baltin- 
glaſs, Carnew, Rathdrum. 


Wexford—9, ooo ſouls, New- 


Roſs, Ferns, Gorey—1, 100 
ſouls, 'Taghmon. 


Kilkenny 17, ooo ſouls, Caſ- 


tle-Durrow, Caſtlecomer, 
Callen, Gowran, Knockto- 
pher, Thomaſtown, New- 
market. | 

Jarlow, Tullow, Leighlin- 
bridge, Hacketſtown, Clo- | 
negal. | 
Naas, Athy, Monaſterevan, Kil- 
dare, 
Maryborough, Mountmellick, 
Mountrath, 
Ballynakill, Stradbally, 
Philipltown, Birr, Banag her, 
Clara, Edenderry, Tulla- 
more, Raghera. 

Athlone, Mullingar, Moate- 
Grenogue, Kilbeggan, Kin- 


co, ioo 


negad, Caſtlepollard. 
Longford, Granard, Edge- 
worth's- town, Ballymahon, 
Laneſborough, Saint-Johnſ- 


town. 


| 346,800 


17,200 


Stroke's-town, 


Roſcommon, 
| Leitrim, 


1 
* 


Portarlington, 6 
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I Acres, 
1 Wy o 1 


bl : in . 


2 3 f 


— 


ok 


W 


Munſter Pres ET 


Clare, 
Limerick, 


Ky” 
Cork, 


Tipperary, 


Vol. III. 


647,700 


262,800 


s, doo 


10 


7 


26 


| 


10,080) arrick, Mohill, 


45 * Boyle, E hin, eee. 
BW | Boyle, phi „ 
Manor- Ha- 


e e Dromahaire, Drum- 


ſnaw. 


r t, 540 Sligo —8,500 ſouls. 
5 Caſtlebar, Balbaraby Nome - 
| 2 


I Pratt, Weſtport, 
EY Foxford, Ballina. - 


Loughrea, Athenry, Ballina- 
ſloe, Eyrecourt. 8 


Ennis, Corrofin, Taniftymon, 
Sixmile-bridge, Killaloe. 


8 [28,800/Limerick, 44, oco ſouls, Rath- - 
I Keal, Kilmallock, Caſtlecon · 


nel. 
19, 400 [Tralee, Killarney, Miltown, 
Dingle. | 
Cork—90,000 ſouls, Basty, 
Kinſale, Youghal, Bandon, 
Michclitown, Cloyne, Roſs. 
18,900/Waterford—36,000 ſouls, Paſ- 
ſage, New-Geneva, Dungar- 
van, Tramore, Tallow, Li. 
more, Cappoquin, Kilmac- 
| thomas. 


30, 800 Clonmell, Carrick, Caſhel, Fe- 3 


Holycroſs, Thurles, Silver - 


— — — — 1 —— ——— ᷑—èv. —— ũŕ ᷑ — — — 


| thard, Tipperary, Cahir, 


mines, Nenagh, Raſcres. 


* 


28, zoo Galway — 12, oo ſouls, Toam, 


* * * 
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IN the loving Table che Titles & the fulfragan Mey 
are placed under thoſe of their reſpective Archbilhops, 


the N umber of Benefices in each Dioceſe, of vicarages the 
"ReQories of which are lay impropriations, and of pariſhes 
wholly impropriate, is ſtated from Beaufort's Memoir: 
alſo the Revenues of the Prelates are ſtated from ſuch In- 
formation as I could procure 5 but I believe the State. 
ment in ſome inſtances under the reality. EI 


WY * Fc.” = 


| r — 
| | Benefi= ] ReQories | . Y | Annual Revenue in 
Prelates, ces. | propriate. JH Pounds — 5 
— — : ———_——— — — —— 
Armagh, ö 69 12 5 9 "8,000 
Promore, — ' 3 2 2,000 
Down and Connor, 65 1 15 5 2,300 
Derry, | | 43 ö 2 75300 
Raphoe, 3 3 © 2,600 
Clogher,  - 40 5 |S 4,000 
 Kilmore, | 30 10 * 2, 600 
Meath, | ; 9 „„ :88:<1; 3,400 
Dublin, | | 8 23 3 500 
Kildare, 31 31 | I 2,600 
Ferns and Lan, | 79 66 "T's 3,000 
Offory, 56 „„ 2,000 
Caſhel and Emly, 47 88-12 4,000 
Waterford and Liſmore, 44 41 3 2,500 
Cloyne, + „„ 14 2,800 
Cork and Roſs, 7. 04 j - 26 . 2,00 
Limerick, ; | 
Ardfert and Aghadoe, [ =P. 4 | 33 3 39300 
Killaloe and Kilfenora, 50 24 5 2,300 
Tuam, - HS O | 4,000 
Clonfert and Kilmacduagh, 8 2 2,400 
Elphin, | 29 | 46 I 3,700 
Killala and Achonry, 20 24 2 2,900 
I 


Ardagh united to Tuam, | 24 18 
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The Orkneys, 


Shetland Iſles, 


| Jura, Oranſay, Colonſay, Tir- I, Liſmore, 
Scarba, Col, Rum, Staffa, Lewes, Bernera, 
Pabba, North-Viſ, South · Viſt, Borera, Ben- 
becula, Barra, Hirta. Towns, * in 
Bute, Stornoway i in Lewes. 


. 


South-Ronaldſha, Swinna, Hats 


na, Copinſha, Shapinſha,, Dam̃ſey, Inhal- 
lo, Stronſa, Sanda, North-Ronaldſha, Eda, 


. Pomona. | 


* in Mainland. 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 


I Hands, | F IP 
Wight, EO | lewport, Yarmouth, Come N x 
Angleſea, Beaumaris, Holyhead, Newburg, 

Man, ſtletown, Peele, Douglas, Ramſey. 7 
Names OF ISLANDS. 
Scilly Iles, St. Mary's, St. Agnes, Treſcaw, St. Martin's, 
. = St. Helens, Brehar, Sanſon, &c. 
The Hebudes, Arran, Bute, Ilay, Iona, Mull, Sky, Gigha, 


holm, Flotta, Faira, Cava, Gramſey, 8 W. 


Rouſa, Wyre, Gairſa, Egleſha, North-Faira, | 
Weltra, Papa-Weſtra. oh Kirk wall i in 


Mainland, Burray, Hours, Braffey, Whaley, / 
Valey, Papa, Meikle-Roo, Glaſſa, Biga, 
Samphra, Yell, Fetlor, Ualt. Town, Lats - 


* 
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